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PREFACE 


Unlike the vedic era, the Epic period has not attracted the- 
scholars of Indian history and culture ; and yet the age of Epics, 
in the history of India, represents an era, to which can be traced 
the origin and evolution of the Hindu concept of morality. The 
book tries to throw more light on this particular aspect of the 
subject. The book is the author’s thesis for the Ph.D., degree. 

I am very grateful to Dr. K. M. Kapadia, Professor and the Head 
of the Department of Sociology, University of Bombay, vdthout 
whose constant guidance, this book could not have been completed 
in its present form. I am indebted to the University of Bombay, 
for a grant-in-aid towards the publication of this book. I am 
also thankful to Shri G. R. Bhatkal of Popular Book Depot for 
undertaking the publication of this book. My thanks are due to 
my many friends who have helped me, directly and indirectly in 
this undertaking. 


Bombay 


Dhairyabala P. Vora 
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INTRODUCTION 


In the following pages an humble attempt is made to trace the 
evolution of moral concepts with reference to the data furnished by 
the two epics of India viz., the Mahabharata and the Ramayana. 
Both the Epics are closely connected with the religious faith of 
millions of Hindus. They are the time honoured repositories of 
their legendary history and mythology of their ancient customs and 
observances as well as their most cherished gems of poetry . 1 2 

Though in the Atharvaveda and the later part of the Rgveda 
other religious traditions find some expression, the vedic literature 
as a whole predominantly records the religious traditions of the 
Indo-Aryans. The Epics on the other hand record the popular 
religious traditions which have been the perennial source of 
Hinduism. The significant difference between the vedic literature 
and the Epics is the fact, that social practices and institutions find 
casual expression in the vedas. They are the main items of the 
Epic as they are the life histories of the Epic heroes—the Pandavas 
and the Kauravas and the Ramayanic hero Rama—the son of 
Dasaratha. Mahabharata specially is, rather an encyclopedia of 
mythology, history and philosophy and delineates the social life 
more comprehensively. The Epic itself is conscious of the mission 
and proudly declares “What is here is everywhere and that which 
is not here cannot be found anywhere”. “The Mahabharata. 
reflects the multilateral character of Hinduism, its monotheism 
and polytheism, its spiritualism and materialism, its strictness and 
laxity, its priestcraft and anti-priestcraft, its hierarchical intole¬ 
rance and freethinking philosophy combined .” 3 In view of its 
more secular, popular and human character the Mahabharata has 
less of mythological or allegorical and more of historical probability 
in its narrative. “If the Mahabharata teaches the lessons of life, 
the Ramayana preaches the highest ideal of it .” 3 Thus both the 
Epics are monuments presenting a most interesting picture of 
Hindu life and manners in ancient times and serve as the most 

1 Monier Williams, Epic Poetry of India, Introduction, pp. iii-iv. 

2 Monier Williams, Ibid., p. 41. 

8 C. V. Vaidya, “Riddle of the Ramayana, p. 53. 

xi 



Xii MORALS IN THE EPICS 

suitable basis for a student of Hindu social history. 

The Ramayana as compared to the Mahabharata is more or less 
a unified poem and “We cannot be far wrong in asserting that a 
great portion of the Ramayana, if not the entire Ramayana now 
before us must have been current in India as early as fifth century 
B.C .” 4 The Mahabharata on the other hand which is in all pro¬ 
bability later in date than the Ramayana is in fact not a unified 
version. The tradition records three different versions of the 
Mahabharata by three different authors, viz. Jaya by Vyasa, 
Bharata by Vaisampayana—Vyasa’s disciple and the Mahabharata 
as reported by Sauti to the sages gathered at the Naimisaranya. 

“There has been in India since the oldest time also historic songs 
which in course of centuries have been condensed into two great 
national Epics the Mahabharata and the Ramayana .” 5 6 Thus there 
is no date for the Mahabharata which would cover all its parts. 

Hopkins puts forward the gap from fourth century B.C. to fourth 
century A.D. as the period of the development of the great Epic . 8 
In both the Epics there is a main story around which is collected a 
multitude of other stories. But in the Mahabharata, the main 
narrative only acts as a slender thread to connect a vast mass 
of independent legends together, while in the Ramayana the 
episodes though numerous never break the solid chain of the princi¬ 
pal narrative. “Mahabharata, therefore represents a whole lite¬ 
rature rather than one single unified work and contains many and 
so multifarious things, that it makes it more suited than any other 
book to afford us an insight into the deepest depths of the soul of 
the Indian people .” 7 Many of the legends are vedic and are of 
great antiquity. There are also some of a more modern character. 
We therefore can trace the evolution of Hindu moral concepts 
through ages from a study of the epic legends. 

The Dharmasutras and the Manusmrti are supposed to have 
been composed between five hundred B.C. and two hundred A.D. 
The two other Smrtis those of Yajnavalkya and Narada were 
composed before the end of the first century A.D. In a sense then, 
they are contemporary to the Mahabharata. I have, therefore, 

4 Monier Williams, Ibid., p. 3. 

6 M. Wintemitz, A History of Indian Literature, Introduction, p. 2. 

6 E. W. Hopkins, The Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, p. 258. 

7 M. Winternitz, Ibid., p. 327. 
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tried to interpret the Epic tradition on the background of the vedic 
tradition on the one hand and the smrti tradition on the other* 
These sources have thus been utilised to give a historical perspective 
to our data from the Epic. 

“What differentiates human beings from the animals is the 
power of framing group values and applying them to the general 
rules of conduct. These rules are based on custom and custom is 
not merely a habit of action but a rule. It is not merely what an 
individual regularly does but what is regularly expected from him 
by the others and what he expects from them. It has thus from 
the outset an element of generality and impartiality ; customs, 
moreover, are the products of social interaction and are handed 
on from generation to generation. In this way the dominating 
factor in human morality is social tradition rather than physical 
heredity .” 8 Among no other people appeal to traditions is stronger 
than amongst the Hindus ; 9 therefore the study of Hindu traditions 
is more important to the study of Hindu morals. These social 
traditions arise out of the interaction of various types of social 
relationships. The present work studies this social relationships 
by analysing the ethical traditions, firstly of the sex relations 
in the Epics and secondly of tho social relations of the members 
of the Aryan community as reflected in the varna ethics. The 
evolution of ethical thought in tfio Epics is traced firstly, through 
the individual ethical development and secondly by analysing the 
various ethical concepts. 

“The question with which a historian of morals is chiefly concern¬ 
ed is the change that has taken place in the moral standard and 
the moral type. By the first is understood the degrees which, in 
different ages recognised virtues have been enjoined and practised, 
and by the second is understood the relative importance that in 
different ages has been attached to different virtues .” 10 Thus 
besides the changes in the moral concepts, their relative importance 
during different periods is to be considered. The moral estimate 
of an act depends largely on the details connected with the act, 

8 Morris Ginsberg, Introduction to L. T. Hobhouse’s “Morals In Evolution”, 
p. xiv. 

• Encyclopedea of Religion & Ethics, Vol. VI, p. 283. Also Cf. J. T* 
Mayne, Hindu Law and Usage, p. 4. 

10 W. E. Lecky, History of European Morals, Preface, p. iii. 
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such as the external and internal conditions under which it was 
performed; its consequences and its motives. “Morality and 
immorality are thus social conventions varying from zone to zone 
and age to age.. . Morality is only a means of social conservation 
the content of which must vary according to the changing circum¬ 
stances, conditions and the particular organisation of the society 
which is to be conserved .” 11 In view of this relative character of 
morality it is premature to call certain practices prevalent in a 
particular age or in a particular area as non-ethical. And it is so 
particularly in the case of sex-morality. 

In spite of this ethical relativity of social traditions with respect 
to time and place there are some concepts which are of external 
values and of universal application. In fact, there lies the dividing 
line between morality and ethics. 

“Although both are related to custom, there is a fairly well 
observed division of significance between them. Conduct, social 
in fact may be described as moral when it is maintained or even 
observed as a fact. But as conduct rises from fact to ideal it be¬ 
comes ethical .” 12 Thus it is of universal application and refers to 
constant elements in human nature. If the varnasramadharma 
which are but of relative value guide the social and individual life 
of an ordinary Hindu, the ethical foundation of both the varna 
and the asramadharma lies in the sddharanadharma which are to be 
followed by all individuals, irrespective of time and place. The 
enumerations of these sddhdraruidhxirmas contain ethical concepts 
of universal application like truth, ahintsa , forbearance, charity 
etc. They form the groundwork of Hindu ethics. “As constitu¬ 
ting their concrete moral life, it furnishes the positive basis of Hindu 
ethical concepts and norms .” 13 

The second point to be considered in the study of morals of any 
society is the distinction between the moral concepts as advanced 
by the enlightened and cultured persons and the actual practices 
of the people. “The corruption of a nation is often reflected in the 
indulgent and selfish ethics of its teachers but it sometimes produces 
a reaction and impels the moralist to an asceticism which is the 

11 S. K. Maitra, Ethics of the Hindus, p. 302. 

12 Encyclopedia of Social Sciences Vol. V, p. 602. 

Also Cf. E. Westermarck, Evolution of Moral Ideas, Vol. II, p. 744. 

13 S. K. Maitra, Ibid., p. 7. 
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extreme opposite of the prevailing spirit of the society. The 
means which moral teachers possess of acting upon their fellows 
vary greatly in their nature and efficacy and the age of the highest 
moral teaching is often not that of highest general level of 
practice .” 14 It is particularly so in the cases of the Indian Epics. 
A discussion specially of varna ethics and sex ethics prohibiting 
relations outside wedlock would show how different the actual 
practice was from the set norms. Apart from that an analysis of 
the various virtues reveal a compromising attitude far below the 
standard of the actual ideal. What is important is the gap bet¬ 
ween the morals preached and the practices followed. The moral 
concepts are to be studied and evaluated in the light of the practices. 

“Though rooted in the emotional side of our nature—the first 
moral judgements were not the private emotions of isolated indivi¬ 
duals but emotions which were felt by society at large. Public 
indignation is the proto-type of moral disapproval and the public 
approval the proto-type of moral approbation. Now in every 
society the traditional notions as to what is good or bad, obligatory 
or indifferent are commonly accepted by the majority of people 
without further reflection. By tracing them to their source it will 
be found that not a few of these notions have their origin in senti¬ 
mental things and antipathies, to which a scrutinizing and enligh* 
tened judge can attach little importance. While on the other hand 
he must account blamable many an act and omission, which 
public opinion out of thoughtlessness treats with indifference .” 15 
If we take into consideration the fact that society exists only as a 
time sequence, its present always holding and containing its past, it 
will appear that a moral estimate often survives the cause from 
which it sprang. And no unprejudiced person can help changing 
his view if he be persuaded that they have no foundation in existing 
facts. If the society could be so convinced, the path of many 
social reforms would be made easy. On the other hand it would 
also provide to a curious mind a background which leads to the 
high ethical ideal preached by the two mighty sages of Hinduism, 
which have inspired prominent Indians like Tilak and Gandhiji 
who moulded Modern India. 


14 W. E. Lecky, Ibid., Preface, p. iii. 

16 E. Westermarck, Evolution of Moral Ideas, Vol. I, p. 3. 
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PROMISCUITY 

“The study of culture complexes of any society must invari¬ 
ably start with a study of marital union because it is the 
fundamental institution of human society, in as muoh as the 
circumstances and condition < v -f such unions necessarily react on 
all the other sides ol social organisations . ,,1 This observation 
on the institution of marriage, which regulates one of the most 
fundamental instincts of human beings, clearly brings out the 
importance of the study of sex-relations, for the proper understand¬ 
ing of any society. 

It is often said that the human race must have originally lived 
in a state of promiscuity, wherein individual marriage did not exist, 
wherein all the men in a horde or tribe had access to all the women 
indiscriminately ; and where the children bom of suoh unions 
belonged to the community at large. This opinion is common to 
Machofen, Mclennan, Morgan, Kohler,—Briffault and others. 
These scholars, as Westermarok 2 suggests, base their arguments 
mainly on data from two sources. Firstly, there are references in 
books by both ancient and modern writers, to people who are said 
to live or to have lived promiscuously. Secondly, there are certain 
customs which are taken as relics of an earlier stage of civilization 
when marriage did not exist. 

Mclennan observes : “Tradition is found everywhere pointing to 
a time when marriage was unknown, and to some legislator, to 
whom it owed its institution; among the Egyptians to Menes; the 
Chinese to Fohi; the Greeks to Cecrops; the Hindus to £vetaketu.” s 
Briffault controverting the view of Westermarok that the insti¬ 
tution of human marriage is rooted in sexual instinct and can be 
traced even to an animal society like that of the apes, insists that 
marriage in uncultured societies, far from being a means of satis¬ 
fying the sexual instinct, is one of the chief restrictions which have 

1 K. M. Kapadia, Hindu Kinship, p. 47. 

* E. Westermarok, History of Human Marriage, Volume l f p. 103. 

3 Mclennan, Studies in Ancient History, p. 95. 

1 
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become imposed upon their operation . 4 5 Distinguishing marriage 
from other sex relations as “the establishment of a social and juri¬ 
dical relationship ,” 6 he points to the existence of pre-nuptial sex 
relations in almost all primitive societies as a definite indica¬ 
tion of a general prevalence of promiscuity. “In all uncultured 
sooieties, where advanced retrospective claims have not become 
developed and females are not regularly betrothed or actually 
married before they have reached the age of puberty, girls and 
women who are not married are under no restrictions as to their 
sexual relations and are held to be entirely free to dispose of 
themselves as they please in that respect *” 6 

Westermarck 7 advances a long argument in opposition to this 
view and establishes that the origin of the institution of marriage 
is the primary biological instinct. He, likewise, gives detailed 
refutation of the arguments advanced by BrifFault about pre¬ 
nuptial chastity and mother-right. According to him, among 
most of the primitive races, pre-nuptial sex relations are con¬ 
tracted, either due to a contact with the civilised race, or is more 
often a sexual connection between a boy and a girl as preliminary 
to their marriage . 8 He concludes : “Even if there really are or 
have been people living in a state of promiscuity, which has never 
been proved and is>exceedingly hard to believe, these people do not 
afford any evidence whatever for promiscuity having been the rule 
in primitive times .” 9 

There is thus no unanimity as regards the general prevalence of 
promiscuity. With this general data in mind we may briefly 
examine ancient Indian data in regard to promiscuity. 

The earliest written document of the Indian tradition is the 
Bgveda, It clearly reveals the presence of a regular institution of 
marriage; what is more, the fact that due sanctity was,attached to 

4 R. Briffault, The Mothers, Vol. 11, p. 2. 

5 Ibid., p. 94. 

•Ibid., p. 2. 

7 E. Westermarck, History of Human Marriage, Vol. I, Chapts. III-IX, 
pp. 23, 131-136, 124. 

Also Cf.-E, Westermarck, Three essays on Sex and Marriage, Chapters. II 

6 IV, pp. 220-225. 

Also Cf.-W. G. Sumner & A. G. Keller, Science of Society, Vol. Ill, p. 1549. 

8 E. Westermarck, History of Human Marriage, Vol. I, pp. 131-136. 

• Ibid., p. 124. 
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it becomes clear from the ceremonial ritual described in the hymn 
(X, 85) which to this day forms the nucleus of the Hindu marriage 
ceremony. In spite of this, there is some evidence that the standard 
of common sex-morality was not very high and references to 
irregular sexual relations can be found in the Vedic Samhitas. 101 
Yet these early Samhitas do not appear to be conversant with the 
view that at a remote period regular marriage was unknown and 
that the institution was gradually developed or introduced by way 
of a reform. Sarkar, taking his stand chiefly on the dialogue bet¬ 
ween Yama and Yarn!, episode of Prajapati’s incest with his 
daughter as narrated in the Brahmanas and some allegorical 
references in the Vedas, maintains that incestuous sex-relation 
between brother and sister, father and daughter as well as between 
mother and son were not uncommon in 9arly times. 11 Dr. Mrs. 
Iravati Karve was also inclined to hold such a view, but she has 
revised her opinion in her latest book “Kinship organisations’\ 
Epics, however, abound in information that is both detailed and 
definite. The Mahabharata explicitly mentions an ancient tradi¬ 
tion about the general prevalence of promiscuity in the remote past 
and lays it down that Svetaketu—the son of Uddalaka, put a check 
on it, and established the institution of marriage. The whole legend 
is described by Pandu, the father of the Pandava heroes, to con¬ 
vince his wife Kunti about the righteousness of the custom of 
niyoga which he wishes her to practise. He says : “O beautiful 
one, in ancient times, there were no restrictions on women. They 
were independent and cohabited with anybody at any time if they- 
desired. At that time if the women discarded their husbands and 
behaved as they pleased, right from their unmarried state, it was* 
not considered irreligious; that indeed was the dharma. This 
ancient dharma is still practised by the animals and birds who are 
free from sexual jealousy. This dharma visualised by the ancients, 
is respected by the sages and still prevails in the Uttarakuru. 12 - 

10 Vedio Index, Vol. 1, pp. 479-480. 

11 S. C. Sarkar, Some Aspects of the Earliest Social History of India, p. 74. 

la Mbh., XIII, 102, 25-20 (Bom. Ed.) describes the Uttarakuru country—-as 
follows: “O best of the kings ! . . Where women are free to cohabit according 
to their choice and where men and women possess no sexual jealousy in that 
region I will take my elephant back”. The Ramayepa (I, 91, 9) also 
mentions the Uttarakuru country as “A land of beautiful women of loose 
morals”. It should be noted that these references to Uttarakuru country" 
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This practice, favourable to woman, is the eternal dharma,”. u 

Pandu here describes a state of sex-relations where no restrictions 
were observed. Not only were unmarried girls able to flirt with 
any man of their choice but married women too could discard their 
husbands for pleasure. This promiscuous state is aptly compared 
with the one prevailing in the animal kingdom. Another fact to be 
noticed is that this is not an imaginary picture but a real one, as it 
still persisted among some people, and still more important is the 
fact that Pandu calls it “dharma”. He thus establishes that 
promiscuity was the normal rule; any convention opposed to it, 
an exception and perhaps against dharma. 

Pandu then proceeds to explain to Kuntf how the practice 
of promiscuity was eradicated in other parts of the country. 
Svetaketu-the son of Uddalaka—once saw his mother being taken 
away as if by force by a brahmin in the presenoe of his father. 
*§vetaketu became angry at this but his father explained to him: 
“Do not be angry, my son, because this is the ancient dharma , 
In this world, women of all varnas are free as cows and other 
animals are.” 

But Svetaketu could not tolerate this and established a restriction 
for human beings viz., “One woman can make love to one man 
only ... If a woman is unfaithful to her husband, from to-day 
onwards, it will be a sin, equivalent to the killing of a foetus, bring¬ 
ing unhappiness to her. A similar sin would be incurred by a 
husband who transgresses a wife who is faithful to him and virgin 
at the time of marriage. But if a wife, appointed by her husband 
for the sake of progeny does not obey him, she also incurs the same 
Bin.” 14 . In spite of this restriction established by sage Svetaketu, 
Pandu tells his wife soon after : “A woman should remain faithful 
to her husband during her menstruation (rtu). This is the dharma 
proclaimed by the knowers of dharma. While at other times the 
woman is free. This is an anoient dharma.” 15 

This pattern of sex-ethics envisaged as the “ancient one” 

are not made with any censure or unbecoming oomment. It is difficult to 
locate the country because of the mythology enveloping it. Yet the fact 
that this was a country with a different cultured pattern can be deduced from 
the frequent references to it, as a country of gods, country of superhuman 
people etc. right from the time of the Vedas where it is always differentiated 
from other regions (cf. Vedic Index, Vol. 3, Page 84). 

1# Mbh., 1, 113, 3-7. 14 Mbh., I, 113, 8-19. 15 Mbh., I, 113,25-26. 
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(puratana) is reoommended by Pandu to his wife Kunti who 
champions a different code of sex-ethics according to which a woman 
is expected to be faithful to her husband. She refuses to abide by 
Pandu’s proposal that she should prooreate sons from some other 
agency, saying: “I will not attach myself to any other person 
except you (Pandu-her husband) even mentally.” 16 She strengthens 
her stand by citing The exemplary behaviour of the chaste queen 
Bhadra, who, due to the power of her chastity, was able to raise 
three sons by cohabiting with the corpse of her husband. 17 

The whole passage thus depicts the conflict between two view¬ 
points. Pandu is a representative of a code of ethics where sex is a 
matter of woman’s choice. It is a pattern of sex-relation prevalent 
in some of the regions in the days of the author of the Mahabharata. 
Can it be that it was also the ethics of the tribe to which Pandu 
belonged and as such upheld as dharma by him ? 18 Kunti, on the 
other hand, is a representative of an entirely different code of sex 
ethics—one according to which a woman is supposed to remain 
faithful to her husband. 

The same conflict of sex-ethics is propounded elsewhere in the 
Mahabharata again in the life of Kunti, when god Siirya once 
approached her for coitus in her maidenhood. While trying to 
convince her about the righteousness of a virgin’s right to cohabit 
with a person of her choice, god Surya describes a state of promis¬ 
cuity in which men and women were allowed to mix freely with 
each other and it was considered natural. What was unnatural 
was a check imposod upon such a behaviour. This check, says 
god Surya, is introduced by human beings and hence may be 
violated when found inconvenient. An unmarried girl is called 
4 kanycV from the root i kan\ to desire, as everybody desired her. 
Therefore, she is always independent. He then tells Kunti 
that in cohabiting with him she was not transgressing any 
dharma. “What transgression is there, if people behave according 
to their desire ? All the females are free and so are the males. 
This is the normal course of the world; all others are unnatural 
barriers.” 19 . 


18 Mbh., 1,112, 5. 

17 Mbh., I, 112, 7-34. 

18 K. M. Kapadia., Marriage and Family in India, pp. 56 and 62. 
18 Mbh., Ill, 291, 12-16. 
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Here Surya first establishes pre-nuptial sexual liberty on the part 
of women as being normal sex-behaviour, and then proclaims the 
Tight of men and women, to behave as they like, restrictions on sex 
declared as unnatural. The tradition of promiscuity is not histori¬ 
cally traced here as Pandu did; yet by referring to such a conduct 
as a normal behaviour, he, like Pandu, seeks to improve upon the 
mistaken notions of KuntI about chastity. It clearly postulates 
that promiscuous society is more natural than one with restriction 
on sex-behaviour; as such promiscuity was ‘dharma’ and regulation 
of .sex-behaviour, ‘ adharma\ 

The conflict between the new sex-ethics as expounded by KuntI 
and the older one as voiced by Pandu and Surya is harmonised by 
the compiler of the Epic by showing KuntI as submitting to the 
ideal of Pandu not because she was convinced that his was the 
righteous path, but as an ideal wife, it was her duty to do so. Pandu 
commands her : “So for my sake, 0 thou, with beautiful hair, 
you deserve to procure virtuous sons by resorting to niyoga with 
some brahmin, advanced in austerities. Through you, O beautiful 
one, I shall attain to the world reached by persons having a son.” 20 

Appointment of a brahmin advanced in austerities as an agency 
to procure children is a later development and Pandu’s change 
over to this via media in place of his original contention for flirting 
with anybody, only suggests that the older sex relations were too 
dominant and obvious in the original narrative to be overlooked 
and as such are glossed over by introduction of another new ideal of 
Pdtivratya . 

It is to be noted here that Pandu shifts his position from an 
advocacy of free sexual-relation to a limited sex-relation outside 
the bounds of matrimony only for the purpose of procuring children. 
A shift from promiscuity to niyoga is very significant as indicative 
of the minimum limitations, according to the Epio writer, in the 
indulgence of sex. 

These references to the existence of an earlier tradition of promis¬ 
cuity, find support by its reputed prevalence in some regions 
according to the Epic. Uttarakuru country for one, and the land 
of the Madras for another. 

In the great battle of the Kuruk$etra Kama retorts to Salya—the 
King of the Madra-desa—who indulges in taunting him. 

*°Mbh., 1,113, 30. 
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"In your Madra desa, and the country of the Balhikas* 1 ruled 'by 
you, women are shameless and know no bounds in sexual pleasure; 
Intoxicated with liquor, they dance in public, discarding their 
clothes; with no restraint over their sex-life, they indulge in it at 
their caprice. . . Nay (the Balhikas) know no shame and indulge 
at pleasure in the presence of everybody and with anybody, even 
with close relatives—with father, mother, son, mother-in-law, 
maternal uncle, daughter, grand sons and kindred, and also friends, 
guests as well as slaves.” 22 Not only that, Karna goes to the extent 
of denouncing that country as a dreg upon the earth—'quoting 
Kalma§apada who had described the Balhikas as the dreg of the 
world and the Madra women as the dreg of the females. 23 

Salya only says and that is all that he can say—“O Karna! In ali 
countries, there are good people as well as bad people. In all 
countries, there are brahmins , ksatriyas , vaisyas and sudras as 
well as good women, while there are also people who joke ooarsely 
with each other, and cohabit shamelessly ... In your own Anga 
country, people sell their wives a-nd children. Remember the 
words of Bhisma addressed to you while counting the brave 
warriors. “Everybody is clever at censuring others, while he ia 
blind to his own faults.” 24 

21 It is to be noted that though the critical edition uses tho word Balhika 
(Bactarians), the Bombay edition uses the words Vahika (A Punjab clan), 
while describing the cultural traits of these people. In rewriting of foreign 
names, it is perfectly possible that later copyists should have incorporated a 
form current in their own day, rather than conserved a form no longer current, 
which it was easy to do, when not forbidden by metre. Again, that there was 
actual confusion between the forms Vahika and Balhika, the former being a 
Punjab clan, tho latter the Bactarians, it is not difficult to show. According 
to tradition, a drink especially beloved by the Balhikas is sauvira or sauviraka , 
said to be lauded in the Epic by degraded foreigners, but the foreigners here 
are not Balhikas but Vahikas whose women sing, “I will give up my family 
rather than my beloved sauviraka”. (VIII, 40, 39-40 Bom. ed). It is pos¬ 
sible that the epic arose at almost the North West summit and in its South- 
Eastern journey—(for it ends in being revised in the South-east)—has trans¬ 
ferred the attributes of one people to another, as it has transferred geographi¬ 
cal statements and made seven sarasvatis out of seven rivers of antiquity. 
(IX, 88, 3 Bom. ed.). 

Cf. E. W. Hopkins, Great Epics of India, p. 373. 

22 Mbh., VIII, 27, 85 & VIII, 27, 75-76 resp. 

28 Mbh., VIII, 30, 68. 

24 Mbh., VIII, 30, 83-87. 
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The above account of the Madras as well as the Balhika country 
given by Karna, clearly reveals them as people of very loose sex 
morals, indulging in free sexual relation with anybody and every¬ 
body, even in incestuous intercourse within the family. Indeed 
the countries must have been so notorious for free sexual relations 
verging to incestuous intercourse within the family that Epic writer 
could not explain them away with the result that Salya had to put 
forward such a lame excuse to defend his country. 

As such, a sort of Matrilineal descent seems to be prevalent in 
these countries as Kama’s remark further indicates. 

“The women of the family thereof (Balhikas) will become harlots 
and the sister’s son will inherit the property”. 26 The Epic writer 
offers an explanation for this unusual practice amongst the Balhikas. 
“A chaste woman of the Aratta country was abducted by the Dasyus 
and, in their ignorance of dharma, was raped by them. She cursed 
them, saying: “Since you have approached me—a chaste maiden 
with kindreds without any scruples of dharma, women of your 
family will become harlots; nor will you, the lowest of men, be 
released from the blemish of this heinous sin”. 26 

The influence of Kunti, the mother of the Pandavas, over her 
sons is obvious throughout the Epic. She begets these sons through 
niyoga with the help of persons of her choice. It is she who pro¬ 
tects them in the hostile atmosphere of Hastinapura, ruled by the 
cousin Kauravas. She prevails upon the advice of her eldest son 
Yudhi^thira and sends Bhima to fight a life and death battle with 
Bakasura, the giant at the city of Ekcakra. It is to keep their 
mother’s word that the Pandavas contract a polyandrous marriage 
with Draupadi. Her message referring to the brave mother 
Vidula, fires the Pandavas’ enthusiasm and the great battle is 
fought. Not only that but in her secret meeting with Karna on 
the eve of the battle, she offers him the kingdom of Hastinapura 
and thus tries to save her sons from impending destruction. Even 
when the Pandava family is strictly patrilineal, in the life history 
of the Pandavas the influence of the mother is significant and sug- 

**Mbh., VIII, 45, 13 (Bom. Ed.). The last line is omitted in the critical 
edition. The Calcutta and the Bombay recension reads with slight 
variation. -s 

*• Mbh., VIII, 30, 58-59. (Bom. ed). 

(cf. Critical edition, VIII, 30, foot note 392). 
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gestive. To add to it Kr$na plays an important part in the life 
of the Pandavas and is presented by the Epic writer as the relative 
of the Pandavas through Kuntl. Thus in the culture, of which the 
Pandavas are exponent, freedom in sex and matriliny are associated. 
It is not only in the case of the Pandavas but even in the marital 
relations that they contract we have glimpses of some traits of 
matrilineal culture. The residence in the cases of all—Hidimba 
married by Bhima and XJlupI and Citrangada married by Arjuna—is 
matrilocal. All make first advance in their marriage and carry 
away their lovers to their residence. Ulupl takes Arjuna to the 
nether world . 27 The sons begotten on all the three stay with their 
mothers. Both Hidimba’s son Ghatotkaca and Ulupl’s son Ira van, 
are referred to as the sons of Bhima and Arjuna and fight on the 
side of their fathers in the great war. Citrangada’s son Babhruva- 
hana however does not appear in the war. The Mahabharata writer 
has distinguished Babhruvahana from Arjun’s other sons by saying 
that he was a putrikapvtra i.e. son to his mother’s fathor. In spite 
of this the compiler of the Epic argues that Babhruvahana'fought 
with Arjuna and wounded him, when Arjuna accompanied the 
horse let loose during the Asvamedha as the latter instigated him 
to do so to test the bravery of his son . 28 

A woman of the Madra country Madri is bought in marriage by 
Pandu . 29 She stays with Pandu and children born of her are called 
Pandavas and not Madreyas. Another princess of Madradesa, 
Kaikeyi-marries Dasaratha of Ayodhya, comes to her husband’s 
house after marriage and her sons belong to their father. Unlike 
Madri, she is known to wield a considerable influence over her 
husband in contrast to the other queens of Dasaratha. 

The Madras and Balhikas thus havo the grossest form of sex- 
relations associated with matrilineal descent. Karna mentions the 
countries of Sindhu and Sauvira as following the same pattern of 
culture and calls them as countries born out of sin and inhabited 
by Mlecchas. “Besides (countries) spoken of by me, the people 

97 Mbh., I, 206, 34. 

5,8 Mbh., XIV, 79, 80-81 (Bom. ed.). . 

While Bhima’s residence with his wife is to be inferred from the fact that 
Hunt! makes a condition with Hidimba before marriage that Bhima should 
return to his family at night. Cf. Mbh., I, 143* 17-18. 

* 9 Mbh., I, 106,6. 
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learned in dharma know the countries of Sindhu and Sauvira as 
countries which are bom of sin, whose residents are Mleccbas who 
are ignorant of dharma. ” 30 One fact may be noted here that 
condemnation of all these outlandish countries comes from Karna. 

If this was the sex-ethics, we meet with among the people of the 
North, similar traits are to a certain extent found also amongst the 
people of Mahismatl a region near river Narmada—the bordering 
line between North and South. During his conquests preceding 
the Rajasuya sacrifice, Sahadeva—the youngest of the Pandava— 
fought with king Nila of the city of Mahismatl. But his army 
was tortured by Agni who helped the king. The Epic narrates a 
legend explaining as to why Agni helped the king. Once god 
Agni fell in love with the beautiful daughter of king Nila of 
Mahismati and from then onwards unless and until blown by the 
round red lips of the princess the household fire of the king’s 
palace would not burn. Once Agni disguised as a brahmin pres¬ 
ented himself before the king and asked for the Princess’ hand. As 
the king refused to comply with his request, Agni who was enraged, 
started burning everything. With bowed head the king asked 
for forgiveness and married his daughter to Agni who was very 
much pleased and granted the king a boon that his army would 
remain unconquered. He also gave a boon to the women of that 
country, that they could have sexual relation with any person of 
their choice without any blemish . 31 

Thus it seems that Mahismatl was another region where freedom 
in sex life was tolerated. And this region unlike the regions des¬ 
cribed above was absolutely of Aryan tradition because the people 
are described as fire-worshippers. The fact that a legend is fabri¬ 
cated to explain the laxity of women as a result of a boon given 
by Agni, shows that the Epic compiler, who followed a different 
code of sex morality had to find an excuse for the particular pattern 
of behaviour like the above mentioned Madra and Balhika country 
where the pattern is explained away as due to a curse given by a 

30 Mbh., VIII, 27, 91. 

Besides these countries there is a reference in the Sabhaparva of the Maha- 
bharata to the republic of the Utsava Saketa. The term Utsava-S&keta is 
explained by Nilkaotha (Commentator of the Mahabh&rata) as a republio 
inhabited by the seven tribes of the Utsavasaketas who had no fix laws of 
marriage and indugled in promiscuous intercourse (Cf. Mbh., II, 24, 16), 

91 Mbh., II, 28, 24. 
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-chaste woman. That the legend about Mahi^matl is a later fabri¬ 
cation is evident from the fact that when the same legend about 
Agni’s love for Ring Nila’s daughter (here named as Sudar6ana) 
is referred to in the Anusasana Parva, no reference is made to the 
boon to women, granting them sexual freedom. 32 In one legend 
thus, the laxity of women is said to be the result of a boon given by 
Agni, in another the boon is omitted. It is however doubtful 
whether the city of Mahi$matl had sexual freedom that we find 
in the Madra and the Balhika country. 

Kinship through female is generally regarded as due to uncertain 
paternity resulting from polyandry, promiscuity or any kind of 
sexual freedom . 33 In Madras and the Balhika countries and in the 
tribe of the Pandavas also, occasional associations between Matri- 
local residence, matrilineal descent, mother’s dominance, polyandry 
and even promiscuity are exemplified. It would not be too much 
to suppose that there was a wide area where freedom in sex-rela¬ 
tions and matriliny were for long associated traits. The fact that 
the Epic writer exemplifying a different pattern of culture, could 
not drop them out from his work, shows the importance of these 
cultural areas during the period when the Epic went through 
different revisions. 

Besides these instances of unrestricted sexual relations on the 
part of women, we meet with peoples in the Epics indulging in 
occasional revelries . 34 When the Yadava race, celebrated the 
festival of the mountain Raivataka, men and women intoxicated 
by liquor mixed freely. “King of the Vr$nis—the powerful Ugra- 
sena, also came there with thousands of women, and Gandharvas 
sang before him. Again Samba and Praduymna unvanquished in 
battles were enjoying there, clad in the finest garments and beauti¬ 
ful garlands and intoxicated by liquor. Akrura, Sarana, Gada, 
Babhru, Vidtiratha, Nisatha, Carude^na, Prthu, Vipithu, Satyaka, 
Satyaki, Bhangakara, Maharava, Hardikya, Uddhava and many 
othor Yadavas also came there with women and different 

82 Mbh., XIII, 2,30-31. (Bom. Ed.) 

83 Mclenan, Studies in Ancient History, p. 85. 
cf. DeBloch, Sexual life in our time, p. 189. 

84 “Among the Ary as who inhabited the plains of the North, the spring or 
vasanta corresponding to the month of March and April was the season of 
dove and pleasure.” E. Westennarck, History of HumaA Marriage, Vol. 1, 
rP. 88. 
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Gandharvae.” 35 It was in this festival that Arjuna saw Subhadra. 
and fell in love with her. It is not improbable that youths and 
maidens took full advantage of such festivals to contract love- 
affairs. Another such revelry is described in the Adiparva when 
Arjuna and Kr$na went for a picnic on the bank of the river Jamuna 
“Women with big hips; protruding breasts and beautiful eyes, with 
an intoxicated gait, also started enjoying as they liked.” 36 

These instances where a great amount of sexual laxity prevailed 
and which could not be glossed over by the compiler of theEpic—the 
tradition being so strong—somewhat support the tradition of an 
earlier prevalence of promiscuity as advanced by Pandu and Surya, 
as already mentioned before. Altekar referring to some of these 
episodes mentioned, remarks: “There are a few passages in the 
Epic showing that a state of promiscuity may not have been an 
impossibility at an early period. They disclose an astounding 
laxity in sex morality”. 37 Sarkar and others have also made general 
statements of this kind. But they fail to observe that sex freedom 
was found amongst some of the outlandish people only. As for the 
midlandic Aryans, from the earliest times, they have a strict code of 
morality and that is why whenever any reference to the culture of 
these outlandish people is made, it is made in the most contemptu¬ 
ous terms. 

In spite of the above conclusion we have to take into considera¬ 
tion the legend of Svetaketu who was an Aryan sage. As Wester- 
marck remarks about the legend: “Legends of this type .can more be 
regardod as evidence of primitive promiscuity ... At the same time I 
do not deny that they may be an echo of social conditions in the past. 
The story in the Mahabharata may allude to the laxity of morals 
among the Non-Aryan people of India and the Himalayas.” 38 

It is evident that Westermarck was wrong in believing so. As 
for the presumption that the story indicated “Minimum regulations 

88 Mbh., I, 211, 8-12. 

86 Mbh., 1,214, Footnote 20,2101 (Critical edition)-Many such royal picnics 
can be further traced in the Epic and often mention is made about hunting 
expeditions or cattle branding expeditions of various kings, when women and- 
prostitutes accompanied them. 

87 A. S. Altekar, The Position of Women in Hindu Culture, p. 35. 

88 E. Westermarck, Ibid., Vol. I, p.100. 

Cf. W. G. Sumner and A. G. Keller—“The Science of Society’*, Vol. III*, 
p. 1549. 
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or relative unregulation rather than of pronliBcuity; ,, it would be 
better to agree with Dr. Kapadia, according to whom, such stories 
may have been incorporated into the Epic to justify the practice 
of the brahmins serving as proxy to Ksatriya women. 'They were 
thus purposely invented and added to the Epic at a later stage, 
as the exaggerated laxity verging to promiscuity pictured therein, 
was good enough to justify and make palatable a revolting privilege 
of the brahmins” 39 . 

In the light of the above discussion it may be said that though 
there is ample evidence of the existence of unregulated sex-relation 
amongst some of the people who were not neoessarily non-aryan and 
though the tradition of that pattern of marital relations is perpe¬ 
tuated by the Epic-writer in the life history of Pandavas and the 
Yadavas who have become the symbols of reverence in the brah- 
manic culture, there is no conclusive evidence to show that any 
laxity verging on promiscuity was ever the trait of Indo-Aryan 
culture. 


99 K. M. Kapadia, Hindu Kinship, p. 52, 



Chapter II 


POLYANDRY 

There is a school of thought which believes that polyandry was 
a feature of vedic culture. Dr. Sarkar bases his hypothesis firstly 
on the references in the Vedas to more than one god marrying a 
single wife (as for instance the Maruts and Rodasi and the twin 
Alvinas marrying Surya) and secondly to the fact that an indivi¬ 
dual had a right to marry the widow of his elder brother, which 
according to him is a vestige of the earlier polyandry. Practice 
of using metronymics is its another relic. He further supports his 
thesis by drawing upon data from religious practices to a ritualistic 
detail recorded in the Taittiriya Samhita (III, 5, 6) that the wife is 
there described as ‘having noble husbands’. The Fertility ritual 
which includes her denuding and wetting in presence and with the 
help of the conductors of the sacrifice is a definite indication that the 
rite was originally performed by the joint husbands of a common 
wife. 1 

Iravati Karve also agrees with the view of Prof. Sarkar. She 
supports her contention by an analysis of the kinship terms used 
in the Vedas. According to her, the word devar (younger brother 
of the husband) derived from the root “ div ”, to play, signifies the 
relationship between the younger brother 'of the husband (devr) 
and the wife of the elder brother with whom he is on terms of 
playing and joking. 2 Upadhyaya is also of the same opinion for he 
suggests that devar was not only looked upon as a possible husband 
after the death or during the absence of his brother but what is 
even more important, as a second husband even during his brother’s 
life-time. 3 Polyandry thus seems to be a feature of ancient vedio 

1 S. C. Sarkar, Some Aspects of the Earliest Social History of India, 
pp. 79-82. Illustrations of polyandrous marriages from the vedic and later 
Dharmaddstra literature are cited by Dr. P. V. Kane, History of Dharmaddstra, 
Vol. II, pp. 550. 

‘Iravati Karve, Kinship usages and the Family Organisation, A. B. O. 
R. I., XX, pp. 223-229. 

* B. S. Upadhyaya, Women in the Bgveda, p. 101* 
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culture and not a sporadic occurrence among certain aboriginal 
tribes. 4 

Briffault is also of the opinion that it was a typical Aryan trait 
and was in no way foreign to them. He adds: “It is a significant 
fact. . . that nowhere either in the Vedas or the Sutras. . . is 
there a word of condemnation of the practice although on any view 
the Aryan must have been both before and after their arrival in 
India in the closest possible contact with populations among whom 
polyandry was an established social usage.” 6 He also mentions 
Jats or Rajputs of the Punjab who according to Sir Alfred Lyall 
are, distinctive of the primitive Aryan type as those amongst 
whom fraternal polyandry is a traditional usage. 6 

The eminent vedic scholars on the other hand are of the opinion 
that Polyandry is something foreign to the vedic culture. To 
quote Profs. Macdonell and Keith: “Polyandry is foreign to 
the Vedas, there is'no passage containing any clear reference to 
such a custom. Even if Weber’s view that the plural is here used 
‘Majestatis causa’ is not accepted; Delbruk’s explanation by 
mythology is probably right. In other passages the plural is only 
generic.” 7 

Another explanation offered for reference to polyandry in the 
vedic literature is that polyandry being prevalent among the 
aboriginal tribes of India and the vedio Aryans being acquainted 
with it through their contact with these neighbours, whatever 
casual reference to this practice is traced in the vedic literature is 
more probably an expression of this familiarity. 8 Of the two the 
former opinion appears to be more reasonable. 

While the vedic evidence is of a debatable character, the 

4 Iravati Karve, A.B.O.R.I. XX, p. 227. 

5 R. Briffault, The Mothers, Vol. 1, pp. 687-88. 

e R. Briffault, The Mothers, Vol. 1, p. 677. 

also cf. E. Westermarck, History of Human Marriage, Vol. Ill, p. 124. 
Similarly the family life of the Khasiyas of the Cis-Himalayan areas who 
according to Majumdar are purely of an Aryan origin should be considered 
as supporting the prevalence of polyandry in the vedic age for they live in a 
joint family, the brothers sharing the wife or wives in common. D. H. 
Majumdar, The Culture Pattern of a Polyandrous Society-as quoted by Iravati 
Karve, A.B.O.R.I., XX, p. 226. 

7 Macdonell and Keith., Vedic Index, Vol. 1, p. 479. 

8 Henry Mayne, Hindu Law, p. 77. 

J. Meyer, Sexual Life in Ancient India, Vol. I, 107. 
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Mahabh&rata provides us with a concrete case of a polyandrous 
marriage in the marriage of DraupadI with the five Pandavas. But 
the marriage does not receive the approbation of the Epio writer in 
as much as he has to give a number of explanations for what appears 
to be unnatural or irregular. 

The topic of the marriage of DraupadI is first introduced by the 
Epic writer in the beginning of the Caitra-Ratha Parva of the 
Adiparva. 9 After killing the Rak$asa Baka, the Pandavas stayed 
with a certain brahmin at Ekcakra, There a brahmin of strict 
vows once visited their host. Many stories about strange countries 
and peoples were recited by him and then he spoke of the forth¬ 
coming svayamvara of the daughter of the king Drupada. On 
hearing the wonderful account, the Pandavas became restless. 
Understanding that her sons were eager to attend the svayamvara 
ceremony of the daughter of the Pancala king, KuntI said; “If 
you all wish we may now move to the Pancala country.” 10 

But the very next chapter 11 gives a different version. It 
narrates how Vyasa the divine sage came to Panda va’s abode in 
Ekcakra and told them the story of DraupadI’s life before her 
birth. He said: “There was a daughter of a sage, beautiful and 
virtuous but unable to find a husband due to her former actions 
(purva-karma). Through strict penance, she pleased Lord Sankara. 
Lord Sankara wished to grant her a boon. “I desire a husband 
who is virtuous,” was the boon asked for again and again and so * 
the Lord said “0 auspicious one, because you asked of the boon of a 
husband five times, you will get five husbands in your next birth.” 
That girl is reborn as Drupada’s daughter Kr$na and she is destined 
to be your wife. So, 0 you strong ones, go to the city of 
Pancala.” 

Thus while in the first account the visiting brahmin narrates the 
legend about the mysterious birth of DraupadI and her brother 
as a “strange tale” and reports her forthcoming marriage, a news 
which exoites the imagination of the Pandavas, the second acoount 
which introduces Vyasa on the scene is deliberately narrated to 
induce the Pandavas to visit the Pancala country as suitors of 
Krona’s hand and whose marriage with them was almost pre* 

• Mbh., I, 153. 

10 Mbh., 1,156,11. 

11 Mbh, 1, 157. 
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ordained. Winternitz 12 rightly considers the whole episode of 
Vyasa’s introduction a later interpolation, to explain away the 
polyandrous marriage of Draupadi, by conferring upon it the 
divine sanction firstly in the person of sage Vyasa and secondly 
in the boon conferred by Lord Sankara. 

A third reference to the forthcoming marriage of Draupadi is to 
be had in I, 175 where it is narrated how a travelling band of the 
brahmins advise the Pandavas who are on their way to Pancala to 
join them as they also are going there. “You are handsome like 
gods so it is possible that by chance DraupadL may select one of 
you. This brother of yours, who is refulgent, handsome and of 
long arms, may obtain victory and much wealth there.” 13 Here it 
should be noted that though a hint is given about the forthcoming 
marriage—it is only with one of the brothers and no reference to 
polyandry is made at all. It looks quite natural that the 
Pandavas should have met a travelling band of the brahmins who 
were proceeding towards the Pancala country with a hope of getting 
profuse gifts on .the occasion of the marriage. Thus while the first 
and the third account confirms the first one, it further testifies 
our interpretation that Vyasa’s episode is late and superfluous. 

The actual description of the svaymvara starts with 1, 176, 11, 
wherein after the failure of all the Ksatriyas, Arjuna disguised 
as a brahmin wins the princess. The Pandavas went with her to 
their hut in sheer joy called out for their mother to see the wonder¬ 
ful alms (bhiksd) they had brought that day. Their mother who 
was inside the hut without even giving a look to what was described 
as bhiksd told them to divide it in equal portions and enjoy it. But 
realisation as to what she has ordered came soon enough and she 
was shocked; “I have indeed spoken what should not be spoken.” 14 

Realising her mistake KuntI went to Yudhi§thira—her eldest son 
proficient in dharma —and asked him to find out such a way that her 
words may remain true while the dharma of the daughter of the 
Pancala king may not be violated by an action which had never 
been practised (viz. the sharing equally by brothers of the conjugal 
right with regard to one woman). 15 Kunti’s request clearly indi- 

12 M. Winternitz, “Notes on Mahabharata,”, J.R.A.S. 1807. 

13 Mhh., I, 175, 18-19. 

14 Mbh., I, 182, 2. 

16 Mbh., I, 182, 4-5. 
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cates that she also considers the idea of sharing a common wife 
by the brothers an “ adharma ” indicating an absence of such a 
tradition. 

Yudhisthira acting as if he had not heard Kunti’s speech turns to 
Arjuna and asks him to get married to Krsna because she was his 
prize. But Arjuna is reluctant to get married prior to his elder 
brother and to act sinfully according to the belief of those 
days. 16 

Having noticed that all his brothers were of an age when they 
would like to get married, and that the beauty of the princess was 
such as made each brother desirous of her for himself and remem¬ 
bering what Vyasa had told them about Draupadi, Yudhisthira, 
afraid of creating a dissension amongst the brothers declared,. 
“This auspicious Draupadi will be a wife to us all.” 17 

This passage perhaps betrays the true reason of the polyandrous 
marriage of Draupadi. It was Yudhisthira’s fear of dissension 
amongst the five brothers. Thus this polyandrous marriage was a 
result of the diplomacy on the part of Yudhisthira, his idea being 
that possession of a common wife alone would mantain their family 
a consolidated one. 

Since Arjuna had fulfilled the condition of the test put at 
8vayariivara , Drupada, who now proposed the formal marriage 
naturally pointed him out as a bridegroom just as Yudhitshira 
had done before—it being the natural and normal course. But 
Yudhisthira expressed the desire to get married with Draupadi. 
Drupada agreed to this readily as it was also a custom to win a girl 
in svayamvara for someone else. He hardly thought that some¬ 
thing else was proposed. 

But Yudhisthira puts forth the proposal of all the five brothers 
marrying Draupadi, giving as reason—their mother’s order, further 
adding that it was their pact that a jewel should be divided equally 
among all and he did not wish to break it. 18 

Drupada was shocked to bear this proposal which according 
to him was both against the popular custom as well as the Vedas 
and said that such an action would be an adharma. He also 

l6 Mbh., XIII, 44; XIII, 90, 9. Bom. Ed. (It shows that right of primogeni¬ 
ture of the elder brother was a strong prevalent custom.) 

17 Mbh., I, 182, 11.15. 

18 Mbh., I, 187, 22-24. 
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reproached Yudhisthira paying that he sliould not oven think that 
way. “A man could marry more than one wife but not so a 
woman.” 19 

But Yudhisthira claimed that it was neither adharma nor against 
custom. Indeed it was a dharma and in doing so, they would be 
but following the footsteps of their ancestors. 20 Here it has to be 
noted that Yudhisthira, though he emphatically proclaimed his 
decision as not being opposed to dharma , did not offer any reason 
for the decision except rather the loose one that it was a tradition 
followed by their ancestors. It should be noted too that Kunti 
had already declared the whole situation as ‘one unheard of’. That, 
it was an exclusive family tradition is thus belied by Kunti’s own 
words. 

The next chapter introduces us to Drupada asking Vyasa, on a 
court visit, to solve this knotty problem. Ho asks him, “How 
can one woman be the wife of many ? Would it not lead to a 
Samkara (mixed progeny)”? 

Vyasa puts it thus: “This proposition is of course against the 
popular tradition as well as the vedic tradition, because it is no¬ 
where seen in this world, that one woman may belong to many 
husbands. Yet I would like to listen to different opinions about it. 
Drupada’s objection to it was that one woman oould not marry 
many men at a time because such an action was neither supported 
by popular nor by the vedic tradition. His son—Dhr^tadyumna 
further added that it was improper for an elder brother to approach 
the wife v>f a younger brother. 

Kunti and Yudhisthira however argued differently. The latter 
declared that there did exist an ancient tradition according to 
which one woman could marry many husbands ; firstly that of a 
brahmin woman named Jatila who had married seven husbands 
simultaneously and a woman named Vaksi-daughter of a sage—who 
had married several brothers known as Pracetas. His other 
argument was that he did not want to disobey his mothor, who was 
the best amongst the elders and whose opinion was always as good 
as dharma. Kunti supported Yudhisthira on the plea that a way 
should be found out by which her words may not prove false. 
Vyasa then declared his judgment saying “0 King of the Pancalas, 

19 Mbh., I, 187, 26-27. 

*° Mbh., I, 187, 28. 
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what Yudhi§thira says is dharma, there is no doubt about it. 
But as to how it is dharma and is in line with the scriptures that 
cannot be openly disclosed. You alone are to know it.” Saying 
so, he departed with Drupada to another room. 

The chapter that follows, indicates Vyasa’s explanation so confi¬ 
dentially given. This explanation is neither based upon scriptures 
nor on any tradition. He narrated the legend of the five Upendras 
who were cursed by Lord Siva for insulting him; and who were 
reborn as the five Pandavas and also their royal glory (Sri) who 
was born as Draupadi in the next birth. He presented Drupada 
with a divine sight, whereby he saw them in their original forms. 
And so Drupada, on seeing all this, was fully convinced that there 
was nothing objectionable in bestowing Draupadi on the five 
brothers . 21 To convince him further Vyasa repeated the story 
of the penance of the brahmin girl again. 

Drupada now agreed to the proposal, saying: “Be it dharma 
or adharma , if Lord Sankara has so desired, let it be so. I am not 
at a fault, because Krsna is meant for all of them . 22 Here it has to 
be noted that Vyasa is not able to con vince Drupada by any solid 
arguments. He takes recourse to mystification and Drupada’s 
remark also clearly conveys that he is not fully convinced. Draupadi 
is then married every day to one brother in order of age regaining 
her virginity every day. 

It is thus clearly seen that A^asa satisfied Drupada only by 
miracle and tale-telling. 

One more incident should be narrated here before concluding the 
analysis of the polyandry of Draupadi. When later the five 
Pandavas settled in Indraprastha with their common wife, Narad a 
came to pay a visit to them. He warned them that all the five 
brothers could not stay with one woman peacefully. To illustrate 
his statement he narrated the story of the two mighty rdksasa 
brothers Sunda and Upasunda who fell out with each other and 
killed each other for the sake of a woman. And so according to 
Narada’s advice the Pandavas made a rule that Draupadi should 
stay in turn with all the brothers. When she was in privacy with 
one of the brothers, any other who approached there, should go to 
the forest for twelve years. And later on Arjuna who broke this 

« Mbh., I, 189. 

42 Mbh., I, 190, 4. 
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rule had to go to the forest for twelve years. 23 

This is a point specially to be noted. In any polyandrous society 
existing in this time no such arrangement between the brothers is 
generally recorded. In the absence of the elder brother the right 
of cohabitation usually belongs to all the brothers. Otherwise the 
wife always belongs rightfully to the elder brother. 24 

To resume, a close scrutiny of the above data shows that 
Polyandry is something foreign and unheard of in the Epic except 
in the case of the Pandavas. Even in that case the opposition 
is very strong. Yudhisthira and Kunti, both championing the 
cause of polyandry are at first shocked by the situation themselves. 
When Kunti learns that the bhilcsd which her sons had brought is 
indivisible, she is sorry for what she had spoken, and Consults 
Yudhisthira for finding a way out of it. Yudhisthira also at first 
proposes that Arjuna should get married to Draupadi because she 
was Arjuna’s prize. It is only after Arjuna refuses to do so on the 
plea that he cannot marry before his elder brother, and that 
Yudhisthira reads in the eyes of all his brothers the desire to ma,rry 
the beautiful princess, that the idea of a polyandrous marriage 
springs up in his mind. In end polyandry is upheld as an ancient 
custom of the family and in compliance w r ith his mother’s 
words which makes it dharmya (right and proper) he forces the 
unwilling Drupada and his son Dhrstadyumna to accept it. 

The introduction of Vyasa in the matter is very strange and 
un-understandable. It was by his advice that the Pandavaa 
went to the svayamvara. The whole passage seems a later inter¬ 
polation—being absolutely superfluous there—thus seems certain. 
Again when ho later appears in Drupada’s court, he acts as if he is 
ignorant of what has happened before, and that it was at his sug¬ 
gestion that the Pandavas had come there and tries to estimate 
the situation anew'. Not only that but he shows surprise at the 
suggestion of the polyandrous marriage though it was his own 
suggestion. The whole situation can be explained only if the 

** Mbh., I, 204, 28. (It is possible that the whole of the passage is a 
fabrication to explain the twelve-year wandering of Arjuna which according 
to Hopkins is a collection of the heroic feasts of Arjuna brought together 
and explained as having been performed during his twelve-year wandering. 
E. W. Hopkins, Great Epics of India, p. 12.) 

14 E. Westermarck, History of Human Marriage, Vol. III, p. 194. 
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whole passage in which Vyasa advises the Pandavas to attend the 
svayarhvara is taken as an interpolation. Again his behaviour in 
Drupada’s court is most unconvincing and so are his stories told to 
Drupada to obtain approval for Draupadl’s polyandrous marriage. 25 

Yudhistbira's own arguments to convince Drupada are most 
unconvincing and it is very surprising that a personality like Vyasa, 
renowned for his learning, is expected to be convinced f y it. Even 
Vyasa does not accept it as a tradition and tries to bring about the 
desired polyandrous marriage by resorting to mystification. The 
illustrations of the polyandrous marriage given by Yudhi$thira are 
more exceptions than indicative of current custom. 

We may now examine the attitude of the Epic itself towards the 
polyandrous marriage of Draupadi. Though the Epic accepts the 
polyandrous marriage as a fact, all references to it are made with 
leluctance. The Adiparva refers to the polyandrous marriage of 
Draupadi as inhuman. 26 80 does Karna in Sabhaparva 27 where 
he refers to Draupadi as a harlot serving five men at a time. Had 
the custom been a common one Karna would not have remarked 
derogativelv. 

Thus the fact that Draupadi’s marriage is the only instance of 
the polyandrous marriage that we come across in the Epic, itself 
establishes that it is rather an exception than a rule. Polyandry 
as an institution is absolutely out-dated in the Epic and not only 
that but even the very idea of polyandry is shocking and revolting 
to the Epic society at any rate by the time of its final compilation. 

Winternitz, on the other hand, explains away this particular 
polyandrous mar riage as a custom strictly limited to a certain family 
tradition, Yudhisthira belonging to a family with such a tradition— 

25 M. Wintomitz, J. K. S., 1897- —Notes on the Mbh. After entering 
into a lengthy argument to contradict the statement made by Prof. Dahlmann 
that the polyandric marriage of Draupadi was only invented in order to 
illustrate symbolically the indivisibility of the common property belonging to 
the joint family Winternitz establishes; after a comparison of the story of the 
five Upendras in the Epic with those of the Markamjeyapurana and others 
.and also with references to the polyandrous marriage of Draupadi in Jain and 
Buddhistic literature—that the legend of the five Upendras narrated to explain 
Draupadl’s marriage is nothing but a sectarian interpolation and so is the 
story of the Brahmin girl. 

86 Mbh., 1, 2, 88. 

27 Mbh., II, 68, 35, (Bom. Ed.) 
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amd supports his conclusion by Yudhi$thira’s own argument® 
which refers to it as their old family tradition. The polyandric 
tradition of the Pandavas which seems to be a relic of a tradition of 
remote past, 28 according to Wintemitz, seems to be too well 
known and late an instance to be successfully ignored. And 
in spite of the efforts of the Epic—at time of the final compilation 
of which the tradition must not only have been outdated but also 
repugnant to the society due to the newer concepts about sex 
morality—it has to accept it and retain it. It is very probable 
that the original Epic had accepted the polyandry of Draupadi 
without any apologetic comment. 29 

Equally vehement opposition to polyandry is to be found in 
Ramayana. Briffault makes of the marriage of Rama and his 
brothers with Slta and her sisters as a possible instance of a poly- 
androus group marriage. His argument is based on a comment 
made by a Rak$asa Viradha. This Rak^asa intended to carry 
away Slta during the earlier part of Rama’s banishment. On 
seeing the two brothers accompanied by only one woman in a 
forest Viradha remarks, “Alas, what use is your ascetic attire ? 
You both stay with one woman. Who are you two—who commit 
such an adharma giving a bad name to the r$is in general”. Briffault 
further attempts to support his argument by a reference to Jan aka’s 
speech on the occasion of Slta’s marriage: “O best of the sages 
by y our command I shall now bestow both my daughters Slta and 
Urmila to your family;” 30 The marriage of four brothers of Rama 
with the four sisters of Janaka family is considered an instance 
of group marriage by Briffault. 

But Briffault is radically mistaken. He does not take other most 
essential and important references into consideration. For the 
separate marriage of each brother with each sister is unequivooally 
mentioned in the Ramayana. Thus, after declaring that he will 
bestow his two daughters to the members of the family of Dasaratha 
and thus unite the two families, Janaka declares: “I bestow this 
Sita won by bravery and refulgent like a goddess to Ramacandra; 
and Urmila to Laksamana. 0 best of the sages, I declare it for 

28 It is a well accepted fact now that some part of the epics are even 
Pre-Vedic. 

s * E. W. Hopkina, Great Epics of India, p. 376 

80 J£. Briffault. The Mothers, Vol. 1. p. 682 & foot note 1, p. 683. 
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the third time to make it definite that I bestow Slta upon Rama- 
candra and TJrmila upon Lak$amana. ” 31 And this, his speech occurs 
in the verses that immediately follow those verses on which Briffault 
relies. Similarly the two daughters of Kusadhvaja are separately 
bestowed upon Bharata and Satrughna. 32 Their marriage cere¬ 
monies—and it should be particularly observed, the bestowal of 
daughters by their respective fathers ( lcanyadana ) as also the 
acceptance of the hand of the bride (pd/rbi-grahana) are performed 
individually in each case. 33 

This proves our contention that this marriage cannot be consi¬ 
dered an instance of group marriage. The remark of the Raksasa 
referred to above incidentally reflecting the attitude of the Epic 
composer towards Polyandry—is simply a misjudgment on his 
part, which as a custom is repugnant even to a Raksasa. 

A reference may be made here to an episode related in Malia- 
bharata 34 describing the birth of the sage Dlrghatamas. Sago 
TJtathya had a wife Mamata who was pregnant by him. Once 
Utathya’s younger brother Brhaspati approached his elder brother’s 
wife with a desire for sexual intercourse. Mamata said to him, 
‘Please do not approach me, at this time, O Brhaspati I am already 
holding the seed of your elder brotl^r Utathya in my womb, and 
it is studying the six vedas there. Your seed is powerful and I 
shall not be able to hold two seeds at a time. 1 But Bihaspati 
restless with desire, was unable to control his passion. He started 
the sexual act with Mamata. The foetus in the womb however 
recorded its protest against this behaviour of Brhaspati saying, 
“O father ( tdta ), there is no possibility of two, staying here. Your 
seed is powerful and I am here from the beginning. 1 ' So saying he 
blocked the way of the uterus by his foot. As a result, the powerful 
seed of Brhaspati trickled down to the ground. Bihaspati was 
very angry at this and cursed the foetus that it will stay in perpetual 
darkness. Accordingly, the child was born blind and was known 
as Dlrghatamas. Mamata’s answer to Brhaspati is worth noting- 
She refuses him, but it is not on the ground of dharma or that of 
any other sex taboo. She refuses him only for physical reasons,. 

41 Ramaya^a, II, 71, 20-22. 

••Ramaya^a, II, 72, 11. 

** Ramayaga, II, 73, 29. 

* 4 Mbh., I, 98. 
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namely of pregnancy and of the impossibility of holding more than 
one foetus. This clearly indicates that there were no scruples, 
nothing wrong for an apparently married woman to be approached 
by hor husband’s younger brother . 35 

Here the right of the younger brother to hold sexual relations 
with the wife of his elder brother is recognised. This is also found 
in Apastamba Dharma sutra , 36 where a girl is said to be given to 
the family. In Bihaspati snpli 37 the custom of giving a daughter 
to the family is a KaHvarjya one, t hat is as one of the type not 
to be followed in the Kali-age. This emphasizes another important 
aspect clearly, viz. that it was a custom prevalent in the past but 
abolished by the time of the writer. 

There is also another tradition according to which first the 
brothers and then the kinsmen had a right to marry the widow of 
the deceased family member . 38 The Epics abound in examples 
illustrating this tradition, discussed elsewhere. Some of which are 
Tara and Sugriva, Mandodarl and Vibhixana wherein the widow 
of the elder brother actually marries the brother-in-law, and 
Slta and Laksmana wherein a suggestion to the same effect is 
made. The Smiti writers on the other hand restrict the intimacy 
ol the widow and her brother-in-law to the institution of niyoga 
according to which the brother-in-law or the kinsman was allowed 
to raise a child on the widow , 40 only when her husband died child¬ 
less and the widow desired it. 

36 Meyer quotes this case as a probable example of group-marriage re¬ 
marking: “It is, indeed, a strange thing to find a usage, which aroused the 
moral feelings of the Indians, unhesitatingly ascribed to the priest of gods, 
Brhaspati, and to his brother,... and one feels tempted to look upon such 
things as echoes from a time when among even the Aryans also group marriage- 
may have been a recognised institution . . . Yet there is always left a certain 
doubt as to the actual state existing in those days”. (Meyer, J. J., Sexual 
Life in India, Vol. 1, pp. 114-115.) There is nothing in the Epic to warrant. 
Meyer’s inference of group marriage and strange it is that he himself doubts, 
the probability of what he infers. It is very probable that the entire story 
is a fantastic fabrication interpolated to explain the etymology of the name 
Dlrghatamas. This story is narrated in Brhaddevata, 4, 11-13. 

86 Apastamba Dharma Sutra—as quoted in DharmakoSa, p. 198. 

87 Brhaspati—As quoted in the DharmakoSa at p. 1030. 

88 Kautilya, III, 4. 

88 Brhaspati—as quoted in DharmakoSa, p. 1030. 

48 P. V. Kane, History of Dharmasastras, Vol. II, pp. 614-615. 
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Thus that the attitude of the Epics towards polyandry is abso¬ 
lutely hostile is certain. Though polyandry is accepted as an 
ancient tradition both by the Epic as well as the Sutra and Smrti 
literature, it has become quite repugnant to society of the Epic 
period and was not in keeping with the sexual standard of 
those days. An instance ol a polyandrous marriage like that 
of Pandava-Draupadi is “specially explained away, glossed over and 
mystified .” 41 


^Monier Williams, Indian Epic Poetry, p. 10. 



Chapter III 


PREMARITAL SEX RELATIONS 

In the Taittirlya Aranyaka (1,27) is to be found a reference to 
pregnant kumarin, and the Samhitas often refer to sons of un- 
wodded mothers ( kumaripulras) exposed and attacked by animals. 1 
According to Upadhyaya even in the Rgveda unions without 
religious sanctions between men and women are not unknown. 2 
This clearly indicates that premarital sex relations which were not 
completely unknown wore socially tolerated. At the same time 
it seems, opinion was getting crystallized against such relations 
because issues of such relations are here suggested to be exposed 
to animals. Yet often enough, the repugnance expressed by people 
towards the children from such relations may not have been of an 
intensity, strong enough to affect notably the social status of such 
an illegitimate offspring, particularly if the child proved to be a 
man of strong moral character as in the case of Satyakama Jabala. 
£atyakama Jabala openly admitted that he was an illegitimate 
child of a maid servant and yet he was admitted as a pupil of a 
famous preceptor, in consequence to his speaking the truth. 

The conclusions with regard to the state of sex-ethics of un¬ 
married girls as gathered from the Epic data tallies with the tradi¬ 
tion as reflected in the Samhitas. Instances of unmarried girls 
having sexual relations with a man and attaining motherhood are 
to be found in the Epics. These girls in due course got married 
according to the usual religious rites and. the children born in 
maidenhood are considered as belonging to the husbands of their 
mothers. 

Vyasa, the legendary compiler of the great Epic was himself 
a progeny of unwedded love. 3 His mother Matsyagandha, as the 
Epic narrates, was the foster daughter of a fisherman and rowed 
her father’s ferry beat from one shore of the Ganges to the other. 
Once sago Farasara happened to be a passenger in her ferry boat. 

1 Vajasneyi Samhita, XXX, 6. as quoted in the Vedic Index, Vol. I, p. 396. 
*B. S. Upadhyaya, Women in the Rgveda, p. 194. 

*Mbh.,I, 51-56 
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The fair fisherwoman attracted his attention at once, and soon a 
desire to enjoy her arose in his mind. He accordingly expressed 
his desire. Matsyagandha refused him on the plea that she was 
ashamed of cohabiting in public with so many people on both 
shores looking upon them . 4 But the sag? at once created a mist 
round the boat ,so that nobody could see them. Wonderstruck 
at this miracle, the maiden spoke again, “Know me to be a maiden, 
O brilliant one, under the protection of my father. My maiden¬ 
hood would lapse by your contact; how then, shall I be able to 
return home ? I shall not be able to stay at my father’s house 
here after. Consider all this first and then act as you like .” 5 The 
girl was relieved of her fear by a promise on the part of the sage 
that her maidenhood would be restored to her after the intercourse . 6 
The sage further undertook to grant Matsyagandha any boon 
she cared to ask. Accordingly Matsyagandha expressed the 
desire that a sweet perfume should emanate from her body. The 
sage granted it and the intercourse between the two took place 
in the boat. As a result of the union Matsyagandha, now also 
known as Tojamigandha, because of the pleasing odour coming out 
from her body for milos together, at once gave birth to a child whom 
she cast off on an island in the Yamuna river. The child—because 
he was cast off on an island (dvlpa )—was Called Dvaipayana . 7 

Parasara’s spontaneous proposal to a fair fisherwoman without 
any idea of marriage with her indicates that such relations must 
not have been altogether unusual. Matsyagandha’s pretext 
that she could not accept Parasara’s proposal because she was still 
under the protection of her father, besides pointing towards an 
absolute patriarchate where the head of the family wielded abso¬ 
lute power over the children ; also indicates that she herself had 
no scruples so far as her virginity was concerned. Parasara’s 
offer to grant her virginity back after the intercourse seems to 
be a later addition to the original story to accommodate the require- 

4 Mbh., I, 57, 58 

5 Mbh., I, 57, 61-62. 

6 Mbh., I, 57, 63. 

7 In the same Parva when Matsyagandha (as Satyavati) narrates this- 
episode to Bhisma, she says that she agreed to the proposal of Parasara. 
because she was afraid of a curse if she were to refuse him. She also states 
that the child bom out of the union was cast off by her on the island as instruc¬ 
ted by the sage himself, so that she might be a virgin again. Mbh., I, 99,9-12. 
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merits of the later concept of chastity, according to which virginity 
must have been an essential pre-requisite of marriage and hence 
prized as a virtue for unmarried women. The excuse, as put 
forward later on by her, for her acceptance of proposal, namely, 
the fear of the curse, may point to a state of social hierarchy where 
probably brahmins and great sages were not unknown to take 
advantage of their position and where women of a lower status 
must have submitted to the pressure of their demand due to the 
fear of a curse. The whole thing thus is a brahmanic innovation, 
firstly, to make excusable the loose behaviour of Matsyagandha by 
providing an excuse for her, and secondly to emphasize the mysteri¬ 
ous power of a brahmin’s curse. 

KuntI, 8 the mother of the Pandava heroes had to undergo a 
similar experience. But in her story, we find a stubborn resistance 
to the advances of god Surya, in contrast to the meek resistance 
•of Matsyagandha. When KuntI was still a young girl and was 
staying with her foster father Kuntlbhoja, she was entrusted with 
the task of receiving guests and treating them well. Once the 
famous sage Durvasa happened to be their guest. KuntI served 
him so sincerely and faced the ordeal set by his idiosyncracies so 
well that despite the fact that he was a very difficult man, the sage 
was pleased to grant her a boon. She was taught five mantras . 
By reciting each, she could command any of the gods to her service 
and conceive through him. Immature as she was, on receiving 
the boon KuntI became very curious and just to test it, she invited 
Surya by reciting mantras. The t*od appeared before her at 
once and wa3 ready to be of use to her for the bestowal of a son, 
strong and refulgent like his own self. KuntI however wanted 
Surya to return to his abode. She apologised for calling him, 
saying it was only due to a maidenly curiosity that she had invited 
him. But once called, Siirya refused to return without fulfilling 
his office and threatened to curse the girl’s father as well as the 
brahmin who so foolishly bestowed a boon on such an immature 
girl. KuntI was now in a fix. Again she pleaded with Surya 
on moral grounds saying, “Only my parents and elders can 
bestow me to any person. Nor do I want to destroy my dharma 
beoause in this world the safe keeping of the body is held in honour 
.as the virtuous way of woman’s life. So please forgive my childish 
1 Mbh., Ill, 290. 
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curiosity and return to your place .” 9 But Surya was not road } 7 
to put himself in a ridiculous position by going back without 
his fulfilling the purpose for which his presence was desired. Kunti 
becoming afraid of the curse upon her family with which he threa¬ 
tened her agreed to submit herself to Surya saying that any relative 
of her could bestow her on Surya if he thought that what they wero 
doing was according to dharma . 10 But Surya did not think it 
necessary to inform any of her relatives because he declared: 
“Neither your father, nor your mother, nor any of your elders have 
any right over you.” He also said that a woman was free to behave 
as she liked . 11 Yet he demolished the fears of Kunti by telling 
her that after the intercourse she would regain her virginity and 
that the son born of the union would be very famous . 12 

Kunti is only half convinced by these arguments but once assured 
that her chastity would be restored, and what is still more important 
being afraid of the god’s curse she yielded to the god, definitely 
unwillingly—as if dazed by his refulgent personality. In due 
course she gave birth to the mighty Karna bedecked with an 
armour and earings right at birth as was promised by Surya ; but 
due to the fear of the kinsfolk she put him in a chest and floated 
the chest into the Ganges. And none but an old nurse knew the 
secret . 13 

The difference between the attitude of the two maidens towards 
the persons who approached them as reflected in the episodes 
narrated above is noteworthy. Matsyagandha, the daughter of a 
fisherman accustomed to mix wdth all sorts of people did not hesitate 
much before yielding to the sago. Her only strong ground for 
refusal is based upon the fear of her parents, viz., that if sho lost 
her virginity without their consent, she might not be accepted by 
them into their house thereafter and then she did not know where 
to go. Kunti’s refusal on the other hand is based not only on the 
ground of this fear but even more on the moral degradation that is 
involved. Reared up as a king’s fond daughter and always en¬ 
circled by nobility, she had fixed ideas about the manner in which. 

9 Mbh., Ill, 290, 22. 

10 Mbh., Ill, 290, 8-11. 

« Ref. Chapt. I., p. 5. 

i* Mbh., Ill, 291, 12-16. 

I® Mbh., Ill, 292, 2-6. 
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a lady should behave and so she is terribly shocked by the proposal. 
She tries to convince Sfirya that chastity is the first virtue 
in a good woman. Fear of a curse, however, did not dictate to 
Matsyagandha the course she look. It is only in a later version— 
and in a different context—the narration of the episode by herself 
to Bhisma,—her stepson—that she talks of the fear of the curse, 
perhaps to save her face from the shame of yielding. 

It should be noted that in both the episodes the father is said 
to be the proper person to hand over the girl in marriage and hence 
sex relation without his knowledge and permission was against 
dharma. Before marriage a maiden was the property of her father 
and was not independent to bestow herself to anybody. Recalling 
that svayamvara was an accepted type of marriage, even the 
svayamvara was arranged by the father. 

Each of them, however, leaves the child born, to nature’s mercy. 
Matsyagandha for the sake of convenience at the bidding of sage 
Parasara himself, while KuntI to hide her shame. Matsyagandha 
in her married life as Satyavati makes no secret that she had a son 
before marriage. Not only that she even frankly confesses every¬ 
thing to her stepson Bhisma and invites Vyasa for niyoga with her 
daughter-in-laws. Kunti keeps the birth of Kama a secret. Even 
though she desired on at least one special occasion to open her 
heart in connection with it, she is not able to do so. It is at the 
end of the Mahabharata war that she reveals this to Yudhi$thira 
and invites his censure. The difference in behaviour is not easily 
explained. It may be due to the brahmanic glorification of the 
Pandava brothers as the ideal heroes of the family, as also the way 
the two—Matsyagandha and Kunti—were brought up. 

But from the above data one fact emerges out clearly. A woman 
could not have or keep to herself a child born during her unmarried 
condition indicating thereby that she was not supposed to have a 
child before marriage; and that if this ever happened it brought 
shame and disgrace to the family of the woman concerned. This 
conclusion is further supported by a story narrated in the 
Ramayana. It is found in the Uttarakanda (Chapter 3) and hence 
is of a much later origin. The great sage Pulatsya was performing 
penance in a very beautiful forest. Attracted by the natural beauty 
of that forest, many a damsels and apearas came there to enjoy 
themselves and so Pulatsya was constantly disturbed by their 
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merry making. Much enraged at this state of things he put a 
curse on the place saying: “if any maiden will come within my sight, 
^ehe will become pregnant at once.” Once the daughter of king 
Trnabindu accidently entered the hermitage of the sage and 
she beoame a prey to his curse. Returning to her father she reported 
the physical change she had undergone. Her father approached 
the sage immediately and requested him to get married with 
the girl. Pulatsya did so gladly, and later Visrava-Ravana’s 
father was born. This episode wherein the king at once hands 
over the pregnant girl in marriage to a person who caused the 
pregnancy-be it by cohabitation or even miraculously as in the episode 
under consideration indicates, clearly that it was necessary that a 
child be born within a wedlock. 

The episode of Madhavi 14 as described in the story of Galava 
also lays stress on virginity as a virtue even when cohabitation is 
allowed. After serving for a thousand years, Galava, a disciple of 
Visvamitra, obtained the latter’s permission to return home: 
On his repeated inquiry as to what fees he should pay, the 
sage became very angry and asked him to bring eight hundred 
horses each with a body as refulgent as the moon, but with one 
ear black. Galava was much puzzled and sought the help of his 
friend Garuda, who took him to king Yavati. Yayati did not 
possess the horses so he gave Galava his beautiful daughter Madhavi 
in return of whom he would get his desired object. 15 Galava 
proceeded fiom one king to another along with the girl but nobody 
possessed such eight hundred horses, each a replica of a porto-type. 
There were only six hundred such horses in existence, their owner¬ 
ship being divided amongst three different kings. Now Galava 
was facing a dilemma but Madhavi herself found a way out of this. 
She told Galava that a Brahmin learned in the vedas had given 
her a boon according to which after each delivery she would be 
a virgin again. When Galava got this assurance, he gave the girl 
in turn to the three different kings in marriage and as the bride- 
price, asked the horses jjossessed by each. The condition of the 
marriage was that the girl, Madhavi should be returned to him 
again after a son was born to her. Thus Galava obtained six 
hundred horses. In place of the remaining two hundred horses, 

Mbh., V, 106ff. (Bom. Ed.) 

* a Mbh., V, 113, 11*13, (Bom. Ed.) 
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Madhavi herself was offered by Galava to Visvamitra, to whom 
also she bore a son. Visvamitra was quite satisfied with this type 
of gurudaksind and reproached Galava saying that instead of the 
horses, he would have gladly accepted the girl himself and be¬ 
gotten four sons. 

In the above episode Madhavi acoepts the situation in which she 
is put without any hesitation. Perhaps this is a sign of obedience 
to her father who was the sole judge of his daughter’s morals. 

In all the episodes narrated above whab emerges as a common 
factor is that the maiden had sexual relations before getting duly 
married, for one reason or the other, and also had a child. But in 
all these three episodes the virginity of the girl is restored after 
the intercourse takes place and one mysterious explanation or 
another is given as to how that happens. Either it is through the 
boon of a brahmin or some god. When Draupadi contracts a 
polyandrous marriage with the Pandavas it is mentioned that her 
maidenhood is restored to her everytime she got married with one 
of the brothers. Thus she got married with one brother, stayed 
with him for the night and still “the lovely one with the glorious 
waist, the very mighty one, at the end of each day became a maiden 
again. 16 This very emphasis on virginity as a necessary pre-nuptial 
condition indicates that a definite change in the sex-ethics in the 
Epics has taken place viz. that virginity formerly not valued as a 
virtue in unmarried women has now become a necessary moral 
virtue by the time of the present version of the Epic, and any 
lapses during maidenhood came to be condoned by mysterious 
explanations or divine sanctions. 

Marriage of Madhavi with different kings is not an instance of a 
•casual sex relation like other cases but an instance of remarriage 
of a married woman, indicating that one marriage can be annulled 
on the fulfilment of one condition and a second marriage may be 
brought about. 17 

18 Mbh., I, 190, 14. 

17 This type of conditional marriage is a peculiarity of the Epics and one 
•notes many such illustrations in the Epics. Thus in the Adiparva, it is related 
that Arjuna contracts two such marriages. First, with the Naga damsel 
Ulupl and second, with the Manipur princess Citrangada. With Ulupl he 
stays but for one night. Both these marriages end when a son is born and 
4/he husband and wife separate after that. In the marriage of Bhima and 
-Hidimba an actual condition is laid down that Bhima would separate from 
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We have already noticed in the above instances how children 
bom out of pre-marital sex relations were generally unwanted and 
hence abandoned. This brings out the social code of morality: a 
woman was not supposed to have any child before marriage and 
if this ever happened it brought shame and disgrace to the family. 

The lapses already committed are all either by brahmin sages or 
mythical personalities like the god Sun. They are somehow con¬ 
doned during the brahmanification of the Epio, the sons born of 
such illicit unions being glorified as either great heroes or great 
sages. 

In the transitional stage sons of unmarried women were found as 
members of society and were given a definite name of kdnina and 
throughout the whole range of Smrti literature the status of illicit 
children is discussed and defined. 

In the list of various types of sons given in the Adiparva (1,111) 
kdnina ranks fifth in number and is placed after the son of a re¬ 
married widow. Yet he takes a higher place than an adopted or 
a bought son, while in Manu 18 kdnina is placed seventh in the 
list and is not considered as worthy to inherit his family’s property 
(< abandhu ). An adopted and a made (krtrima) son are placed higher 
than a kdnina son by Manu. The list given in the Anusasana- 
parva, 19 tallies with that of Manu. Brhaspati (XXV, 39, 41) deno¬ 
unces a kdnina along with a ksetraja and a gudhaja son in very 
clear terms. 


Hidimba as soon as a son is born to her and so he did. Another variety of the 
same type is represented by the marriage of Ganga and &antanu where tho 
former makes a condition that 6antanu should not interfere in her personal 
matters. Accordingly &antanu is non-interfering even when Ganga drowns 
seven children born out of the union. However, when the eighth son is born, 
6antanu prevents Ganga from drowning him and because the condition is 
broken, Ganga leaves the child with &Lntanu and goes away. 

This type of conditional marriage can bo traced in the hymns of the Hgveda. 
The dialogue hymn between Urvasi and Pururava (X,95) shows that Urvasi 
married Pururava on a condition that he should not appear naked before her 
and should look after her ewes. The Gandharva who wanted Urvasi back 
with them cheated the king by making noise like ewes and the king went 
naked to protect them. Urvasi saw him and went away. 

Cf. B. S. Upadhyaya, Women in Bgveda, P. 71. 

is Manu, IX, 159-160. 

18 Mbh., XIII, 49, 3-5 (Bom. ed) (as interpreted by P. V. Kane, History 
of Dharmasastras, Vol. III. pp. 644-5.) 
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The Anusasanaparva whioh parallels Manu in the gradation of 
eons would not justify us to believe that the attitude of the Epic 
writer confirmed to that of Manu. In spite of its strong attitude, 
the Anusasanaparva (49, 20-21. Bom. Ed.) grants the status of 
sonship to all the sons. Vyasa is invited for niyoga relations with 
the queens of Vicitravirya not only as a renowned sage but as an 
elder brother of Santanu as mentioned in the present version of 
the Epic. Similar is the case of Kar$a. He is not condemned when 
Yudhi$thira came to know that he was an illegitimate child of 
Kunti, but treating him as his brother he offered him water 
libations. Not only that but even Kama’s right to inheritance is 
accepted by Yudhi^thira when he declares that if he would have 
been conversant with the fact of his kinship with the former, ho 
would have gladly resigned his right to throne in his favour. 20 

The Epic thus considers a prenuptial phild as belonging to the 
husband of the mother and sharing equal rights with the other 
children of the mother born in wedlock. It should be noted here 
that in spite of this the husband of the mother is never addressed 
as the father of such a child. Vyasa is repeatedly addressed as 
the son of Parasara and Karna as the son of Surya and not of Pandu. 
This indicates that children were supposed to belong to their 
progenitor—a view taken by the Dharmasastras. The difference 
of opinion registered by the Dharmasastra writers as to whether a 
seed sown into another’s field belonged to the sower of the seed or 
to the owner of the field is instructive here. Manu in very definite 
terms declares that a seed sown in the field of another belongs to the 
owner of the field and not to the sower. 21 And perhaps it is on the 
strength of this principle that he declares kdnlna and sahodha sons 
as belonging to the legally wedded husband of the girl and not to 
their progenitor. 22 

The fore-going survey of prenuptial sex-morals clearly indicates 
the fact that girls remained unmarried till they attained puberty. 
The Vedic marriage ritual as revealed in the famous marriage hymn 
of the Rgveda describing the marriage of Surya clearly indicates 
that the bride was quite grown up so that consummation of 
marriage could take place immediately and she was of an age fit for 

20 Mbh., Jalpradanika parva, 27, 23-25 (Bom. Ed). 

21 Manu, IX, 32-55. 

22 Manu, IX, 172-173. 
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procreation. In fact consummation was an essential part of vedic 
marriage ritual. 23 Not only that, the vedic tradition 24 confirms 
instances of many maidens growing old in their father’s house, to 
avert which disaster, the Atharva-veda 26 prescribes many potions 
and secret spells. The romantic marriages and descriptions of 
youths falling in love with maidens and their attempts to acquire 
them in marriage essentially establish the fact that marriage was 
contracted only between two persons fully grown up. 26 The 
Brhad-samhita (68, 10) gives a remarkable statement to the effect 
that a woman is not fully grown till she is twenty. Upadhyaya 
further tries to prove the existence of late marriages firstly by 
emphasizing the occurrence of the words used to denote women 
(viz. Kanya, Yuvatl , Yosa) most of which according to him refer to 
unmarried maidens signifying their mature youthful age; and 
secondly by reference to the ceremony of addressing the Gandharva 
Visvavasu in the form of a rod lying in the nuptial bed who is 
considered to be in charge of the woman till her husband takes 
over the charge. (R.V.X,85, 21-22.). 27 Almost all the lady charac¬ 
ters of the Epic are fully grown up at the time of their marriage. 
The heroines of the Epics like Draupadl, Sakuntala, DamayantT, 
Savitrl, Kunti, Satyavati and others who were not only physically 
mature but also showed a profound mental maturity at the time of 
marriage. It has been a long established fact by now that the case 
of Rama marrying Sita at the age of six, as a later portion of 
Ramayana tries to suggest is but a later interpolation. This gets 
strengthened by the fact that there is no other reference to pre- 
puberty marriage either in Ramayana or Mahabharata. It is 
therefore more reasonable to assume that prepuberty marriage 
must have been so strong by the time of the final compilation of 
Ramayana that such attempts must have been boldly made to 

28 Cf. B. S. Upadhyaya; “Women in Rgveda”, p. 50. 

24 Rgveda, I, 117, 7; II, 17, 7; X, 39, 3; X, 405, (Vedic Index, Vol. I, 
p. 474). 

25 Atharvaveda, 111, 8; Rgveda X, 145; XI, 89-102, 103, 131; VII, 36-38. 

(Vedic Index, Vol. I, p. 474) 

26 Rgveda, I, 115, 2; Atharvaveda. II, 30; III, 25; VI, 8-9; 82. 

Rgveda, I, 167, 3; IX, 32, 5—depicts mutual affection. 

Rgveda, I, 117, 18—refers to lovers bestowing gifts. 

.(Vedic Index, Vol. I, p. 474) 

27 B. S. Upadhyaya, “Women in Rgveda”, p. 51-53. 
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bring the marriage of the popular hero on par with the special tradi¬ 
tions of the time . 28 

Manu (IX, 94) recommends a girl of twelve years to be given in 
marriage to a man of thirty and a girl of eight years for a man of 
twenty four. Even in the early sutras such as the Manava 
(I, VII, 8) and Gobhila (III, IV, 6), the rule prescribing a very 
low age for the bride is recorded. 29 The Anusasana parva 30 also 
lays down: ‘‘A man thirty years old should marry a nagnikd ten 
years old ; if he is twenty one years old he should marFy a girl seven 
years old”. Inspite of such injunctions, however, the general 
prevalence of marriages after puberty can be conoluded from the 
descriptions of such rites as the caturthikarma in the Grhyasutias, 
indicating the consummation of marriage on the fourth day. 31 

The custom of pre-puberty marriage does not seem to be a 
practice even at the time of Manu because he (IX, 91) declares 
that a girl should be given away within three years of the appearance 
of menstruation and if the father of the girl fails in his duty to do 
so, the girl is advised to find out a suitable husband by herself. 
The later Smrti writers however curtail the period to three months 
from three years. 32 Not only that but the fact that the marriage 
of a girl who has achieved puberty is further emphasized by the 
fact that she should be bestowed upon an unworthy person if a 
suitable match is not found as against the injunction of Manu who 
allows a girl in such circumstances to remain unmarried in her 
father’s house, till death. 33 Not only that but different types of 
marriages between people of mature age were allowed. Thus the 
warrior class was permitted to marry by capture or to form love 
matches generally. Pre-puberty marriages thus must have made 
their first appearance earliest in the medieval period. 

Here we see tw r o traits running parellel together—emphasis on 
virginity and advocacy of early marriages. It is difficult to say 
whether early marriages led to an emphasis on virginity or whether 
emphasis on virginity w r as a potent faotor in the advocacy of early 

88 Cf. A. S. Attekar, “Position of Women in Hindu Culture” pp. 
62-113. 

29 As quoted in the Encyclopedia of Ethics and Religion, Vol. VIII,p.423ff. 

80 Mbh., XIII, 44, 14 (Bom. Ed.) 

. 81 V. M. Apte, Social and Religious Life in the Grhya Sutras; pp. 47-48. 

88 Cf. Gautama XVII, 20; Visnu 24, 41; Mahabharata III, 277, 32. 

88 Cf. Manu, IX, 89. 
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marriages. A tradition in the Mahabharata which may not be 
reliable for assigning priority to either is however recorded here. 
Accordingly an unmarried girl when in her jiu had a right to 
satisfy herself and for that purpose she could offer herself to any 
man she chose and it also became a duty for that man to satisfy 
her by begetting a son on her. King Yayati was married to 
ttevayfei—the daughter of the preceptor of the demon king. Along 
with ether things she brought £armi$tha—the daughter of the 
demon king'in her dowry. Sarmisfha, young and beautiful as 
she was—offerod herself to Yayati saying that her rtu should not 
be wasted. Yayati then had four sons on her. When Devayani 
came to know about this she became very jealous and angry and 
questioned the king. Yayati however put forward an excuse 
saying, “I have only performed my dharma in complying with the 
desire of the daughter of the demon king who was in her rtu, and 
who requested me to satisfy her. A person who does not satiate 
a woman in her ftu, incurs the sin of killing a foetus.” 34 It is quite 
possible that Yayati might have been enamoured of Sarmi^fha and 
later on offered an acceptable excuse. But this very ground can 
very well be served to hasten the marriage of a maiden. 35 

The evolution of the concept of pre-nuptial chastity found an 
expression in the fact that only a virgin bride could be married 
according to dharma. This requirement is mentioned in the laws 
of marriage in the Grhyasutras and Dharmasutras in general. 
Marriage formulas are intended only for a maiden. 36 Thus, only 
that form of marriage wherein a maiden is duly bestowed upon 
the groom by the guardian of the girl is within the pale of 
dharma. 

The fact that a bride should necessarily be a virgin debars even 
the remarriage of widows. Manu explicitly lays down that a bride 
could be given away but once. 37 The diadactic portions of the 
Epics tally with Manu when they allow only a widow whose marriage 
is not consummated (aksatd yoni) to remarry either the brother-in-law 
or a kinsman, 88 but without the recitation of the formal marriage 

84 Mbh., I, 72, 31-33, 46. 

88 J. Joly, Hindu law and Custom, p. 131. 

34 Encyclopedea of Religion & Ethics, Vol. VIII, Note—Marriage, p. 462. 

87 Manu, IX, 47. 

88 Mbh., XIII, 44, 53-54 (Bom. Ed.); Manu, IX, 76. 
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sacraments. The later kalivarjya rules however forbid the re¬ 
marriage of even a virgin widow . 39 

The concept of virginity not only restricted pre-marital sex 
liberty but also curtailed the right of a woman to contract a second 
marriage after the death of her husband as marriage can only be 
of a virgin. Chastity is not only demanded of a woman as a neces¬ 
sary pre-nuptial condition, but is also enforced upon her after the 
demise of her husband These, along with an advocacy of complete 
fidelity during the wedlock creates ground for a social ideal of 
pdtivratya. 


89 P. V. Kane, History of DharmaSastras, Vol, lit, p. 931. 
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FIDELITY IN WEDLOCK 

Sexual relationship is regulated by norms and customs. Hence 
it is not a matter of surprise if with the growth of moral ideas in a 
particular society, the regulations change from an earlier phase 
reflecting comparatively greater freedom of sex behaviour in 
marriage to the later phases where relations smack more of proprie¬ 
tory right in women. 

Even in the Vedic samhitas, which relate mainly to the religious 
life of the Aryan people, references to sex relation outside wedlock 
are noticed here and there. Words like mahariagna and jdra which 
means lover of a married woman warrant the existence perhaps 
rare, perhaps frequent of lovers of a married woman. 1 But besides 
these words there are passages in the rituals where married woman’s 
overtures with strangers are recorded. In the Taittiriya samhitd 
a special penance is prescribed for a man who is to perform the 
sacred agnicayana for the first time. He is no more to have inter¬ 
course with ram,a (wife of a s udra) and must abstain thence from 
intercourse with the wife of another man. 2 In the varuna < praghas 
ceremony the wife of the person offering sacrifice is required by the 
priest to name her paramours. Were she not to admit while in 
reality she had them, then the sacrifice would be fruitless. But if 
she confessed her guilt neither the woman, nor her lover or lovers 
incurred any blemish. The sacrifice would be fruitful. 3 Does this 
in any way mean that adultery did not result in any social 
censure ? Elsewhere in the same brhamana Yajnavalkya remarks, 
“Who cares whether the wife is unchaste or not.” 4 The Atharva- 
veda mentions a charm directed against the wife’s paramour who 
is a “slave winning her love by sheer physical strength.” 5 

1 Vedic Index Vol. I, p. 140. Also Cf. B. S. Upadhyaya, Women in Rgreda, 
p. 195. 

a Tattiriya Samhita, V, 6, 83. 

* Satapatha Brahma^a, II, 5, 2, 20. 

4 &atapatha Brahmana, I, 3, 1, 21. 

* B. S. Upadhyaya, Women in Bgveda, p. 4. 
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Yajurveda also alludes even to Sudra male and Ary a female con¬ 
nections. In later literature such, a connecton is considered a crime 
carrying capital punishment. 6 In the Grhyasutras however, 
adultery is severely criticised and is often mentioned as a sin. 7 In 
the Hiranyakesin Ohryasutra we read, “If my mother (or grand¬ 
mother) has gone astray unmindful of her duty towards her 
husband, may my father (or grandfather) accept that sperm as his 
own.” The $ankhayana Grhyasutra prescribes in the middle of the 
dstaka rite a special mantra for the saorificer atoning for the sin of his 
mother in case he may be an illegitimate child. 8 A rite is pres¬ 
cribed for dardgupti or the guarding of the wile’s chastity. In the 
garbhddhana rites one of the mantras to be recited while embracing 
the wife is this, “Whatever there is in your body death-bringing to 
thy husband, that I make death bringing to thy paramour.” 9 
A sndtaka is warned against wishing for sport with the wife of a 
srotriya who knows the mantra that destroys the wife’s lover. 

All those illustrations and injunctions prove that right from the 
vedic period lapses during wedlock were connived at. It does not 
necessarily mean that they were frequent and socially encouraged. 
It can only mean that society had not laid down very strict rules 
with regard to marital fidelity. This is evident from the attitude 
of the Epic writer who refers to the regulation as introduced for 
the first time by Svetaketu in respect of the sex behaviour of 
married women. 10 According to it, a woman if permitted by 
husband or in other such circumstances, could hold sexual relations 
with a person for the purpose of procreation. If she refused to do 
so it was a sin. Absolute fidelity in marriage, wherein sexual 
relations outside wedlock, even for the purpose of procreation were 
not approved of, is held to bo the ideal in support of which is 
cited an example of the chaste queen Bhadra 11 , who when forced to 
procure sons from outside agency conceived them by lying by the 
side of the corpse of her husband through the power of her chastity. 
In spite of this a view which permits a woman to hold sex-relations 

8 Vaj. Sam. XXIII, 30-31 ; Taitt. Sam. VII, 4, 19, 2-3. 

7 V. M. Apte, Social and Religious Life in the Grhyasutras, p. 108. 

8 Sankhayana Grhyasutra III, 13, 5. 

9 ASvalayana Grhyasutra, I. 245. 

10 Mbh., I, 113, 9. 

11 Mbh., I, 112, 7. 
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with another person with the permission of her husband is also 
upheld. It is considered no sin. A story in Anusasana parva 1 * 
reads: A brahmin named Sudarsana was so adamant with regard 
to his duty as a householder that he would never refuse anything to 
a guest. He had also instructed his wife Oghavati to follow the 
same principle. Once Dharma visited his hermitage disguised as a 
brahmin guest to test his vow. Sudarsana was away so his wife 
Oghavati welcomed the guest in the usual manner. But the guest 
declared that he was not satisfied with the weloome. He expressed 
the desire for sexual intercourse with Oghavati which alone would 
make the welcome satisfactory according to him. Remembering 
the instructions of her husband to satisfy a guest at any cost 
Oghavati consented to his proposal and both retired in the hut for 
sexual pleasure. Sudarsana returned to his hermitage and called 
out for his wife. But instead of his wife the brahmin replied from 
the hut, “Your wife at present is offering me a welcome by having 
sexual intercourse with me. You may do what you think fit to be 
done.” Sudarsana said, “O Best of the brahmins, do whatever 
you like . . . My whole life, wealth and wife are dedicated to the 
service of guests.” Dharma was much pleased with Sudarsana 
and blessed him and his wife. Though the episode is singular in its 
occurrence, could it in anyway indicate the prevalence of a tradition 
of offering one’s wife to a guest—a custbm prevalent, in many 
primitive tribes ? 13 

It was considered proper that an abductor could carry away a 
woman, married or unmarried if he had conquered the guardian of 
that woman. When Jayadratha, the king of the Sindhu country 
tried to kidnap DraupadI, the chaplain of the Pandavas, Dhaumya 
tried to prevent him saying, “0 Jayadratha, You cannot abduot 
DraupadI without defeating the Panda vas. Try to remember the 
ancient dharma of the k$atriyas.” 14 Havana’s abduction of 
Slta is stamped by Slta herself as a mean robbery because she was 
being carried away in her husband’s absence without a fight. 15 
When DraupadI is won over as a stake in the gambling bout and 
brought to the Kaurava assembly, Duryodhana uncovers his left 

11 Mbh., XIII, 2, (Bom. Ed.) 

13 E. Westermark, History of Human Marriage, Vol. I, p. 228. 

i* Mbh., Ill, 252, 24. 

l5 Ramayaoa, Aryauyakauda, 53, 6. 
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thigh (supposed to be reserved for amorous pleasures as opposed 
to the right thigh reserved for children) and invites her to sit 
on it, indicating that since Draupadi had been won, he had a 
right to have sexual relations with her. 16 Of oourse this be¬ 
haviour of Duryodhana is duly punished by Bhima breaking his 
thighs in the mace fight in the course of the Mahabharata 
war. 17 This is to satisfy the demands of the later code of sex ethics. 
This tradition survives even amongst the diadactio portions of the 
Epics also. The Santiparva puts abduction of another's wife in the 
same category as robbing another’s property and prescribes the 
same atonement for both the sins. 18 The Anusasana parva places 
the sin of adultery with the sin of robbing a brahmin’s wealth. 19 

A legend narrated in the Anusasana parva 20 reminds us of the in¬ 
fluence of the tradition in which mighty god Varuna abducts the wife 
of a brahmin,— a legend, where both the abductor as well as abduc¬ 
ted woman are not punished by the husband of the woman. Bhadra, 
Candra’s daughter was given away in marriage to Utathya because 
he was very beautiful and was also approved by Bhadra herself. 
God Varuna wanted the girl for himself. So once, when Utathya 
was out, he went to the forest regions of Yamuna and carried away 
Bhadra to his own under-water mansions, and enjoyed her there. 
Through Narada Utathya came to know about his wife’s abduction 
and sent him as a messenger to Varuna with a message to free his 
wife. “Tell him in harsh words to return my wife. Why has he 
abducted her ?” Tell Him, “You are the protector of people 
and so you are called Lokapala (protector). You should not 
be the destroyer of people.” Narada conveyed the message to 
Varuna but Varuna said, “This woman is now my beloved wife 
and I do not desire to return her.” Narada thus failed in his 
mission. So Utathya became very angry and by the power of his 
austerities stopped the water of the whole world and started drinking 
them. In spite of this Varuna did not return Utathya’s wife to her 

16 Mbh., II, 63, 10-14. 

17 This is simply a later innovation which serves two purposes, firstly to 
introduce the new concept of sex ethics according to which Duryodhana’a 
unohivalrous behaviour is punished by Bhima and secondly to conceal the 
breach of the war-ethics on the part of Bhima as is discussed elsewhere. 

18 Mbh., XII, 36, 22. 

19 Mbh., XIII, 12, 1-4. (Bom. Ed.) 

20 Mbh., XIII, 154. (Bom. Ed.) 
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husband. Then that angry brahmin told the earth, “0 beneficent 
one show me the abode of Varuna consisting of six lakhs water 
streams.’* Then the ocean moved away and the salty bed of the 
ocean appeared. Utathya also asked the river Sarasvatl to turn 
its flow in another direction and make that land a desert. Thus. 
Utathya dried up the water round the palace of Varuna and turned 
it into a desert. Varuna got frightened and returned Bhadra to 
Utathya. Utathya was happy to have her back. Pleased as he 
was, he allowed all the waters that he had dried up to flow again, 
but as a punishment for Varuna’s rude behaviour, he kept the 
area surrounding Varuna’s palace dry, and turned it into a desert 
for ever. 

Varuna, the upholder of morality himself carries away the un¬ 
protected wife of a brahmin ascetic without the least compunction. 
Nor is that all. He enthrones a married woman as his own wife 
and refuses to return her in spite of her husband’s persistent demand. 
Bhadra is received back by her husband in spite of her enforced 
conjugal infidelity. Similarly, god Varuna is not questioned or 
punished for his enforced intercourse with Bhadra but for his 
reluctance to part with her and to make her permanently his wife. 
The legend is thus noteworthy because both the abductor and the 
abducted woman go scot-free. Varuna is however, scolded for 
his act of abduction by Narada and the 'wordings of the message 
sent by Utathya to Varuna also indicate that what was done by 
Varuna was against the tradition of the society. 

A stricter ethical code with regard to conjugal infidelity however 
is reflected in the Hamopakhyana 21 in Mahabharata, wherein 
is described the abduction of unprotected Slta by Havana against 
her will. As a punishment for the folty not only is Havana killed 
and his kingdom handed over to his brother who was Hama’s 
ally in the campaign, but Sita who was unprotected and was carried 
away forcibly, is not accepted by her husband Hama. He says, 
“0 daughter of the Videha king, you are free to go wherever you 
like. I killed the raksosa who carried you away because I did 
not want you to stay in his house in spite of having a husband 
like me till you became old. How can I, conversant with dharma r 
accept a woman fallen in another’s hand to stay with me even for 
a moment ? You may have broken your vow or preserved it,. 

81 Mbh., Ill, 275 ff. 
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but you are like an offering licked by a dog and I do not want yoii 
any more.” 22 

The same feeling is also reported verbatim in the Ramayana, 23 
when it describes the meeting of Rama and Sita after Ravana’s 
death. “On seeing her, who was beloved to his heart, Rama was 
tortured due to the fear of people’s censure. He addressed the 
lotus eyed Sita in the midst of the vdnaras and raksasas. “I have 
done that which cannot be achieved by other people without much 
difficulty. I have taken this trouble to fight and kill the giant 
and to conquer the south, just as in the days of yore, Agatsya had 
done by his austerities. But it was not for you. I wanted to wipe 
off the blemish to my renowned family. I cannot accept you, 
with a blemish on your character. Therefore, 0 daughter of 
Janaka, go wherever you like. Here are all the ten directions 
open to you. You are now of no use to me.” 

On the evidence of Ramayana itself, Sita was absolutely chaste 
and had not committed breach of any moral law. Yet she is not 
accepted by her husband because he considered it against dharma 
to accept a woman fallen in another’s hand. Not even love can 
soften his heart as the Ramayana shows. This shows a stricter 
code of sex ethics than the one noted above. The man who commits 
a moral breach is actually killed by the husband and in addition 
the wife though not a willing party to offence, is also punished. 
She is not accepted by her husband after she is freed from the 
residence of the abductor where she might have stayed for a while. 
Thus the ideal of marital fidelity now demands that even on an 
apparent doubt of infidelity, the wife could be discarded and the 
offender could be severely punished. 

This sex ethics seems to have been accepted by the society also, 
because the fear of public censure is the other reason offered by 
Rama for refusing to accept Sita. The force of public opinion is seen 
in the fact that even when Rama was satisfied with fire ordeal to 
whioh Sita submitted on being asked by Rama ; he was once again 
upset when the report, reached his ear : “How can he (Rama) 
enjoy Sita to his heart’s content—she who had been abducted by 
Ravana forcibly and was in his lap ? How is it that Rama is not 
disgusted with her, who was taken to Lanka and was kept in capti- 

22 Mbh., Ill, 275, 11-13. 

28 Ramayapa, Yuddhakauda, 116, Iff. 
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vity in the Asoka forest under the guard of the Rak$asas. Similarly 
will behave our wives because people follow the example of the 
kings.” 24 Even Havana’s touch while she was being forcibly 
carried away, is considered enough to make Sita impure. 
This report so unnerved Rama that even in spite of his being con¬ 
vinced that Sita was chaste, he decided to disown her. The conflict 
of emotions in Rama’s heart torn between his love towards Sita 
and his family tradition to submit to public opinion, is vividly 
brought out by Bhavabhuti in his Uttara Ramaearitam. 

Altekar believes 26 that Rama’s disowning of Sita as his wife 
after her return from Havana’s captivity as described in the 
Yuddhakanda was a later interpolation to strengthen the sex- 
ethics given in the Uttarkanda. As noted by him, Vasi^tha 
Dharmasutra (XXVJII, 2, 3) Atri (V, 35); Parasara (X, 26,7) and 
Matsya Purana allow abducted women to be accepted back by 
their husbands. We have noted that while Bhadra is accepted 
back, Sita is refused acceptance by her husband. This refusal 
is a common feature of other episodes of the Epics also which 
will be duly narrated. 

Instead of considering the episode in the Yuddhakanda as an 
interpolation it would be better to consider it as an indication of 
the evolution towards a stricter code of sex ethics for which the 
Epios stand. 

This interpretation is further corroborated by another legend, 26 
describing Agni’s illegal passion for the wives of the seven £$is. 
Agni once foil in love with the seven wives of the Saptar$is but 
they were so pure and chaste as to be unapproachable. Now Svaha, 
the daughter of Daksa was in love with Agni but her love was 
unrequited. So she assumed the form of the wife of Angirasa by 
name Siva and approached Agni requesting him to satisfy her. 
passion. After the intercourse Svaha thought it better to remove 
her disguise so that Siva who was innocent may not incur any 
blemish and transforming herself into a she-eagle she carried the 
semen of Agni in her beak and threw it on the peak of a mountain 
covered with the sara trees. This she did six times each time 
disguising herself as a wife of one of the rsis. She could not how- 

24 Ramayana-Uttarakauda, 43, 17-19. 

26 A. S. Altekar, Position of Women in Hindu Culture, p. 227, 16. 

26 Mbh., Ill, 214, 215. 
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ever take on the disguise of Arundhati, wife of Vasi^tha,—the last 
of the seven r6is because she was so pure and chaste that Svaha 
could not transform herself into her form. Out of the semen 
dropped six times on the mountain top, was born Skanda, a wonder 
child with six faces and twelve hands. When the forest people 
were asked about his parentage, they said that he was the child of 
Agni begotten of the six wives of the great Saptar^is. Having 
heard this, six of the Saptar$is disowned their wives. Svaha 
disclosed to the Saptarsis, the fraud she had practiced as disguising 
herself as the wives of the six rsis. Visvamitra also knew the secret 
because he had followed Agni, He too reassured the Saptarsis 
about the innooence of their wives but due to the fear of public 
censure the Saptar$is did not accept their wives back. In this 
episode it is seen that though there is neither a regular abduction 
nor any sexual relation and although the women concerned are 
absolutely innocent, yet they receive punishment and are discarded 
by their husbands due to the fear of public opinion. Thus the 
parallel to the episode of Slta is complete. 

The Mahabharata narrates the legend of the adulterous inter¬ 
course of Indra—another mighty god, with the wife of the sage 
Gautama. 27 The story runs thus: The sage Gautama had a son 
called Cirakarika so called because he did all the things after muoh 
deliberations and thus took a very long time to accomplish even 
the smallest of tasks. Once his mother committed adultery with 
Indra, disguised as Gautama. Gautama himself saw this and was 
so much enraged that he ordered his son to kill his mother and then 
went away to the forest. But in the forest he repented his hasty 

27 The story of the illicit love between Ahalya and Indra is very old and 
one of the oldest Brahmanas viz. the &atapatha (III, 3,4,18) addresses Indra 
as “Ahalya’s lover”. (Cf. Sadvins’ Brahmaua, I, 1; Jaiminiya Brahmaua, 
II, 79.) Unfortunately as Maxmuller remarks, it is one of the many legends 
about Indra’s love affair about which very little is known. So it is difficult 
to make out whether adultery was committed with the consent of both the 
parties. But one thing emerges out clearly; this particular affair of Indra 
is labelled from the very beginning as a moral breach indicating thereby that 
transgression of wedlock ties was a moral breach and was censured by the 
society in spite of the otherwise lax morals as revealed by the Samhitas above. 
The whole episode may be an allegorical representation of some heavenly 
phenomenon. Kumarilabhatta while discussing the above reference in 
Ramayaua mentions the whole myth as the symbolic representation of the 
natural phenomena of day-light overpowering the night. 
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decision in virtue of his learning the Vedas and of the patience 
inherent in his mental make up. He deliberated, “I presumed 
that Indra who oame to our hermitage as a brahmin guest and who 
was properly worshipped and satisfied by me declaring him as my 
master would behave affectionately towards us. But instead he 
polluted my wife because of his passion. My wife is thus in no way 
a culprit in the orime. If examined from the point of view of 
dharma , neither my wife, nor myself, nor India is to be blamed. 
It is my own ‘ Yoga ’ (concentration) that is to be blamed. Because 
the sages have said that jealousy is the source of all unhappiness 
and here I am submerged deeply in sin by entertaining jealousy.” 
Reflecting thus he returned to his hermitage hoping that his son 
Clrakarika according to his nature might not have completed the 
entrusted task of beheading his mother. Meanwhile Clrakarika 
also had started pondering over the validity of the act entrusted to 
him, and had decided that whenever adultery was committed a 
woman was not guilty if she had not consented to it willingly. 
“When a woman commits adultery it is the man who is to be blamed. 
My mother who is otherwise chaste, consented to cohabit with 
Indra because she thought that he was her husband. Again 
women are physically weak and so they have to submit to the 
desires of men. So if a man leads a woman to adultery, the woman 
is not to be blamed.” While he was thus pondering, he saw his 
father coming to the hermitage and fell at his feet. Gautama was 
very happy when he saw that Clrakarika had not killed his mother 
and blessed him. 

The whole episode is a little confused, because while at one 
place Indra is said to have polluted Gautama’s wife by disguising 
as Gautama, $t another place Gautama himself mentions that Indra 
visited the hermitage in the disguise of a brahmin guest. 28 But if 
we take our stand on the basis of the current form of the legend 
and accept that Indra oame disguised as Gautama, we see a vast 
difference in the treatment of the sin of adultery between the two 
Epics. Indra, the real culprit escapes unharmed. While Gauta¬ 
ma’s wife, though a punishment is inflicted on her, also escapes it, 

28 A tradition of offering one’s wife for hospitality to be found in the epic 
has already been noted earlier. It is probable that Indra might have visited 
the hermitage as a brahmin guest and must bave approached Ahalya dis¬ 
guised as such. 
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-due to an afterthought on the part of the sage. Here it may be 
reasoned that the punishment is light because Ahalya was led to 
adultery unknowingly. Cirakarika’s argumsnts also convey the 
same opinion that if the woman was an unwilling party to the 
adulterous relations, she is not to ba punished. But in spite of that 
a very severe punishment is contemplated at first. Unlike other 
episodes where the male offender is severely punished, here Indra 
escapee unscathed. The difference is to be noted in the attitude 
towards the sin of adultery. As far as the arguments of Cirakarika 
go in the case of such a crime, only the man was to be blamed and 
not the woman because she was the weaker sex and had to submit 
to the desires of a superior male, and as will emerge from further 
discussions, this is the set attitude of the Epic at large towards 
adultery. 

Gautama, on the other hand, gives a subtle psychological analysis 
of human nature, tracing the instinct of jealousy as the basis of 
considering adultery as a crime and a sin. 29 And jealousy being 
opposed to Sadacara (behaviour of good people), the whole sting 
out of adultery is removed. On the other hand it was sinful to 
consider adultery a sin. It is perhaps due to this attitude of mind 
that Gautama revokes the contemplated action against his wife 
and also does not punish Indra. Here too the husband is the final 
authority to pass judgment. 

But if the wife willingly consented to an adulterous intercourse, 
she was severely punished like the male offender. This is obvious 
from the different version of this story in the Ramayana where¬ 
in the punishment meted out to Gautama’s wife is quite severe. 
According to this version 30 sage Gautama stayed in a forest hermi¬ 
tage with his wife Ahalya and performed severe austerities. Once 
Indra disguised himself as Gautama and approached Ahalya saying, 
“You are in your ftu. Let me cohabit with you.” Ahalya 
recognised Indra but consented to his proposal out of curiosity. 
When she was fully satisfied she said, “I am now fully satisfied, so 
please go away quickly and protect yourself, as well as me, from 

29 We may well compare here Westermarck’s remark according to which 
jealousy of male is one of the most important reason for the guarding the 
chastity of females. Cf. E. Westermarck, History of Human Marriage, Vol. I, 
p.317. 

39 Ramayapa, Balakapda, 84. 
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Gautama.” Indra in the haste of going away encountered sage 
Gautama returning from his daily bath and his face was darkened 
at the sight of the refulgent one. Gautama also detected the crime 
committed by Indra by the power of his austerities and cursed him, 
so that Indra bec ame impotent. The sago cursed his wife also 
saying, “You will lie here in this forest on a bed of ashes, unseen 
by anybody, living on air without food and should perform severe 
austerities. When Rama, the sun of Dasaratha will visic the forest 
you will be purified and by paying him homage as a guest you will 
regain your own body.” So saying that great sage went away to 
continue his severe austerities. 

Here adultery is committed by the woman willingly and hence 
not only the offending male but the woman also is punished severely 
by the offended husband. Thus fidelity of the woman during 
wedlock had already become the husband’s privilege. 

The episode of Jamadagni and Renuka as narrated in the 
Mahabharata 31 represents the ideal of married fidelity evolved to 
its extreme stage. Sage Jamadagni’s wife Renuka once went for a 
bath where she saw king Sahastrarjuna dallying in the water with 
his numerous wives like an elephant in rut. A desire arose in her 
pious mind at this sight and she stood there dreaming that she was 
in the position of the queen. Soon however, she brought herself 
to reality and went away to the hermitage, sad at what she had seen 
and thought. Jamadagni was omniscient. He knew her thoughts, 
and he was so enraged that as soon as Renuka came back he ordered 
his eldest son to cut off her head. The son hesitated to behead 
his own mother. So the sage asked the second son but he too 
shrank from such a ghastly act. Finally it was his third and 
youngest son Parasurama who took his axe and slew his mother 
at his father’s command. Jamadagni was very much pleased with 
the obedience shown by Parasurama and conferred upon him a 
boon. Parasurama asked his father to revive his mother. 

Here the punishment is so severe for a slight mental lapse, that 
bearing in mind the atmosphere of the Epics, it appears almost 
unbelievable that such a story, with the implication of a strict code 
of sex-morals would be found in one of them. The episode has as its 
objective, the true nature of son’s obedience to his father, rather 
than a tirade against adultery. At any rate the legend serves as 

31 Mbh., Ill, 116. 
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indicative of the last stop of evolution of sox morals where not 
merely physical adultery is a crime, but fidelity being an essential 
virtue of the wife, even a mental hesitation of a wife was nothin 
short of adultery and was to be punished as severely as adulterv 
itself. 

The epic attitude to adultery as revealed in the episode of Renuka 
becomes intelligible in the context of the emergence of the new 
ideal of Fidelity in marriage. Thus the sage Dlrghatamas puts a 
final limit (maryddd) to sex relationship, binding women to one 
man not only during the wedlock period but advocates complete 
chastity also before wedlock as also after, in case she becomes a 
widow and in another life also. 

The critical edition of the Mahabharata drops this part of the 
Dlrghatamas story and hence much reliance cannot be placed for 
general conclusions about sex-ethics in the Epics on this passage. 
The story however is given in Brhaddevata 32 and hence it cannot 
be just discarded as useless. But what is equally perplexing is the 
fact that there are two reasons for Dlrghatama to pronounce this 
maryddd. It is told that he cohabited in public in the manner of 
animals and the sages were enraged with him for his behaviour. 
Secondly, he was hated by his wife PradvesI, because he did not 
earn and maintain her and the family. His wife, once in a rage 
threw him in the ocean. At this time the sago pronounced the 
maryddd. “A. woman shall have one husband till she lives. Whether 
he be dead or alive, she shall have no other man. If she goes 
to anothor man, she sinks without any doubt.” 83 Whether the 
maryddd refers to a check as previously introduced by Svetaketu 
on the general free sex relationship, supposed to have been 
prevailing or it may be a sort of curse upon his wife that she may 
not be able to take another husband. This however can definitely 
be said that chastity not only during the lifetime of the husband, 
but even after his death became a norm in the Hindu society. 

This restriction thus sets a new standard of sex ethics. Woman 
is fettered to one man only, from the cradle to the grave. On the 
other hand there is no reference to any such moral binding for the 
man, who has enough freedom granted to him through privileges 

82 Brhaddevata 4, 11, 5. 

,3 Mbh„ I, 104, 34-36 (Bom. Ed.) Critical Ed. App. I. Note No. 56 (Adi- 
parva). v 
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pertaining to sex life for instance, polygyny and remarriage. 

The episode, besides indicative of a new standard of sex ethics 
throws an important light on the economic aspect of the institution 
of marriage. Only that husband, who could maintain and protect 
his wife could expect absolute conjugal fidelity from her. This 
episode itself reflects the attitude of Dlrghatamas’ wife towards 
her blind and aged husband. She openly declares that she is not 
ready to tolerate a disabled husband any more. Elsewhere in 
Mahabharata the wife of the holy Atri is shown running away from 
him saying, “I will no longer be subject in any way to this Muni” M 
King Janaka is also upbraided by his wife for becoming a monk 
and forgetting his duty as a husband. Clrakarika’s observation : 
‘‘A man is called Bkartd because he maintains his wife and a Pali 
because he protects her. But when a husband does neither he is 
no more a husband” 35 confirms the economic obligations of 
marriage. In view of this, the rule advocating complete subjugation 
of women, was more an expression of frustration of the discarded 
husband and an unsatisfied wife may very readily revolt and in 
fact did. Unfortunately in course of time it became the ideal, 
when it was strengthened by another concept Pdtivratya. 

It was supposed to be a privilege of a wife to be sexually satisfied 
by her husband on the fourth day of menstruation. In case the 
husband failed to fulfil his obligation, it was open to the wife to 
satisfy herself even by approaching any other man. The Adiparva 36 
narrates the story of Uttunka, the faithful disciple. In the absence 
of his preceptor, the preceptors’ wife approached him when her 
ftu appeared, as advised by other women of the hermitage. 
Uttunka, of course, refused cohabitation in keeping with the later 
standard of ethics. 

But the very fact that Uttunka is approached clearly indicates 
that there was nothing wrong if a woman approached a stranger 
for sex-relation if the husband is unable to do so, either owing to his 
absence or any other reason. The reason for this is, intercourse 
on the fourth day of the menstrual period was supposed to fruotify 
in progeny and the Aryan sages never conceived that this period 

84 Mbh., XIII, 14, 95 (Bom. Ed.) 

88 Mbh., XII, 25S, 35. 

84 Mbh., I, 3. The whole episode is narrated elsewhere in this work in 
detail. 
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should pass without bearing its fruit. It is therefore not the privilege 
of the woman to satisfy her sex-impulse that is in viewin such passages, 
but the passion of the Aryan sages to get the highest number of 
children. This is born out of lamentation of the wife of a sage that 
since her husband sits motionless like a stone always immersed in 
austerities, she will have no children and she wondered as to which 
region she will go after her death. 37 As referred to elsewhere, even 
unmarried girls had the option to satisfy their desire at the. time of 
Ttu. That was considered within the bounds of dharma. 

When we come to the didactic portions of the Epics, adultery is 
however already recognised as a moral breach and is listed as a 
sinful act. Dlrghatamas’ statute which declared sexual relations 
outside the wedlock a sin, comes into full force here, and there is no 
chapter on religious discourse in the great Epic that does not refer 
to adultery as a breach of dharma and condemn it as a sin. The 
famous chapter of the Santiparva 38 describing various actions of 
merits and demerits starts the enumeration of demerits with adulte¬ 
ry, thus giving it a first place among the sinful acts. The various 
dharmasutras and smrtis also classify adultery as a pataka or a 
sin. 39 Mahabharata in the true puranic fashion introduces adulter¬ 
ous relation of a person as a sin and abstinence from it as a moral 
virtue offering heaven as the reward for the religious merit thus 
obtained. The merit thus acquired is sometimes compared with 
the performance of religious rite as when Anusasana Parva declares 
“A person who is always steadfast to his wedded wife pleases 
Vasava by his behaviour and obtains the merit of performing an 
Agnistoma .” 40 The Anusasana Parva further declares, “In ail 
castes a man must never approach the wife of another for there is 
naught in the world which so shortens the life of a man like a visit 
to the wife of another.” 41 Such passages appear in dozens and 
are scattered throughout the bulk of the Epic 42 and everyone of 
them has the same moral tone. 

37 Mbh., XIV, 20, 3-4 (Bom. Ed.) 

38 Mbh., XII, 34. 

39 Cf. Manu, II, 59-61 who classifies adultery as a minor p&talca. 

40 Mbh., XIII, 107, 10 (Bom. Ed.) 

41 Mbh., XIII^.104, 20 (Bom. Ed.) 

42 Quoting as illustration, the 104th Chapter of Anusasana Parva ha* 
so many references to adultery—verses 12 , 20 , 21 , 22 ; 108 , 116 - 117 ; 132 ; 140 - 
This shows the frequency with which injunctions about adultery are repeated- 
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Being regarded as a sin, adultery is necessarily depicted as an act, 
tie indulgence in which rceults in accumulation of bad merit on 
the part of the adulterer and just as the Epics stamp it as a sin in so 
many places in so many words, so do they proclaim various punish¬ 
ments that the man receives. After death he either goes to hell 
or is reborn in a low^cr yoni according to the law of karma. 

Thus it says. “For as many years as there are pores on a 
woman’s body, he having conjugal relations with another’s wife will 
be confined to hell.” 43 “Mon, who give themselves to promiscuous 
intercourse have a short life, go to hell and are reborn impotent.” 44 
This is not all. Sometimes to expiate their sin, they have to be 
born in lower yoni or yonis than that of a human being successively. 
4 He that touches another’s wife is born as a wolf, as a dog or as a 
jackal, then he is born as a vulture, a snake, a heron, as also a 
crane.” 45 

And of course, for those who do not commit the crime of adultery 
there is reward in the other world in the form of heaven. “The 
men who find delight only in their own wife and ever act towards 
other women as they do towards their mother, their sister, and 
their daughter, they whose eyes through good ways of life are shut 
to strange women even in thought, even when women approach 
them in secret lovingly—such men obtain heaven.” 46 “He who 
in other things is pious and is content with his own wife and does 
not even in thought covet another woman, wins a glorious lot in the 
other world and earns the same merit even as one that offers a 
thousand horse sacrifices.” 47 

It seems that there are special regions in heaven reserved for 
«uch pious people who never indulge in adultery. Thus lamenting 
the death of her dear son Abhimanyu, Subhadra says :—“0 thou 
my little son, go to the same place whither come through their 
ehastity the munis obeying strict vows and whither come the men, 
with but one wife.” 48 

43 Mbh., XIII, 104, 22. (Bom. Ed.) 

44 Mbh., XIII, 104, 13. (Bom. Ed.) 

46 Mbh., XIII, 145, 53. (Bom. Ed.) 

46 Mbh., XIII, 144, 10, 15, (Bom. Ed.) 

47 Mbh., XIII, 107, 10 ff. (Bom. Ed.) Cf. XII, 165, 43. 

48 This may also refer to monogamous marriage, but here it is interpreted 
as a man devoted to one woman because it is bracketed with munis observing 
strict vows of brahmcarya and hence emphasis on sex morals is obvious. 
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Besides introducing the positive check in the form of the fear 
of hell or birth in a lower yoni and a negative check in the form of a 
reward in the next world, further attempt was made to check 
adultery by social disapproval. A stigma is attached to the adult¬ 
erer along with a punishment in the form of social ostracism. The 
Epic, declares : “For five offenoes indeed, there is no atonement; 
through them a man becomes outcaste, unworthy of intercourse 
with forefathers and gods and pious men, goes to hell and is roasted 
there like a fish and has to live there on matter, flesh and blood. 
These are the murder of a brahmin, oow slaying, intercourse with 
another’s wife, atheism and living on a woman.” Not only those 
who themselves committed adulte^ but those who assisted in its 
commitment were also participators in the sin. ‘‘He who seduces 
or touohes another’s wife or gets her for another goes to hell.” 
Similarly a brothel keeper or a person who maintained himself 
by selling his wife were all equally blamable. 49 Salya contemptu¬ 
ously refers to the land of Anga as a place where people maintain 
themselves by selling their wives and children. 50 Thus, a consider¬ 
able social stigma was attached to the sin of adultery and it is 
probable that l>eside the religious fear of hell etc., in the other world, 
society itself must have punished such people by outcasting them 
and prohibit ting all sooial intercourse with them. That social 
•ostracism was not a false threat but a fact in actual practice is 
olear from the lists of the brahmins not to be invited for kradhdha, 
or for gifts, or the list of actions which bring on social degradation. 51 
In those days it is very probable that such offences were more 
off 3ctively punished by society and the leaders of the priestly class 
were more powerful than the kings themselves. 

After laying it down that adultery is a sin, the expiations for it 
Are then prescribed by the Epic. The atonement for these sins 
range from a simple fast, or abstinence from sexual pleasure till 
a certain period, to voluntary death. Thus the Santi parva 52 
places the sin of adultery and its expiation with the following sins. 
“That brahmin is a sinful man, who invites any other woman, than 
his own wife to his bed, who thinks any vai£ya or sudra to be 

49 Mbh., XIII, 130, 37-40 (Bom. Ed.) 

60 Mbh., VII, 23-61, (Bom. Ed.) 

61 Mbh., XIII, 22, 23; 37, 8-9; 59, 17-18; 90, 5 ff.; 135, 17-19, etc. (Bom. Ed.) 

»*Mbh.,XII, 165, 28. 
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superior to him, and who places a man of any other caste than a^ 
brahmin on a higher seat and himself sits on a grass mat.” Such 
an individual has to expiate his sin of one night by taking any vow 
and wandering over the earth for three years. Elsewhere adultery 
is described as a heinous sin and is put on par with brahmin-murder 
or Violating the preceptor’s bed. It is said, “One who burns a 
house, one who sells soma , one who prepares bows and arrows, one 
who is an astrologer, one who betrays friends, one who is adulterous, 
one who cohabits with the preceptor’s wife, one who harasses a 
man in misery like a crow pecking his beak on a wound, all these 
incur the sin of a brahmin-murder”. Here the sin of adultery is 
made equal to that of a brahmin-murder and hence the atonement 
prescribed for brahmin murder is effective for it also. The differ¬ 
ence that is seen in the degree of the one and the same sin committed 
by an individual seems to be due to the fact of varria distinction. 
In the first quotation given above the adulterer might be a 
brahmin and so the sin is light when committed by him while 
in the other he might be any common man. At another place 
in the Santiparva the atonement is comparatively light. 53 The 
&mrti convention also reflects the same state of affairs. This is 
apparent when various prayascittas on individual considerations are 
taken into account. Not only that, Manu who is otherwise a 
strict moralist goes to the extent of forgiving a person who has 
committed adultery for the first time, if he observes a fast for 
one day. 

Nowhere in the Epics do we find any instance of an adulterous 
person boycotted by the society. Adultery was thus considered 
as a moral lapse only and was not made an offence or a serious 
moral crime. The sages are often described as seducers of charming 
girls and are still respected and worshipped as powerful ascetics. 
The fact relating to the mysterious births of sages and heroes is 
explained away by a proverb “Origin of seers, rivers, great families 
and sin—should not be looked into.” 54 These incidents may perhaps 
belong to a more remote period of a time wh£ n sex behaviour was 
free and sex morals not so strict. The social stigma attached to 
the sin of adultery thus must have become a socially effective 

68 Mbh., XII, 35, 36 and 25. For various atonements of adultery refer 
XII, 36,1 ff. 

• 4 Mbh., V, 35, 72, (Bom. Ed.) 
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weapon only by the time, the concept of patimcitya must have been 
established. 

Adultery with certain groups of individuals was particularly 
discouraged. The Anusasana parva 55 gives a list of suoh women: 
“The wife of a king, women on friendly terms, wife of a physician, 
wives of young peopk or old men, wife of a protege and a related 
woman are all unapproachable.” Another verse refers to women 
who are old, who belong to a family of low or unknown origin or a 
woman belonging to the highest varva. These women—married or 
unmarried were to be avoided for any type of conjugal relationship. 
There is no reason reoorded as to why these women are specially 
mentioned to be avoided. 

The Mahabbarata not only pronounces judgement on adulterous 
men but also on adulterous women. But in most of the cases the 
punishment indicated for a woman is light. 56 Usually she is consi¬ 
dered pure after her monthly period because it is declared that 
menstruation removes all faults of a woman. 57 

A woman who falls into the practice of going astray is punished 
by her husband by a declamation and by her being lodged in a 
separate place with a small allowance. 58 It should be noted that 
though in theory women were allowed to escape lightly, all such 
women who committed such offences and were caught red-handed 
must not have escaped so lightly. The Epio legends narrated 
above clearly indicate that the woman was often enough severely 
punished by the husband concerned. &anti-parva however, at 
one place declares, “An unmarried girl who desires an intercourse 
with a man incurs one third of the sin of brahmin-murder, while 
the man who cohabits with her the rest of it,” 59 thereby suggesting 
that if a woman leads a person to sin she shares the bad results 
with him. 

The whole force of argument for considering adultery as a moral 
breach was raised one step higher when even mental slackness 
regarding this matter is declared as a sin. The Santi parva 6<> 

66 Mbh., XIII, 104, 116-117, 132, 140, (Bom. Ed.) 

64 The Indian Penal Code also does not make the offence of adultery punish— 
able for women. 

17 Mbh., XII, 35, 29. 

" Y4jfiavalkya, 1, 70; Gautama, XXII, 35; also Mbh., XII, 36, 27. 

"Mbh., XII, 165, 42. 
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declares, “A man should not see a rising sun, a naked strange woman 
and should cohabit with his wife only when she is in her rtu. The 
evil doer who looks with sinful eyes upon a naked woman is born 
again as a weakling and he that looks on his neighbour’s wife with 
impure eyes comes in the world blind, as a fruit of his wickedness.” 
Here we see that even though the actual crime is not committed, 
mental slackness itself is regarded as a crime and is to be forthwith 
expiated. It seems that with the rise of the ideal of fidelity, when 
the sexual life of woman came to be restricted to her husband, 
naturally people were discouraged from having any relationship 
with her or even looking at her. That this ideal was maintained 
is seen from the speech of Hanumana. Hanumana in search of 
-Sita, enters Ravana’s harem where he sees numerous women lying 
in deep sleep in various postures. He tries to find out if Sita is 
there and begins to look into the faces of every woman to find out 
if Sita were to be there. Soon however he remembers; “My looking 
at another’s wives in this sleeping condition will lead to a lapse in 
dharma .” Thus grieving in his mind, ho bent upon achieving his 
-end, decided again, “I have seen all the women secluded in Ravana’s 
harem but my mind has not been blemished in any way. Mind is 
the instigator to all senses and mine is steady, in good as well as 
bad occasions. Moreover I would not be able to find out the 
daughter of the Videha king in any other place because women are 
seen amongst women. A creature seeks the refuge of that creature 
to whose sex it belongs. A lost woman is not to be found amongst 
deers. That is why I have searched Ravana’s harem with a clean 
mind but could not find Janakl.” 61 

Here Hanumana is not observed by anybody inspecting Ravana’s 
harem. So there is no worry as regards public censure. Neither 
did the rdksasa possess a moral standard similar to that of the 
Aryans but still he becomes conscious of the moral breach he was 
committing and argues out as above to satisfy his own conscience. 
Moreover it is to be noted that Hanumana himself did not belong 
to the Aryan communitj 7 but was a Vdnara. Anyway the whole 
speech reflects the view of the Epic writer in respect of one’s atti¬ 
tude towards women other than one’s own wife. 

When even a Vdnara behaves in such a saintly manner, it is no 
^wonder that Valmiki makes Laksmana —the idol of duty and 

61 Ram&yana, Sundarakapda, 12, 40-45. 
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brotherly affection to behave in an even more highborn manner. 
Thus when the ornaments thrown by Sita, along the route she was 
^carried away for the identification of that route are shown to him 
by Rama and Sugriva for identification, Valmiki makes Lak^mana 
to answer most poetically: “Neither do I recognise the head orna¬ 
ment (Keyuras) nor the earings (Kundalas). I only recognise the 
anklets (Nupuras) because I daily bowed in her feet .” 62 Astonishing 
as Lak$amana’s reply is, that after all his protracted stay with 
Rama and Sita and his offering of personal service to them, he 
could not recognise the ornaments daily used by Sita, it represents 
a truly Aryan ideal—not to look at another man’s wife—especially 
elder brother’s wife, who was to be like one’s mother. 

Even the voluntary shedding of the seed was also a moral breaoh 
though not a serious one and was to be atoned for. 

“A celibate does not fall from his vow by accidental discharge 
of his semen in dream. Even then he should atone for it in the 
morning after taking his bath and performing sandhya by an 
oblation of purified butter in the fire .” 63 

This atonement is perhaps added only to peifect the list of 
-moral breaches to be atoned for. In the numerous incidents that 
we come across in the Mahabharata describing cases of various 
sages ejaculating their semen at the sight of beautiful damsels or 
apsards, nowhere do we find the mention of an atonement. On 
the contrary, the seed being that of a very mighty king or refulgent 
sage never goes waste, is reared somehow and a great sage, a strong 
hero and sometimes a very beautiful maiden is bom out of it. The 
persons thus born are held in high esteem for their qualities, irres¬ 
pective of their mysterious births. The height of chastity is 
reached by Nakula, the hero beautiful “most worthy of gaze in all 
the world who goes off to banishment plastered with dust all over 
the body as he does not wish to turn the women’s heads on the 
way .” 64 

A peculiar fact to be noted about the sin of adultery is that 
though considered as a social and moral breach of behaviour, law 
had no punishment for it. All the expiations were to be oarried on 
individual initiative and a person refusing such expiation could not 

68 Ramayana, Ki^kindhakauda, 6, 22. 

68 Mbh., XII, 35, 26, (Bom. Ed.) 

64 Mbh., II, 71, 17. 
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be punished in any other way except by exclusion from the varna ~ 
A later Smrti however, suggests that ths king should appoint a 
tribunal to look into the matter if a person refused to offer a praya&- 
citta (Visnu V, 18). 

Adultery however, is a crime recognised by the state when 
considered particularly from the inter-relation of the varyas. 
Adulterous intercom's© of a person of a lower varna with a woman of 
higher varna is considered an offence liable to be punished by 
capital punishment. The Santiparva declares, “whichever 
woman abandons the nobler bed and seeks an inferior one, the king 
shall cause her to be torn to pieces by dogs in open places. 64 Her 
paramour also had to suffer a severe punishment at the hands of 
the king which amounted to death. 

The word “Superior bed” is not very clear but Nilakanfha eU 
lucidates it as that of a brahmin. The Smrti tradition lends 
support to the view that the severe punishment prescribed above, 
especially for a woman who usually escapes punishment for adultery 
is specially laid down with an eye upon the transgression of varna 
rules and not for breach of morals. This is clear from Manu who 
classifies the punishment for adultery, firstly, according to the 
varna of the woman concerned in relation to the man, and secondly, 
by the consideration whether the woman is protected or not. 
Manu prescribes the following punishment for keeping illicit sex 
relations with a brahmin woman. “If a vaisya or a sudra cohabits 
with a protected brahmin woman they are to be punished just as a 
&udra (is punished for doing so)”. 65 The punishment seems to be 
burning alive dressed in kata grass. A vaisya is similarly punished 
if he would cohabit with a protected woman. While a sudra is 
severely punished for carrying on illicit connections with any 
woman of the twice born castes. 66 Manu prescribes graded 
punishment for the adulterous relations between the man of a 
dvija class and a woman of a varna higher to him and most of the 
Smrti writers follow suit. 67 The Mahabharata however, condemns 
all pratiloma relations (viz. that of a ksatriya woman with a 

84 Mbh., XII, 169, 64; cf. Manu, VIII, 371 ff. 

85 Manu, VIII, 377. 

• 6 Manu, VIII, 374. 

87 Cf. Manu, VIII, 374-385; Yajnavalkya, II, 286-88. 
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vaiSya or sudra male and of a vaiSya woman with a sudra male) 
with equally severe punishment. The Smrti writers usually 
prescribe a higher punishment or fine for a member of a higher 
varied in their treatment of crime of theft, they however, prescribe 
a lighter punishment for a male offender of a higher varria in case of 
adultery. This clearly indicates that adultery was considered 
both a sin and a crime, not so much from the point of view of viola* 
tion of sex morals or breach of the marriage vow as disturbing the 
varna hierarchy. This strengthening of varna hatred is evident 
when a later writer Visnu goes further and condemns even adulterous 
relation with a woman of the lowest caste (anuloma) in the same 
terms as pratiloma connections. “He who had connection with a 
woman of one of the lowest castes should be put to death.’’ Ac* 
cording to older Smrti writers like Manu and Yajnavalkya the fine 
for illegitimate intercourse with a Sudra woman was minimum. 68 
Moreover if the intercourse was carried out with consent then there 
was no fine. Manu lays down “A maiden worshipping a superior 
person should not be punished.” 69 Both Manu and Yajnavalkya 
prescribe a small fine for illegitimate intercourse with a sudra 
woman. 

It is therefore very natural that in the Epics adultery is absent as a 
punishable offence in the list of kingly duties while it heads the 
lists of sins. 

The position allocated to the son secretly bom out of adulterous 
relations (gudhaja) amongst rhe first six types of sons who could 
inherit their parental property goes to show with what disregard 
the result of the moral breach of marriage vows was looked upon. 
Such a son belonged legally to the husband of the woman. As 
Dr. Kapadia remarks, “It was the corrupted life of the community 
that was responsible for their existence. Vigorous struggle was 
launched against lust, seduction and adultery by the early Sutra 
writers and Epic writers but this did not allow them to blind 
themselves to the questions of their products, who presented no 
mean difficulty. 70 This statement may be supported by the 
following reference from the early Brdhmana literature. This 
literature is very much puritanical in its character, being purely 

88 Cf. Manu, VIII, 385. 

69 Manu, VIII, 365. 

70 K. M. Kapadia, Hindu Kinship, p. 116. 
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priestly as opposed to the Epic which certainly shows the impact of 
society as a whole. 

References regarding loose sex relationship outside wedlock in the 
Brahmanic literature have already been noted in the beginning of 
the chapter. Such conditions like hetairism must have exercised an 
unfavourable influence on the purity of the race and must have 
rendered illusory the through pedigrees which were essential for 
ancestor worship and other ritualistic purposes. That the society 
was aware of this is evident from the remark, “Inconsistent are 
the ways of women. Of whomsoever (as father) I shall call myself 
the son before both Gods and men as witnesses, his son I shall be, 
and those whom 1 shall name as (my) sons they will be my sons.” 71 
Thus the acceptance of sons born out of wedlock became a necessity. 

An attempt however, was made in ancient times to provide 
against this state of loose sex morality in which a son born out of 
wedlock was considered as belonging to the woman’s husband. 
Begetting of the son of the body is regarded even in the Bgveda as 
necessary for the preservation of the race. 72 A proof of this is afford¬ 
ed by an ancient 'gatha quoted in Apstamba 73 and Baudhayana 74 
which is taken from a dialogue between Apujaghni a teacher of 
the white Yajurveda and the mythical king Janaka. “Now I am 
jealous of my wife, 0 ! Janaka though not before, for in Yama’s 
abode the son is awarded to him who begets him. The begetter 
leads the son after death into the dwelling place of Yama. There¬ 
fore they protect their wives carefully, who dread the seed of 
strangers. Watch jealously this propagation of race. Let no 
stranger seed fall on your field. When he passes into the other 
world the son belongs to him who begets him, it is in vain that the 
husband accomplishes this perpetuation of his race.” Some 
similar sentiment is recorded by Manu who declares “A person who 
desires a long life, is intelligent and modest, should never sow his 
seed in the womb of another man’s wife.” 76 One fact emerges out 
clear from these passages. As time went on a growing repugnance 
towards the sons not born of wedlock is clearly felt and the legi- 

71 Nidana Sutra, III, 8. 

72 Rgveda, I, 3, 1-3; VII, 4,-7. 

73 Apstamba, II, 13, 7. 

74 Baudhayana, II, 3, 34. 

76 Manu, IX, 41. 
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timate eon is more and more emphasised as the important son. 

Secondly by exaggerating the picture of frivolity of women 
specially with regards to sex, an indirect hint to keep a strict 
vigilance over women is given. The Epic abounds in passages of 
this type ; they have been already quoted elsewhere. 

To resume, it seems that there was not a very strict code of sex 
morals for a married woman. Punishment of adultery is made an 
individual’s concern, being left to the choice of the aggrieved 
husband. It is only when adulter}^ is considered from the point of 
view of varna that it is considered legally punishable. Though a 
growing note of dissatisfaction against the looseness of sex-relations 
is recorded in the various slogans proclaimed against adultery, their 
very frequency may be said to indicate the looseness of sex morality 
in the society. 

One of the probable reasons for the changed attitude towards 
adultery appears to me to be the emergence of the ideal of Pdtiv - 
ratya which advocated fidelity to the husband not only physically 
but even mentally. The husband was to be the first and last thing 
in a woman’s life. And the Epic writer preaches maxims like : “The 
husband is the only relative, the only religion and the only strength, 
of a woman. The husband is a real god on this earth.” 76 

Once the maxim of considering the husband as a god on this 
earth was established it then necessarily followed that he should be 
paid as much respect as heavenly gods. This naturally led to the 
virtues of obedience and selfless service of the husband, faithfulness 
to him being of course accepted as the highest virtue. In obeying 
the wishes of a husband there was not to reason why but simply to 
do and die. The only duty of a woman was to see her husband as a 
god, however deformed ho may happen to be, or however bad a 
character he might have; and to bow to all his desires without 
questioning. Eor a woman who is attached to her husband the 
only religion is to follow her husband. Be he weak or unprotected, 
poor, blind or miserly, a woman who always follows him is really 
chaste (pativratd.) 17 

In support of these maxims there are sparkling illustrations in the 
Epics, of utter devotion and silent yet brave sufferings on the part 

76 Mbh., XIII, 146, 36, (Bom. Ed.); also cf. Ramayapa Ayodhyakauda, 
61, 24. 

77 Mbh,, XIII, 146, 44, (Bom. Ed.); Ramayaca-Ayodhyakai^da, 117, 23-24. 
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of the wife because of some whim of the husband which she was 
supposed to satisfy. 

The sage Jaratkaru is compelled into marriage by his forefathers 
but vows that he will marry a woman bearing a name like his own. 
After a long search he finds such a girl, a sister of the king of Sarpas 
who is readily offered to him. But before marrying her he lays 
down a condition. “You must never do or utter anything that 
would irritate me, otherwise I shall sever myself from you and no 
longer dwell in your heart.” He was faithfully served by his wife 
and enjoyed all the luxury that the king of Sarpas oould afford. 
But it so happened once that he went to sleep on the lap of his wife. 
Seeing the evening sun nearing the horizon, his wife was in a dilem¬ 
ma as to whether she should awaken him or not. If his sleep was 
disturbed he would curse her and on the other hand if being asleep 
he missed his evening prayers he would have been said lax in his 
brahmanic duty because of her not waking him. Finally she 
decided to wake him up taking the risk of curse so that her husband 
may be true to his dharma. The sage, as was expected, became 
extremely enraged. He left his wife who was weeping bitterly, not 
heeding her pleadings to stay. Thus the episode reflects how a 
wife is punished even for what is no fault of hers. 

The wife had to do menial service for her husband. The very 
interesting and humourous episode which describes the invention of 
shoes and umbrella by Sdrya illustrates this point. On a certain 
occasion the short tempered sage Jamadagni was practising archery 
and his wife Renuka was collecting the arrows he shot. Scorched by 
the heat of the summer sun she rested a while under a tree, but afraid 
of her husband’s wrath she returned almost at once. The sage was 
now angry at even the very short delay. Very meekly she explained 
that she rested a while under the shade of a tree, as the hot sun 
was scorching her head and the earth, her feet. The rage of the sage 
was at once turned into the direction of the sun who scorched his 
tender wife by his heat. Surya (the sun god) came down trembling 
and explained that heat was necessary to ripen the corn. But angry 
as he was, the sage would listen to no argument and threatened to 
displace the Sun from the sky. Then the sun god returned to heaven 
and brought down to earth a pair of sandals and one umbrella. He 
•offered them as gifts to the sage saying, “Hence-forward whoever 
would use these, will never get scorched by my heat.” 
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The voluntary blindness of Gandharl presents another type of 
sacrifice on the part of the wife. When Gandharl oame to know 
that her would-be-husband is blind she at once folded a bandage 
over her eyes and denied herself the pleasure of sight. 

The discourse between Satyabhama and Draupadi throws a 
very interesting light on the position of the woman in her husband's 
household. Satyabhama once went to see Draupadi, while she was 
in the forest and when they were both alone she asked her the 
secret of the sway she held over her husbands—the mightiest of 
the heroes. “What drug, what charm” she asked, “Do you use 
that conquers these unconquerable heroes ? ” And Draupadi’s 
answer to the question was that obedience and selfless service 
were the charm and drug she used to conquer her husbands. It was 
by obeying their commands that she commanded them. She looked 
after the desires of the Pandavas, about all the details of the house¬ 
hold. “I rise before they get up and sleep after they retire to bed. 
I eat after the last of my servants has taken dinner.” Thus service 
was her winsome motto. 78 Similar is the reply given by Sandili 
who, when asked how she gained heaven, replied, “I did not obtain 
divinity by putting on tawny garments or bark garments, neither 
by shaving my head or keeping matted hair. But I obtained it 
by pleasing my husband and serving my family”. 79 The passage 
not only stresses the place of honour of the wifely duties, but seems 
to hint against women taking to asceticism if they willed so. In¬ 
cidentally females taking to asceticism seems to be due to the 
influence of Buddhism. 

This expectation of utter devotion on the part of women is 
carried to such an extreme that women were to obey husband's 
unrighteous orders also. Thus at one place it is said “This is what 
the good call the oldest law. What the husband orders to the wife 
to do, whether it be right or it be wrong, she must act exactly as he 
wills ; thus do the knowers of the holy knowledge say.” 80 This was 
perhaps because the husband was accepted as being everything 
to a woman. 

It was under the influence of these maxims that Citrangada 
when she came to know that both her husband as well as her son 

78 Mbh., Ill ,222 ff. 

79 Mbh., XIII, 123, 8, (Bom. Ed.) 

80 Mbh., I, 122, 27-28; also Cf. XIII, 142, 57-58, (Bom. Ed.) 
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were dead, became ready to lose her son but not her husband and 
Wished to see him called back to life: “For this friendship has 
been made everlasting and imperishable by the creator.” 81 

Obedience to husband thus becomes an essential attribute of a 
chaste woman along with marital faithfulness. Sita is the bright¬ 
est gem amongst the several Indian satis, Savitri, DamayantI and 
many others besides, whose life stories are known even to teenagers 
in India. There are many other shining examples of satis. 62 

The same attachment to the ideal of faithfulness is seen in the 
story of Sukanya, a princess married to an old, blind rsi. Even 
when enticed by the beautiful gods Asvinikumaras she still remain¬ 
ed firm. Not only that, she recognised her husband whom the 
Asvinikumaras gave their own form, from the trio before her. 83 
Equally noteworthy is the faithfulness of the daughter of king 
6rfijaya, married to the monkey faced Narada, who was cursed by his 
cousin Parvata to become so, in his rivalry for the love of this very 
girl. 84 She remained faithful to her monkey faced husband. 
When the curse was over and Narada regained his original form, 
she refused to accept him as her husband taking him to be some 
other person. 

This was one of the most difficult of the ideals to live up to and the 
hard life that women had to undergo to achieve this ideal was fully 
appreciated by the sages of those times. In the course of a dialogue 
between the sage Markandeya and king Yudhisthira, the king 
praised the chaste women as follow? : “All persons of standing 
must be given honour and especially th£>se women who know only 
one man. The obedience of the faithful waves seems to me a hard 
thing to achieve. Do thou, my Lord, set forth to us the high 
dignity of a restraint in the heart and never bethink themselves of 
their husband as of god. 0 Lord, thou glorious one, this seems to 
me a heavy task. Women, 0 twice born one, are obedient to both, 
father and husband. Compared with the awe-inspiring duty and 

81 Mbh., XIV, 80, 15, (Bom. Ed.) 

88 The Hindu women upto the present day are in the habit of reciting the 
names of the various epic women considered as model of chastity. They are 
as follows in the order of precedence—they are Sita, DraupadI, Tara, Ahaly& 
and Mandodarl. One wonders how Ahalya guilty of adultery and Tara who* 
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virtue of women, there is indeed, so far as I can see, none other 
whatsoever that is more burdensome. For, it is with virtuous 
ways and constant attention that women have their work to do. 
Truly, they have a heavy task towards father and mother; and the 
women too who know only one husband and who speak the truth 
and who carry the foetus in their body for ten months and so live by 
the side of death—what could there be that is more wonderful !” 85 

Not only is the faithful woman respected and glorified but it was 
also believed that this chastity was a sort of penance through which 
she acquired religious merit and a power which placed her above 
ascetics who performed severe austerities. Thus it is said : “The 
chastity and goodness of a woman bring all knowledge. It has 
power over life and death, heaven and hell.” In the Ramayana 
is also described the glory of chastity, in simple and beautiful 
language: “The tears of faithful wives do not fall to earth in vain.” 
A faithful wife is equated to a place of pilgrimage ( tirtha ). The 
sage Markandeya glorifying a chaste woman narrates the episode of 
the power of a chaste brahmin woman. Once a brahmin named 
Kausika became angry with a sparrow and burnt her by his wrath. 
Thereafter he went to the city for alms, as was his custom and 
waited at the door of a brahmin. The wife of the brahmin at whose 
door he was standing asked the ascetic to wait and went inside the 
house to bring alms for him. Just then her husband came home 
tired and hungry. The lady hurried to give him water to wash his 
hands and feet and to serve him food. After he was satisfied and 
went to sleep, she approached the ascetic waiting outside with alms. 
The ascetic was of course enraged at this behaviour of hers and 
cast angry looks at her. The woman thereupon at once told the 
ascetic that she was not a sparrow to be burnt by the fire of his 
anger. Surprised at hearing this, the ascetic enquired of her how 
she came to know of the incident in the forest. She replied that it 
was through the power of her satitva and advisod him to go to a 
particular Dharmavyadha for proper understanding of dharma . 
Thus it was implied that the chaste wife could get a mysterious 
power of omniscience also. Furthermore Savitri could ohallenge 
even the god of death, 86 and Bhadra could procure children by 
lying besides the corpse of her husband. Similar was the power of 

85 Mbh., Ill, 190, 2-5. 

86 Mbh., Ill, 277 ff. 
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the wife of king Pau$ya whom impure persons could not see. It 
was due to the power of chastity that Slta kept raksasa Ravana 
away from, her in the Asoka grove and cool the fire on Hanumana’s 
tail. Thus the virtue of chastity endowed many superhuman 
powers in women. 

But, above all, it is of course in the life beyond that the faithful 
wife is rewarded. “Far away beyond the heaven of those that are 
absorbed in holy meditation lies the abode of the faithful wives, 
beyond that lies only the domain of the ultimate being.” Nor is 
that all. She is able to lead her husband to heaven due to the 
power of her chastity. 87 


• 7 Mbh., Ill, 197, 20. 
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POST WEDLOCK SEX-MORALS 

Hindu marriage is a sacrament. It is binding to both the parties 
during their life time, as well as after the death of one of the parties. 
But in reality this later aspect of Hindu marriage has been valid 
only so far as women are concerned. The man is not only allowed to 
remarry after the death of his wife, but is allowed to take a second 
wife even during the life time of the first. On the other hand, the 
sex-life of a woman is restricted to only one person, namely her 
husband, not only during the wedlock, but even after the death of 
her husband. In a previous chapter the limitation set by Dlrgha- 
tamas has been referred to. This limitation is set down only for 
women, demanding of them complete fidelity to the husband, 
before as well as during and after the wedlock and indeed even 
after the death of the husband. The restriction on the sex-life of a 
widowed woman must have been gradual. The Epics reflect the 
evolution in four distinct stages, namely, the gradual prohibition 
of the custom of re-marriage of women ; secondly, allowing the 
widow a limited sexual freedom after the death of the husband 
solely for the purpose of procreation as represented by the custom 
of niyoga; thirdly, the ideal of absolute fidelity to the dead husband, 
whereby the woman was expected to remain chaste and lead an 
ascetic life after the death of her husband ; and fourthly, the 
immolation of the widow, according to the custom of satl. All 
these stages will be examined in order of their evolution. 

The vedic tradition has nothing to object to the remarriage of a 
widow. 1 As the Atharvaveda (18,3,2) describes, the widow is 
made to lie on the funeral pyre of the dead husband. A man 
called didhisu lifts her up by taking hold of her hand and becomes 
her husband. The Asvalayana sutra adds that didhisu is a brother 
of the dead man. This brother, very probably, is the younger 
brother of the husband. This is evident from another passage in 

1 Vedic Index, Vol. I, pp. 476-77 (Rgveda, X, 188; Atharvaveda, XVIII 
32) also Cf. P. V. Kane, History of DharmaSastras, Vol. II, Chap. XIV; 
Baudhayana, IV, 1, 16; VasiStha, XVII, 19, 20; 72-74. 
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the Pgveda (10, 42, 2) which says: “Who brings you to bed, as a 
widow does her brother-in-law ? ” The re-marriage of the widow 
was not restricted within the family circle. A widow if she bo 
chose could also marry an outsider, The Atharvaveda (IX, 5, 27-28) 
actually describes a charm for use by a remarried woman which 
would grant her union with the second husband in the next world. 

Both these traditions regarding re-marriage, viz., that of taking 
over of the widow by the husband’s brother and that of contracting 
marriage with an outsider are reflected in the Epics too. The 
remarriage of the widow with the brother of the deceased husband 
seems to be a regular tradition much frequently practiced, not only 
by the jungle tribes like vdnaras etc., but also by royal Aryan 
families of ancient repute—none less than the kuru family of 
Hastinapura itself, round which the story of the Mahabharata 
revolves. 

When both the sons of king Santanu die childless leaving behind 
them young widows, Satyavatl requests her step-son Bhisma to 
marry them and protect tiie kingdom. She says, “Here are these 
two queens—the daughters of the king of KasI—young and beauti¬ 
ful, desirous of children. Beget children on them for the sake of our 
family and also for my sake and thus fulfil your duty. Marry 
them according to dharma. Also concentrate yourself as a king 
and rule the people. Do not destroy your ancestors”. 2 

The words “make them your wives according to dharma 99 imply 
that Satyavatl expects Bhisma to marry his brother’s widows and 
that action of Bhisma w r ould be considered in accordance with 
dharma as the progeny was necessary to prevent ancestors from 
sinking to hell. Bhisma refuses to act according to Satyavati’s 
proposal not because the proposal is objectionable but because he 
wants to stick to his vow of celibacy. 3 

2 Mbh., I, 97, 9-11. 

s Mbh., I, 97, 13. A reference may be made about the opinion of Prof. 
Holtzmann according to whom in the earlier version of the story of the 
Mahabharata, Bhisma actually married the widows of his younger brother 
because he is often referred to as the grand-father by the Epic. This view is 
quoted by Dr. Winternitz, who supports it, in an article (J.R.A.S. 1897, 
p. 722). It is needless to point out here that in spite of the antiquity of the 
tradition of the remarriage of the widowed woman with a brother-in-law, 
BhiSma’s marriage with his sisters-in-law is out of question. If that would 
have been the case Bhisma would have ascended the throne being the father 
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The above incident thus, perhaps represents an earliest tradition 
when the wives of a person could be not merely approached bub 
married by his brothers after his death if he was childless. This 
tradition seems to be so much in vogue that it is often made the 
basis of a simile viz., “Just as in the absence of a husband a woman 
accepts her brother-in-law as a husband, similarly the earth accepts 
Jcsatriyas as her lord only in the absence of a brahmin.” 4 This 
early tradition is to be clearly distinguished from the later system 
of niyoga referred to in almost all dharmsutras and smftis 
according to which a person oould procreate one or more sons on 
the widow of his brother after the due permission of the elders. 
This is only a limited co-habitation while the above instance points 
to actual re-marriage. The difference is clear when we refer to 
Manu who allows one son to be procreated by niyoga and includes 
him in a list of Daydda (Manu, IX, 59, 64 ; IX, 159, 60) while in (IX, 
143) he dearly censures the son of an unappointed widow or the 
eon of a remarried widow and declares that they do not share their 
father’s property (also Cf. Gautama, 28, 33). 

As a contrast to this, the incident of Vail and Ruma, Sugriva’s 
wife recorded in the Kiskindhakanda of the Ramayana marks a 
clear advance in the popular opinion about the elder brother-in-law 
marrying the younger brother’s wifo. The episode is thus narrated 
in the Ramayana. After returning from his deadly duel with a 
raksasa, Vali, the king of the vdnaras, was much enraged when he 
saw that his younger brother Sugriva had appropriated his kingdom 
along with his harem thinking him to be dead. He at once turned 
out Sugriva, whose physical strength was inferior, out of the city 
and took possession of his wife Ruma. 5 But this action of Vali is 
disapproved by the Epic writer : firstly, because it is done even 
though the actual husband is still alive and secondly, because it is 
the elder brother who appropriates the wife of the younger brother. 
When Sugriva meets Rama his main complaint against Vali is not 
the ill-treatment accorded to him by his brother but that his wife 
was captured by him. 6 Rama kills Vali and when the latter asks 

of Pandu and DhrtaraStra and the story of Mahabharata would have been 
quite different. 

4 Mbh., XII, 73, 12; XIII, 8, 22, (Bom. Ed.) 

6 Ramayana, Kiskindhakanda, 10, 26. 

6 Ramayana, Kiskindhakanda, 8, 33. 
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the cause oi killing him, who is innocent, Rama justifies his action 
of billing by saying, “Try to understand the reason why I killed you. 
You had transgressed the dkarma by appropriating your younger 
brother's wife and by holding Ruma who is like a daughter-in-law to 
you with an evil desire. And this punishment is the result of your 
transgression”. 7 

Here we see that Rama makes out Vail's appropriation of Ruma 
his main fault and kills him for that sin. This shows an advance in 
the idea of the relation between different family members. As 
compared to the older tradition according to which all brothers had 
a right to the wife of a dead brother, the right of the elder brother 
over younger brother’s wife is curtailed. And to strengthen this 
curtailment the younger brother’s wife is put on par with a daughter- 
in-law rendering thereby sex relation between them as an incest. 
The other limitation that is acknowledged is, that no relationship 
could be established between a woman and her brother-in-law, 
during the life time of her wedded husband. This is a clear advance 
of restriction on sex-ethics over one recorded in the case of Brhas- 
pati and Mamata. 

An identical sentiment is echoed by apsara Rambha when she 
is molested by Ravana, while on her w^ay to fulfil a love appoint¬ 
ment with Kubera. She protests against Ravana’s behaviour on 
the plea that Kubera was a younger brother of Ravana and hence 
like a son to him and she being his beloved was like a daughter-in- 
law to him. Therefore he should follow the path of good people. 8 
Rambha being an apsara and was not bound by any moral code, as 
they were approachable by anybody. Secondly, she was not 
actually married to Kubera to claim any relationship with Ravana. 
But since her motive was to satisfy Kubera on that particular 
night she puts forward this plea. Even in the Mahabharata while 
discussing the problem of Draupadl’s marriage with the five Pandava 
brothers, Draupadl’s brother raises this argument against her 
polyandrous marriage, “How can a younger brother marry the 
wife of his elder brother ? ” 9 

While a person’s approach to his younger sister-in-law was 
completely prohibited, relation of the elder brother’s widow with 

7 Bamayaua, Kiskindhakaijda, 18, 18-20. 

•Ramayaija, Uttaraka^da, 26, 30. 

•Mbh.,1,188, 10. 
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the younger brothers of the dead husband was still in vogue as 
illustrated by Tara’s remarriage with Sugriva as recorded in the 
Bamayana. 10 The fact that this was not a tribal custom peculiar 
to the vanaras, is clear from the doubts that Sita harbours 
about the faithful Lak$mana when the latter refuses to go in 
search of Rama who had gone to kill the golden deer, leaving 
Sita alone. Embittered by her helpless condition Slta accuses 
Lak§mana saying : “0, Lak$mana though you are a brother and a 
friend, you are really our enemy because you do not follow your 
brother in this condition. You really want him to be killed only 
for my sake. Due to your greed for acquiring me, you do not go to 
help the son of Raghu. You really do not love him and that is 
why you stand motionless. You followed Rama to this forest 
either for my sake or sent by Bharat a. But neither you nor 
Bharata should have any hope because after having once accepted 
Rama the lotus eyed as my husband, how can I think of any other 
husband ? As soon as I hear that Rama is dead I will also die. 
I will not be able to live for a single moment without Rama.” 11 
The Ramopakhyana of the Mahabharata also echoes the same 
sentiment when Sita in an even more agressive tone rebukes Lak$- 
mana, saying, “0, Foolish one, your desire will not be satisfied. I 
will kill myself with a weapon. I will jump from the peak of 
a mountain or enter a fire but just as a tigress does not succumb to a 
jackal so will I not submit to an insignifioant person like you, 
leaving my own husband Rama.” 12 

These doubts expressed by Sita for a brother-in-law like Lak§- 
mana who was so chaste that he had never taken a look at her 
indicate that the custom of the widow remarrying her husband’s 
younger brother was more or less customary. That is why Rama 
when he refuses to accept back Slta as his wife when she returns 
from Ravana’s imprisonment, himself tells her, 4 ‘Thou art free to go 
wherever you like. You may make your choice either between 
Bharata, Lak^mana or Satrughna, or even Sugriva and Vibhi$ana. 
But looking to the noble family tradition I will not accept you.” 18 

10 Ramayaoa, Ki§kindhakai?da, 29, 3, 5. 

“Ramayaua, Arapyakauda, 44, 5-8, 24-27. 

12 Mbh., Ill, 262, 26, 25. 

13 Ramayaua, Yuddhakapda, 115, 21-24. (It is very curious that Rama 
who refuses to accept Sita, points out his brothers as an alternative because all 
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Here it is clear that Sita selecting any of her brothers-in-law as 
her husband was not against dharma: The first revolt that is re¬ 
corded in the Epics against this popular tradition is Sita’s challange 
to Laksmana not to marry him but to be true to Rama. This con¬ 
trasts sharply with Tara—wife of Vali who after a lot of crying and 
lamenting for her deceased husband almost immediately accepts 
her happy fate in getting Sugrlva as her husband. Sita is the 
popular ideal of the chaste woman and hence it is natural that the 
Epic writer, should echo the emerging sentiments of fidelity through 
Sita. In threatening to die after her husband Sita refers to a still 
later development of the fidelity ideal, viz., sati —voluntary im¬ 
molation of the widow after her husband. Thus by the times of the 
final recensions of the Epic the popular custom of the devar 
marriage was also becoming objectionable. 

Bhisma’s hesitant view about the marriage of a widowed girl 
whose bride-price (sulka) is already paid viz.—that she should be 
married only if the marriage ceremony is not performed, not other¬ 
wise ,—takes us a step further . While discussing the different situa¬ 
tions in an asura type of marriage when the bride-price was already 
paid but the marriage could not be performed with the payer of the 
bride-price, Bhi$ma says to Yudhisthira “If a man who pays the 
bride-price for marriage dies, then the girl should be married to his 
younger brother, but if she does not wish to do so, she may perform 
penance desiring the dead husband in the next world. Some 
learned men say that this sort of action is only voluntary but (this 
statement) is not supported by the mstras .” Out of these two 
opinions Bhisma’s conclusion is: “If the panigrahana ceremony 
is not yet performed and the bridegroom dies then the younger 
brother can marry the girl, but if some one tells a lie (i.e. even 
though the panigrahana ceremony was performed it is declared 
as not performed) then one incurs a sin. 14 Thus the right of the 
younger brother to marry the wife of the deceased elder brother is 
restricted. He could marry only a girl betrothed to his brother 
and that too if she were willing. 15 

belonged to the same family and it is for the noble family tradition that he 
refuses Sita. This shows the incongrueney of the passage which can be 
regarded as a later interpolation). 

14 Mbh., XIII, 44, 52-54, (Bom. Ed.) 

* 5 Cf. Manu, IX, 97. 
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This perhaps points to the strong hold which the customs of 
remarriage with a brother-in-law held over the society. Bhi?ma 
thus tries to adjust the oustomary tradition of the widow’s re¬ 
marriage with the younger brother of the husband to the later 
concept of fidelity of not transgressing one’s husband. Thus the 
girl was allowed to remarry to the younger brother of the deceased 
husband according to the oJd tradition but only if her marriage 
was not performed and consummated, thus renovating the old tradi¬ 
tion with later moral ideals. It should be noted here that the 
practice of the younger brother-in-law marrying the widow of the 
elder brother is still practised in some castes in modern India . 19 

The only instance we have of an actual remarriage of a widow 
outside the family circle is that of Arjuna and Ulupi. 17 Arjuna 
during his visit to a holy place called Gangadvara entered the holy 
waters of the river Gaiiga for a bath. On finishing his bath he 
found himself being pulled into the waters by Ulupi, a daughter 
of the king of serpents called Kauravya. She said, “O king, I am 
Kauravya’s daughter born in the family of Airavata, Ulupi by 
name. I was struck by passion for you when I saw you entering 
the Ganga for your bath. So, accept me—struck by love for you 
and not related with any other person by the marriage bond ; and 
please me.” 18 Arjuna married her and had a son Ira van on her. . 

When the story of Ulupi’s marriage with Arjuna is repeated 
elsewhere in the Mahabharata 19 where the story of the birth of 
Iravan, Ulupi’s son by Arjuna is narrated as follows, “When the 
husband of that Nagakanya was killed by the great souled Garuda, 
she having no son l>eeame ver}' sad and unhappy so the serpent 
king Airavata got her re-married with Arjuna. Arjuna also accept¬ 
ed that daughter of the serpents who was struck with a passion for 
him. Thus this Iravan was Arjuna’s son and was born in another’s 
field. Due to prejudice towards Partha, he was abandoned by hi? 
paternal cousins (pitrvya) and was protected by his mother who 
brought him up in the serpent country.” 

Both these accounts narrated above differ in details. The first 

16 K. P. Chattopadhyaya, “Levirate a id Kinship in India,” Man, Vol. 22, 
No. 25, p. 40. 

17 Mbh., I, 206. 

18 Mbh., I, 206, 20. 

19 Mbh., VI, 86,6-9. 
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account which centres round the love of Ulupl and Arjuna does 
not refer to any marriage taking plaoe between Ulupl and Arjuna. 
According to it Arjuna stays there only for a night and proceeds 
further in his wanderings on the very next morning. Moreover 
Ulupl here clearly declares herself as a person with no other bond. 
According to this account the union between Ulupl and Arjuna 
becomes simply an illicit union of a love-struck maiden of serpent 
tribe with the Pandava hero, which must have been quite prevalent 
in those days. 

According to the other account Arjuna remarries Ulupl who is a 
widow and the reason of the remarriage is that Ulupi is childless.. 
In spite of the fact that an actual remarriage takes place, Iravan 
is introduced as Arjuna’s son born in another field which again 
casts doubts on the marriage of Arjuna with Ulupi. Another 
noteworthy factor is that Ulupi brings up her son in her father’s 
house. The Epic writer explains this fact by informing us that 
Iravan was driven away by his paternal cousins, due to their 
jealousy towards Partha and as a result was brought up in his 
maternal grand-father’s house. In any way it indicates that the 
jealousy of Iravan’s cousins was born due to Arjuna’s encroachment 
upon the right of the paternal cousins to produce a son on Ulupi, 
their brother’s widow and hence their refusal to recognise the son 
born out of the union of an outsider with the woman of their family. 
Or it is very probable that the Epic writer may have substituted a 
probable explanation of the then absolute tradition of thd matri- 
local residence on the part of Arjuna’s son. Again as contrasted to 
the first account that she is without any bonds Ulupi is here specifi¬ 
cally introduced as a widow and his son as born in another’s field, 
perhaps hinting slightly towards the manner in which society looked 
upon such sons. Does this mean that in the account given in the 
Adiparva Ulupi refers to her then condition as without any tie, she 
being husbandless and childless or was it because she was afraid 
that if she declared herself as already married Arjuna would not 
accept her ? Lastly, considering all these doubts, it is not possible 
to extract any specific information about the attitude of the Epic 
towards the problem of remarriage, on the basis of this account. 

The pathetic story of Nala and Damyanti however provides us 
with a definite proof that a particular time to which episode of 
Nala-Damyanti belongs, the custom of remarriage was prevalent,„ 
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unhindered by any social objection. 20 

In the long episode of king Nala narrated in the Vanaparva of 
the Mahabharata, 21 a certain king Nala had to retire to the forest 
with his wife Damyanti, as a result of his defeat in a game of dice 
with his brother Pu$kara. Due to the influence of the evil Kali, 
Nala suspects his chaste wife to have eaten alone, the food brought 
by him, after much trouble, and so he deserts her. After a long 
time and many trials Damyanti manages to reach her father’s home. 
In the meantime, Nala in an encounter with a serpent loses his 
original beautiful form and becomes very ugly (Bahuka). He ac¬ 
cepts the position of a charioteer of a king tttuparna by name. After 
reaching her father’s house Damyanti finds out the whereabouts 
of Nala with the help of a brahmin messenger. But since Nala had 
lost his original form, she is not sure about his identity. She sends 
an invitation to king Rtuparna in whose service Nala was a chario¬ 
teer, to check Jatter’s identity. The invitation ran thus “Damyanti, 
daughter of king Bhima is holding a svayamvara again, so all the 
kings and princes are hurrying in that direction* Counting the time 
from today the svayamvara will take place tomorrow. So, O, king, 
if you can reach there in that much time, start quickly from here. 
She will take another husband at sunrise tomorrow, because nobody 
knows whether the brave king Nala is alive or dead.” 22 Nala was 
conversant with a magical formula, the recitation of which could 
enable him to make the horse he was driving fly in the air. So 
Rtuparna sought Nala’s help who took him to the Vidarbha country 
in twentyfour hours time, otherwise an impossible task for anybody 
else. But at the palace to his utter surprise Rtuparna did not see 
any sign of festivity. He met the Vidarbha king, keeping very 
wisely the purpose of his meeting a secret. Damyanti being aware 
of Nala’s superhuman power to make horses fly, was convinced 
that Rtuparna’s charioteer Bahuka who had brought the chariot 
within twenty four hours to Vidarbha, and which in normal course 
would have taken much longer time, cannot be anyone else but 
Nala. Thereafter Damyanti made further tests which proved 
beyond doubt that Bahuka was actually Nala, her lost husband. 

80 M. Wintemitz, History of Indian Literature, Vol. I, p. 2, ascribes a 
high antiquity to these ballads of bygone kings. 

21 Mbh., Ill, 49-78. 

88 Mbh., Ill, 68, 21-23. 
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Then it became impossible for Nala to deny the fact and ultimately 
the long separated couple met to live happily everafter. 

Here neither any remarriage actually takes place, nor is there any 
intention of remarriage on the part of Damyanti. The whole 
pretext of remarriage is just a device for finding out Nala. Yet 
the fact that the practice of remarriage was prevalent is a legitimate 
conclusion for the following reason. Firstly, Damyanti finds out 
this unique pretext for bringing Nala to her own country. If the 
custom had not been in vogue, or any blemish was attached to it, 
she would not have either thought of such a pretext nor dared to 
use it. Damyanti sent the message inviting I^tuparna to her 
svayamvara in the presence of her mother, who also did not take 
any objection to this device. Secondly, king Rtuparna who 
received this invitation, took it as very natural for Damyanti to 
remarry and was quite eager to present himself as a suitor of her 
hand. If no such custom was prevalent he would have suspected 
some deceit behind the message. He neither suspected anything 
nor did he hesitate in running, rather flying, to such a long distance 
for the hand of a woman marrying for the second time, which 
clearly goes to prove that no social censure was attached to such 
remarriages. Thirdly, Nala himself on hearing the news of 
Damyanti’s so-called intention of remarriage reacts in the most 
natural way. On the first impulse he abhorred women, calling 
them frivolous and fickle but on second thought, he at once realised 
that his own fault in abandoning Damyanti alone in a dense forest 
was a more serious one and then addressing her as ‘ Tapasvinl * 
(one who follows her vows) he found fault with his own luck which 
had driven him to this condition. He found nothing unnatural or 
bad in Damyanti who was deprived of friends and frustrated on the 
disappearance of Nala, deciding to remarry. 23 

This episode may well lead us to believe that though in the 
episode itself an actual remarriage did not take place yet it) seems 
very probable that remarriage was a normal custom for abandoned 
women. It should be not 3d that in this episode Damyanti had 
two children by Nala. Secondly though we do not know exactly 
the period that elapsed between the separation of the two and their 
reunion, it could not have been more than a year or two. Within 
this period Damyanti had managed to reach her father’s house 
«Mbh„ III, 69, 5-6. 
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with the help of her maternal aunt, at whose place she had served 
as a maid servant for a short while. The conclusion to which one is 
irresistibly driven is that during the Epic period a woman even 
with children can contract a second marriage, a } T ear or two after 
the disappearance of her husband. 

Even in the later smrtis we find a woman taking a second husband 
under this and similar circumstances: “A husband is lost or dead, 
when he has become a religious ascetic, when he is impotent and 
when he has been expelled from the caste—these are the five legal 
necessities when a woman may be justified in taking another 
husband.” 24 Furthermore it should be noted that all the sutra 
writers prescribe a specific period as a waiting period before con¬ 
tracting another marriage. The time limit which is set up on a 
consideration of the caste of the woman concerned and on whether 
she has any issues or not, varies with different sutra writers. This 
unequivocal permission by Sutra writers of second marriage after 
the prescribed absence of the husband testifies that Damyanti’s 
idea of re-marriage was socially approved. This fact is corroborated 
by further evidence. A brahmin named Gautama unhesitatingly 
declared his wife as a remarried sudra woman. 25 When he went 
to ask for gifts from the demon king Virupak$a, to a question put 
by the latter, he answered “I was born in the middle country, but 
at present I stay in the country of Bhils. My wife is a sudra woman 
and has remarried with me. What I tell you is the truth.” In spite 
of this statement the demon king included him in the gathering of 
the learned brahmins and bestowed gifts on him. Yet it should be 
noticed that all the same the king remarked to himself, “This person 
is a brahmin only in name, 26 thereby indicating that along with 
other things remarriage with a sudra woman was considered a 
blemish in a brahmin. We can see here the distaste for marriage 
with a widow especially of a lower varna. The distaste for re¬ 
marriage with a widow is revealed fully in Duryodhana’s remark 
wh£n he says that he is as disinclined to enjoy the earth as a man is 
to marry a widow.” 27 The stress on virginity as a necessary 

24 Narada, XII, 97-101; also Cf. Gautama, XVIII, 15-17; Manu, IX, 70-78; 
Vaaistha, 75-80; Kautilya, II, 4. 

26 Mbh., XII, 165, 5. 

26 Mbh., XII, 165,7. 

* 7 Mbh., IX, 31, 45, (Bom. Ed.) 
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qualification of a bride seems to have served as a check on the 
custom of the remarriage of women. With the great emphasis on 
the virgin bride, remarriage of a woman came to be considered a 
sin. This fact is confirmed by an oath of Arjuna when he vows 
the death of Jayadratha by the next sun-set. “May I be the 
recipient of that fate which befalls a person who marries a non- 
virgin.” 28 In Manu this attitude is fully developed as reflected 
in his declaration that a girl can be given in marriage only once 
(thereby indicating that remarriage is not possible) and secondly 
that the marriage formulas are intended only for the maiden 
(i.e. the bride should be a virgin.) 29 

The position that the son of a widow enjoyed in the society also 
throws an indirect light upon what the sentiment of the society 
was towards the remarriage of widows. Unfortunately, there being 
no actual instance of remarriage in the Epios, there is no data as 
regards the son of a widow technically known as paunarbhava , 
except those of the so-called didactic references, wherein lists of 
sons are given after the fashion of legal literature, and hence it is 
difficult to decide the actual position of a paunarbhava in the 
society. Incidentally, these lists too, name the sons somewhat differ¬ 
ently from the smrtis, yet the name of the paunarbhava occurs in 
one list 30 where he stands fourth in the line of succession after 
evayamjata; pranita and parilcrita (whom'Kane interprets as equiva¬ 
lent of aurasa); putrikdputra and kyetmja respectively. Comparing 
this list with that of Manu (IX, 158-160) it is seen that while the 
Epic places paunarbhava. as fourth Manu places him much lower in 
the social scale viz. tenth and does not even consider him as an heir 
to his father’s property, he being termed as adaydda. The Epics 
thus preserve the older tradition even though Manu has given them 
a new turn. The didactic portion of the Mahabharata however 
refleots a very bad opinion about the son of a remarried mother. 
Thus the paunarbhava is excluded from the lists of brahmins worthy 
to be invited at sraddha or worthy to be given gifts. 31 This should 
support the view that even by the time of the final compilation of 

*• Mbh., VII, 73,25, (Bom. Ed.) 

••Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, Vol. VIII, p. 452. 

,0 Another list is in Mbh., XIII, 49, 3-11, (Bom. Ed.) but paunarbhava is 
conspicuously absent in it. 

•i Mbh., XIII, 90, 15, (Bom. Ed.) 
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-the Epics, remarriage of widows was condemned, and the sons bom 
out of such union censured by the sooiety. 

From this position of the son born of a remarried widow, along 
with the sentiments recorded above against the choice of a widow 
for bethrothal as compared to a virgin, one can easily traoe the dis¬ 
favour with which sociaty looked upon the custom of remarriage as 
contracted with the earlier position recorded in the episode of Nala 
and DamyantI where no suoh objection is reflected. The repug¬ 
nance grew so strong later that the texts listing kalivarjya activities 
forbid remarriage of widows completely. Even a widow whose 
marriage is not consumated ( aksatayoni ) is denied the privilege 88 
to remarry;—a privilege granted by Manu who is strongly against 
:granting even a limited sexual freedom to a widow in the form of the 
custom of niyoga , 33 

The custom of niyoga perhaps served as a link between the gradual 
fading of the remarriage of widows and absolute chastity on the 
part of the widow. In a society conscious of the debts towards 
their ancestors—debts which could be paid only by procuring a 
son—the system of niyoga was a compromise where the widow 
remained faithful to her husband’s memory but could have a son 
through some other agency when he was dead, or even during his 
lifetime, if he was in any way incapable. 

The tradition of niyoga is very old and must have existed simulta¬ 
neously with the custom of remarriage. Though traceable to the 
Vedic texts , 34 its specific mention is made by Gautama dharma- 
sutra: “A woman whose husband is dead and who desires offspring, 
may secure a son through her brother-in-law. She should obtain 
the permission of the elders and have intercourse only during the 
ftu. She may obtain a son from a sapinda, a sagotra, sapravara , or 
a savarna” 35 

In the Epics the custom of niyoga seems to be an old and popular 
one followed by many childless widows who wanted to remain faith¬ 
ful to their husband’s memory. The Adiparva of the Mahabharata 
provides with two illustrations of niyoga both standing as types. 

aa P. V. Kane, History of Dharmasastras, Vol. Ill, p. 391, 

33 Martu, IX, 176. 

34 Cf. Rgveda, VII, 57, where a ksetraja son is preferred to an adopted 
son. 

36 P. V. Kane, History of Dharmasastras, Vol. Ill, p. 597. 
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When Vioitravirya died childless a crisis developed whereby not 
only the throne of Hastinapura became vacant, but there was also a 
danger of the extinction of the Kuru family, because the eldest son 
of King Santanu-—Bhisma had vowed as a bride price for his 
step-mother neither to marry, nor to install himself on the throne. 
But the queen mother Satyavati because of whom Bhisma had 
taken such a vow, herself approached him and requested him to get 
married with the young widows of his brother and also tq take 
possession of the kingdom. But when Bh,i$ma refused to accept 
the proposal on the ground of his vow to remain a life-long celibate, 
Satyavati found out a new argument to convince her step-son. If 
it was not possible for him to get married w r ith the widows of his 
brothers, then she said, he should accept them in niyoga, and should 
beget children as an apaddharma. By doing so he would not only 
be continuing the family line but also be observing dharma and the 
royal family would appreciate this act. 36 Satyavati also pointed 
out that what she suggested was a sacred duty on the part of Bhisma 
because as the only kinsman of the family it was his duty to per¬ 
petuate the family line and please the family circle. 

But Bhisma refused the proposal of niyoga also, on the ground 
that he was a ksatriya and a ksatriya should be true to his words. 

But though unable to continue the line of his father as he was 
bound by a promise, he showed another alternative whereby his 
father’s line may continue. He advised Satyavati to invite some 
brahmin with high moral qualities to continue the line of his lather 
and pay that brahmin fees for the job he performed. 37 

The proposal of inviting a brahmin for the purpose of niyoga 
being new to Satyavati, Bhisma tried to convince her by citing 
such incidents wherein this function was performed by brahmins 
in the past. In old days w r hen Parasurama killed all the k^aXriyas 
on the earth for twentyone times, the ksatriya women produced 
sons by cohabiting w r ith brahmins and all these sons were called 
kqatriyas because when the ksatriya women approaohed the brah¬ 
mins that was solely for begetting progeny and so the sons belonged 
to their mothers. 38 The second illustration he offers for convincing 
Satyavati is as follows : The blind sage Dirghatamas w r as thrown 

** Mbh., I, 97, 20-22. 

» 7 Mbh., I, 99, 2. € 

* 8 Mbh.,I, 98, 15. 
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into the river by his sons—being old and blind. Floating down the 
river he was resoued by king Bali who requested him to beget a 
son on his wife Sude$na. But finding the sage old and blind, the 
queen instead of going to him herself, sent her nurse to him, and the 
sage produced eleven sons headed by Kak$Ivan and ten others. 
The king saw the boys and asked the sage, “Are these my boys V\ 
The sago said: “No, they are mine. I have produced this Kakslvan 
and others on a sudra woman. On finding me blind and old, your 
queen Sude$na did not come to me.” On hearing this king Bali 
pacified the sage and sent his wife Sude$na to him. Having touched 
her body the sage said that she will obtain a son bright and 
truthful and thus Sudesna gave birth to a son called Ariga. 39 

Thus Bhisma tried to prove that in the old days great brahmins, 
knowers of dharvia and full of strength had produced sons on 
lesatriya women. To Satyavati the proposal was novel but finding 
no other way out of the impasse she agieed to Bhi$ma’s proposal 
saying: “Putting trust in you I believe what you say.” 40 And her 
quick mind at once found out solution in this direction. Dis¬ 
closing to Bhisma the secret of the son called Dvaipayana Vyasa 
born to her before marriage, by the contact of sage Parasara, she 
asked Bhisma to invite Vyasa for procreation. Thus Vyasa, a 
learned-brahmin as well as a brother-in-law to the wives of Vicitra- 
vlrya from the maternal side, would be, she thought, a most 
suitable person for the purpose. 

Even when Vvasa arrived as soon as remembered, Satyavati 
put before him the proposal in the same tone, and said: “Ordinarily 
father and mother both together produce a son. Just as Bhisma is 
Vicitravirya’s brother from the side of Santanu, so you are from 
my side. This Bhisma, to keep true the promise given by him to 
my father, does not want to procreate a son or to ascend the throne 
of Hastinapura. So you on appointment by Bhisma’s and my 
words, deserve to produce sons for the sake of your brother’s family. 
You who are able should produce sons befitting the family, on your 
younger brother’s wives, who are young and beautiful like the 
daughters of gods, and desirous of sons.” 41 

Vyasa accepted the proposal. Nor was it all. In the reply he 

3# Mbh., I, 98, 6-32. 

40 Mbh., I, 99, 4. 

41 Mbh., I, 99, 28-35. 
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gave to the proposal, he himself indicates that the system of niyoga 
was an ancient one (purdtana) and sanctioned by dharma . 42 He 
then said that his younger brother's wives should undergo a penance 
for one year before cohabitation. But Satyavatl in her hurry to 
obtain an heir so as to rescue the state from being a kingless one, 
requested him to give them sons as soon as possible. Then said 
the sage : “They shall have to do with my present ugly appearance". 
Satyavatl agreed and the sage proceeded to do what he was re¬ 
quested to do. However as a result of those ugly looks one of the 
sons of the niyoga union, Dhitara$tra was born blind, because his 
mother closed her eyes on seeing the ugly sage ; Pandu the other 
son was born pale because his mother grew pale on seeing the ghostly 
appearance of the sage and the third time instead of going to him 
themselves they sent a maid servant from whom Vidura was born . 48 

This is an ancient episode in the Mahabharata. Bhi$ma has 
advised Satyavatl to invite a sage worthy of the family of the 
Kurus and as such Vyasa is known to be a great sage by the proper 
choice. But Satyavatl selected V3 T asa not as a sage but as an elder 
brother of Vicitravirya. The Mahabharata, thus shows the transi¬ 
tion that was coming about in the institution of niyoga . 

The second instance is that of Kunti and her cowife MadrL Both 
of them together procured five sons for Pandu with the help of 
different gods. Pandu was disabled from begetting children by 
the curse of a sags. Grieved by his sonless state he requested 
his wife Kunti to produce sons with the assistance of some one 
else. For persuasion he quoted Svayambhuva Manu according 
to whom a childless man should arrange to get a son begotten 
for him by another one superior to him. Such a son gave religi¬ 
ous merits and w r as considered the best . 44 

Proceeding in support, of his proposal Pandu quoted the case of a 
woman called SaradandayinJ, w r ho allowed by her elders, taking a 

43 Mbh., I, 99, 36-33. 

43 Mbh., I, 100, 23-31. Vidura’s case can very well be compared with that 
of Kak^Ivan’s and others produced by Dirghatamas. It should be noted 
that the maid servants thus sent were officially unappointed for niyoga and 
hence sons produced in them could not be called the son of the owner of the 
field. They belonged to the man who begot them. Thus Vidura is called the 
son of KrSna t>vaipayana Vyasa*(I,100,27). Similarly Dlrghatmas declares 
KakSivan and tlie rest as his own sons. 

44 Mbh., I, 111, 31. 
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bath after her rtu, went at the crossing of four roads, selected a 
learned brahmin and after offering oblations to fire, obtained three 
sons from him. 46 Pandu advised his wife saying, “You also, O 
RuntI, procreate sons through some brahmin well advanced in 
penance”. 46 

Kunti was shocked to hear such a proposal coming from none 
less than her own husband. She refused vehemently to come in 
sexual contact with a person other than her husband even in thought. 
He was the only person, she said, from whom she could have children 
and while adhering to this principle, even if they had to die she 
would be happy to attain heaven with her husband. The custom of 
niyoga is introduced bv Pandu as duly sanctioned by dharma and 
approved of by the sages. 47 And ultimately he commended on the 
basis of his authority as a husband to the still unconvinced Kunti 
that she must procreate children. 48 Besides the example of 
Sarada^dayini he also cited other examples to convince Kunti. 
Firstly king Saudasa appointed sage Vasistha who produced a son 
called Asmaka on the king’s wife Madayanti. Secondly, Pandu’s 
own birth was due to the cohabitation of Vicitravirva’s wives 
with the sage Vyasa. 

Kunti then unfolded the story of some boons given to her by sage 
Durvasa because she had served the sage well, when she was still 
young and was staying with her father. According to the boon 
any god w r ould be available to her for service by chanting some 
mantras. She suggests that she would use the services of the gods 
to beget sons. Pandu consented and after a purificatory bath she 
conceived three sons through the agency of the gods Dharma, 
Vayu and Indra respectively, and on the request of her husband by 
teaching the magic chantations to Madri, her cowife, she enabled 
her also to produce a twin through th3 medium of Asvinas. 

The tradition of introducing brahmins as suitable agency for 
niyoga is peculiar to the Epics because all the smrtis differ from this 
tradition. Even Manu whom Pandu quoted as an authority is not 
decided in his opinion about the system of niyoga. While in one 
place (IX,59) he allows a widow to raise one son from her brother- 

45 Mbh., I, 111, 33-35. 

44 Mbh., I, 111, 36. 

47 Mbh., I, 113,3. 

44 Mbh., I, 113, 29-30. 
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in-law or sapinda at other places (V, 161-162; IX, 64-68) he strongly 
denounces the system of niyoga as improper. Manu belongs to the 
school of those smrti writers, who approve the ideal of complete 
fidelity to one husband and disapprove any connection of the widow 
in the form of remarriage or niyoga. Due to the strong prevalence 
of custom, somehow Manu allows one son to be raised by a sapirida 
or brother-in-law, but it should be noted that there is no reference 
to a brahmin or anybody of a noble birth to be appointed for 
procreation. Other smrti and sutra writers also are of the same 
opinion as Gautama, as noted before. 49 Not only that but in some 
parts of the Mahabharata itself, we meet with a protest against this 
tradition of handing over one’s wife to a person of a different varna 
and who is not a member of the family. Thu# Arjuna protesting 
against the niyoga resorted to by Vasistha with Madayanti says: 

4 ‘Why did king Kalma$apada offered his wife to his own preceptor 
conversant with Brahman and how was it that the high souled 
Vasi^ha even though he is well conversant with dharma consented 
to approach a woman otherwise unapproachable ?” 50 Here 
Arjuna’s protest is doubly aimed. He not only attacks the system 
of niyoga itself, but also disapproves of the fact that Vasistha 
approached a woman otherwise unapproachable. The same senti¬ 
ment is echoed by Sisupala when he alleges Bhisma saying, “And 
with the two wives (of Vicitravlrya) children have been procreated 
by another through a proceeding which good men do not follow’ and 
you (Bhisma) smug in the wisdom calmly looked on.” 51 &supala 
here clearly censures the niyoga of the queens of Vicitravlrya with 
Vyasa as a precedent not being followed by good people and abuses 
Bhisma for allowing such unprecedented behaviour to take place. 
The protest recorded in the Mahabharata itself against the diver¬ 
gence* in the practice of niyoga may w r oll lead us to agree with 
Winternitz 52 that really it must have been Blusma who fiihiliocl his 
brotherly duty and procreated Panelu and Dhrtarastra. and Vyasa 
was brought, in not only through brahmanic pride but because 
Bhism ii’s vow r of chastity now stood in the w ay. But it is only to 

49 Apastamba, 10, 27, 2-3; Bandhayana, II, 4, 0-10; Yfgfmvalkyn, 1 , 08-69 
Narada, XII, 80-88. 

50 Mbh., I, 173, 12. 

6l Mbh., II, 38, 22-24. 

**M. Winternitz, Notes on the Mahabharata, J.R.A.S., 1897, p. 721. 
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his brahmanhood that Vyasa owed this honour not to his 
threadbare authorisation as a kinsman. This can clearly be seen 
from Pandu’s own words when he cites his own birth as an 
illustration of niyoga of a brahmin sage with a ksatriya woman. 
But the very fact that this threadbare relation of Vyasa’s 
brotherhood with Vicitravlrya had to be found out and had to be 
interpolated in the narrative shows that an attempt was made to 
bring the system of niyoga in line with the smrti tradition. 
Appointment of brahmins for niyoga may therefore be looked upon 
as a third phase ot niyoga and may belong as Dr. Winternitz 53 
suggests to a period where the brahmanic impudence was at 
its highest. 

While appointment of brahmins was something exceptional the 
praotice of niyoga was undergoing transformation in the Epic 
period, as is evident from the restrictions imposed on it in the 
Mahabharata and confirmed by Manu and other smrti writers. 
Thus firstly it is resorted only as an dpaddharama when the couple 
had no son and the husband is either disabled or dead. 

Secondly, the advantage of the niyoga is taken only after due 
consultation and permission of the elders. Satyavati not only 
sought the advice of Bhi^ma but later on consulted both the purohita 
and the council of ministers as well. Pandu also first disoussed 
the matter w ith the ascetics of Himalayas and then decided to 
acquire sons through niyoga: 54 and when such permission is 
granted, otherwise unapproachable women also can be approached 
for cohabitation as in the cases of Vasi$tha cohabiting with his 
host’s wife and Svetaket-u cohabiting with his preceptor’s wife. 

Thirdly, whenever niyoga is resorted to, the cohabitation takes 
place from the point of view of procreation only and not sexual 
pleasure. Vows and ceremonies of purification are undergone by 
the parties concerned and especially women, because they have to 
bear the foetus. Thus Vyasa ordains for the queens of Vicitravlrya 
a penance lasting for a year. At least purificatory bath and some 
oblations in the fire were necessary. 55 And the cohabitation was 
done only during the timt of rtu so that the conception would be 
assured. 

6 *M., Winternitz, Ibid., pp. 731-32 

64 Also Cf. Mbh., I, 97, 26; I, 111,11-20 reap. 

46 Mbh., I, 99, 34 and 1,99, 38-39 reap. » 
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Fourthly, the number of sons produced through niyoga was 
limited. Though the smrtis usually allow only one son, the Epic 
tradition permits maximum of three sons perhaps because of the 
belief that having one son was as good as having no son. When 
Pandu desired more sons, KuntI refused saying that the limit is of 
only three sons and she would be a bad woman if she indulged 
further in that practice. 66 Similarly Vyasa gave three sons to the 
widows of Vicitravirya and Saradandayini also bore three sons called 
Durjaya and his two brothers. Sometimes only one son was also 
produced as in conformity with the dhavniasastTas , as in the case 
of MadayantI and Vasurfha and Sude$na and Dlrghatamas. 

Sometimes we find that a woman appointed to take recourse 
for niyoga showed reluctance to approach the man who is appointed. 
Thus queen Sude$na tried to avoid the blind sage Dirghatamas. 
So did the two wives of Vicitravirya who sent a mdra woman to 
sage Vyasa. This was not because they disapproved of the tradi¬ 
tion but because they disapproved the men. The reluctance 
shown and deceit indulged in the aforementioned cases clearly 
point out that the consent of the woman appointed for niyoga 
was not taken and niyoga was imposed on her. Even if the woman 
was not willing to submit to niyoga she had to, if her husband or 
elders so desired, as in the case of KuntI. 

The protest that came from KuntI is the only protest we find in 
Epics against the tradition of niyoga and it presents us with the 
new idea of fidelity that was slowly being evolved, which was one 
of the main reasons of the prevalence of the custom of niyoga over 
that of remarriage. KuntI pronounced the new ideal of absolute 
faithfulness to one’s wedded husband. “I do not want to approach 
anybody even mentally. I will procreate children only from you 
and go to heaven with you.” She also cited the example of the 
very chaste wife Bhadra who seems to be her ideal. Thus the 

M Mbh., I, 111, 94-95. This clearly reflects the later ideal of fidelity 
according to which a woman having sexual connections with a person other 
than her own husband would be considered a woman of bad moral character. 
It Bhould be noted that throughout the Epic KuntI stands for the new concep¬ 
tion of sex-morals even though she had herself committed breaches according 
to the moral standard of those concepts. (She not only had a son while un¬ 
married, but Pandavas were bom of her not by her husband, but through 
outside agency.) This may perhaps indicate towards priestly manipulations 
to fit in the mother of the Pagdavas to their standard of sex-hehaviour. 
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conoept that wife was a field (kqetra) and whoever planted anything 
in the field belonged to the owner of the field (husband) and not 
to the planter, was being replaced by the concept that only the 
owner could use and plant the field and not anybody else. Perhaps 
the procreation of the Pandavas by divine agency indicates a 
make-shift by which Kunti’s ideal of chastity w r as upheld because 
the gods revived her virginity back to her. Originally the niyoga 
must have been gone through by some brahmin as Pandu desired, 
but since the whole idea became disagreeable to the society, this 
device was invented to attribute a religious sanction to the birth 
of the heroes. This also attached divinity to the Pandava heroes 
as they could be traced to a superhuman origin. 

The sentiment against niyoga is clearly revealed in later smrtis 
which revile the system of niyoga as old fashioned and befitting to 
beasts only. 67 Not only that but the ksetraja son who was pre¬ 
ferred to other types of sons formerly, now takes a much lower 
position in such lists of sons. He is included in the first 
six sons, who can inherit the father’s property. Evcnthough 
Manu places him next to the aurasa son (son born of one’s own self), 
at other place he remarks, “that son (born of a brother-in-law by 
niyoga) does not deserve a share equal to his own father (from the 
family property) according to dharma, because father is the chief 
factor in procreating a child. So a son born from an outside agency, 
gets only that much portion according to dharmai as is due to his 
uncle. A son begotten by a younger brother on the widow of the 
elder brother gets a share equal to his uncle. This is the limit set 
by dharma .” 68 Not only that but Br haspati (XXV, 39-41) places the 
ksetraja son on the same level as paunarbhava, sahodha and kdnina 
and grants him only maintenance from his father’s property, and 
declares the practice of niyoga as unpracticable due to the deca¬ 
dence of spiritual power among men of dvdpara and kali age. 59 

In the above survey of the evolution of the post-wedlock sex- 
motals it has been already noticed how the sexual behaviour of a 
widow was limited only to that, essential for prooreation. The 
earlier concept of remarriage, either to a kinsman or to someone 

#7 Apastamba II, 10, 27, 2-6 (quoted by P. V. Kane, History of the- 
Dharmasastras, Vol. Ill, pp. 926-928); also Cf. Manu IX, 65-69; 161. 

Manu, IX, 120-21. 

*• P. V. Kane, History of Dharmasastras, Vol. Ill, p. 926. 
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even outside the family was fast being replaced by the new tradition 
or niyoga which put a restriction upon the sex life of a widow. The 
widows with children led a widowed existence in conformity with 
the rules laid down for such Wumen in the smxti literature. Thus, 
in the Epics we find the widowed women mostly staying with the 
families of their husbands where their status quo is fully granted to 
them. The queens of Dasaratha ; Satyavatl; queens of Vicitra- 
virya; KuntI; Uttara etc. all these and many others are instances 
of such widows who lead a widowed existence after the death of the 
husband in their households. 

As can be concluded from the rules laid down by the smrtis a 
widow had to lead an ascetic life and all the luxuries of life were 
forbidden to her. Manu 60 lays down a life of complete celibacy for 
her with the due observance of vows ; fasting and temperance, and 
guarantees a life in heaven for her even if she had no progeny. The 
Epio however fails in its didactic portions to lay down any such 
role for the widowed woman. But it is possible that the life led by 
the women mentioned above—though all of them stayed in royal 
palaces—must have been according to the same pattern. Nor is 
that all. Some of them in their advanced age—when any further 
calamity in the form of death of sons etc. must have fallen on them— 
preferred to lead the austere life of a forest hermit and pine away to 
death. Satyavatl retires to forest with her two daughters-in-law 61 
and also Kunti who follows Gandhari and Dhrtara^fra to forest 
in spite of her sons’ victory. 62 However it seems that from a widow 
otherwise prosperous and with a comfortable position in life such a 
retirement was not expected. This is clearly revealed from the 
surprise that was felt not only by the Pandavas themselves but 
Gandhari and T)hrt arils fra and people at large wdien Kunti ex¬ 
pressed her desire to follow the latter to forest. Her sons naturally 
tried to dissuade her from her resolve and Dhrtarastra also addressed 
her through Gandhari: “What is said by Yudhisfhira is true; w r hich 
woman v r ould be so foolish as to leave such mighty and prosperous 
sons and go to forest ? Kunti can stay here and follow the vows of 
giving gifts etc.” 63 Here is indicated a state where though a 

60 Manu, V, 157-160; Cf. Yajnavalkya, I, 75. 

61 Mbh., I, 119, 11-12. 

6 * Mbh., XV, 16 ff (Bom. Ed.) 

’** Mbh., XV, 18, 6-7 (Bom. Ed.) 
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woman living a life of complete celibacy, could still enjoy temporal 
happiness, luxuries being not denied to her. Kunti perhaps marked 
out a new mode of living for the widows namely a life devoted to 
austerities. “0 son, I do not desire the royal luxuries won over 
by my sons ; but, 0 king, what I desire most is the meritorious 
region of my husband by the performance of austerities.” 64 Jt is 
difficult to say how far this attitude reflects the impact of the 
Buddhist and Jain ideology on the brahmanic norms. 65 

With increasing disfavour towards the custom of remarriage and 
niyoga and the establishment of the concept of chastity extending 
to post-wedlock sex-morals, the custom of leading a completely 
celibate life with vows and austere ascetic practices must have 
gained favour with public opinion, so much so that only a widow 
who is certified as chaste is allowed a right of inheritance; and for 
those who sinned were allowed only a maintenance and that too 
if they offered due expiation, promising to remain chaste there¬ 
after. 66 

The custom of satl that prevailed in medieval India originated 
out of the concept of pativratd, according to which a woman 
belonged to one person only viz. her husband in this life as well as 
afterwards and had to follow him in death also to prove this. 
Custom of satl thus was the last step reached in the ideal of fidelity. 

Though in a hymn in the Rgveda (XVIII, 32) a widow is said 
to ascend the funeral pyre of her husband, she is brought back by 
the husband’s brother or a near kinsman who in all probability 
married her. Immolation was therefore not prevalent during the 
vedic age. 67 

The Epic tradition indicates that it was more customary for the 
widows to join hands with their brothers-in-law. Immolation of 
widows was however not completely unknown to the Epic compilers. 
The instances that are met with in the Mahabharata are the volun¬ 
tary immolation of Madri-Pandu’s younger wife-on the funeral 
pyre of her husband and the enforced immolation planned for 
Draupadf by tho relatives of Kicaka on the latter’s death. Pandu 
was cursed by a sage that he would die if he enjoyed sexual pleasures. 

C4 Mbh., XV, 17, 19 (Bom. Ed.) 

65 Cf. Miss S. Rao, Sutoe, A.B.O.R.I, Vol. XIV, Part III (1932.33), p. 223. 

* fl P. V. Kane, History of the Dharmasastras, Vol. Ill, p. 808. 

07 Miss S. Rao, ‘Sutee’, A.B.O.R.I. Vol. XIV, p. 220. 
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He retired to forest along with his two wives. Once in the spring' 
when the king was moving in the forest bedecked with flowers of 
campaka and palasa and lakes full of lotus flowers, desire lor coha¬ 
bitation arose in him. While he was thus roused Madri clad in a fine 
garment approached him. On seeing her thus, the king was mad¬ 
dened and finding nobody around, he lost his control. He dragged 
her forcefully in a secret ambush and forgetting the curse, cohabited 
with her against her protests and died. On finding the king dead 
Madri screamed. This brought Kunti on the scene who seeing 
Madri in company with Pandu understood what had happened and 
scolded Madri for tempting the king. She then decided to follow 
her husband in death. “I am the eldest wife and I shall share the 
merit with him. 0 Madri, leave the king to me and protect the 
sons.” But Madri said, “I will follow the husband in death. It was 
due to the desire of my contact that this best of the Bharatas pined 
away. How can I keep him dissatisfied even in the abode of Yama? 
Moreover I shall not be able to handle properly your sons while you 
will love ray sons like yom* own. The king met death desiring me, 
so burn this body of mine along with him and please me.” So 
saying she mounted the funeral pyre along with the dead body of 
the king. 68 

Here a tussle arises between the two wives as to who should 
ascend the funeral pyre. The promptness with which Kunti puts 
forward the idea of anumarana and talks of achieving religious 
merit thereby indicates that anumarana must have been prevalent 
in the Epic period. This brings us very near to the custom of sati 
in which a chaste wife who follows her husband in death not only 
attains heaven but drags her husband out of hell. 69 Madri, on the 
other hand pleads on an entirely different ground, namely, it was her 
oontact that the king desired and therefore she should accompany 
him in death so that her husband may satisfy his desire in the next 
world. The plea put forward by Madri has the ring of primitive 
concept of immolation. This worldwide primitive usage of immo¬ 
lation originated out of the motive of contributing happiness to the 
departed soul by sending his favourite wives, friends, servants 
and articles of daily use with him so that he may feel well in a 

••Mbh.,I, 116, 2-31. 

••ParaSara Sam'uta-Prayasoitta kaoda, verses 33-34 (as quoted by Miss 
Rao, ibid.). 
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familiar atmosphere in the land of the departed. 70 

The episode of Kicaka 71 in the Epic also reveals the same motive 
behind the planned immolation of Draupadi. While preparations 
were being made for cremation of Kicaka’s dead body after his 
ghastly murder by Bhlma as the former was enamoured of Draupadi 
and harassed her; the relatives of Klcaka saw the innocent Draupadi 
standing at some distance. On seeing her Kicaka’s brother 
addressed the gathering as follows, “Let us kill this wicked one for 
whose sake Klcaka is murdered. Or Jet us not kill her. We will 
burn her with thb Klcaka who died full of passion for her because 
we should try to please that deceased one (Kicaka) as far as possible. 
They then asked the permission of the king of Virata saying, “Kicaka 
has died because of this woman, so we want to burn her along with 
Kicaka’s corpse and you should allow us to do so. ,, The king of 
Virata, considering the strength of Kicaka’s relatives consented to 
the proposal. On hearing this Draupadi fainted but the relatives 
put her on the bier carrying Kicaka’s corpse and tied her there. 

Draupadi was ultimately rescued from her forced immolation 
by her valiant husband Bhima. Yet the passage quoted above 
makes it clear enough that Draupadi was not only captured with 
that intention but a royal permit was obtained and she was actually 
tied on the bier carrying Kicaka’s corpse and was taken towards 
the crematorium. The point to be specially noted here is, that at 
first the relatives of Kicaka thought of killing her to take revenge 
of Kicaka’s death but at once changed their minds and decided to 
burn her so that Kicaka who died full of passion for this girl in this 
life would be satisfied in the next. This may indicate a belief that 
the soul cf the deceased might be satisfied if the thing which he 
desired most at the time of his death was burnt with him on the 
same funeral pyre. Another thing to be noted here is that the 
immolation was not of the traditional type because a woman with 
whom the deceased had no concern except that he was onamoured 
of her at the time of death, was taken as an offering. 

Thus the passage serves more as an instance of the Epic brutality 
indicating to those ages of hoary antiquity where might was right 
and a woman belonged to one who could get her with the power of 

70 Cf. E. Westermarck, History of Human Marriage, Vol. I, p. 317. 

A. S. Altekar, Position of Women in Hindu Culture, p. 138. 

7l Mbh.,IV, 22, 1-11. 
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his sword. Yet the instance may well serve as an example of the 
antique tradition of offering the most desired object including a 
woman, on the funeral pyre of the deceased and cremating it with 
the corpse. 

The later ideal of fidelity with which Kuntf s stand appears to be 
in comformity is fully revealed in the story of pigeons narrated in 
the Santiparva. 72 A hunter who used to catch birds and kill them 
was once caught in a storm accidentally while on a hunting tour. He 
took refuge under a tree. There dwelt on the tree a couple of 
pigeons, whose iamale partner had been trapped by the hunter. 
The male who was anxiously awaiting his wife’s arrival euologised 
his chaste wife. The female pigeon who was listening to it in a 
cage advised her husband to receive the guest who had come ta 
their abode in such a storm. The pigeon therefore brought fire 
for him, and finding him very hungry sacrificed his own self in the 
burning fire that his guest may eat his meat and satisf}" his hunger. 
The hunter on witnessing this great sacrifice on the part of the bird 
felt so ashamed of his own profession that he decided to practise 
penance. He freed all the captured birds. The female pigeon when 
freed started lamenting the death of her husband, “Even though a 
widow has many sons she constantly grieves for her husband 
and becomes a cause of grief to her relatives. O, my husband, 
formerly I was very happy, but now I am most unhappy because in 
this world a brother, father, or a son can but give limited happiness 
to a woman, onl}/ a husband oan bestow upon her immeasurable 
bliss. Is there any such woman who would not serve her husband ? 
There is no other protector for a woman than her husband ; there 
is no other happiness than one’s own husband. Realising this, a 
woman should seek the protection of her husband setting aside 
wealth and other worldly pleasure. 0, my lord, why should I stay 
all alone in this world without you ? Is there any such woman 
who would desire to prolong her life when her husband is dead V y 
The she-pigeon then jumped into the burning fire. She saw her 
husband sitting in a celestial car, adorned with golden ornaments 
and fine clothes in the midst of many such great-souled people. 

The arguments noted above echo the concept of fidelity accord¬ 
ing to which the husband was the centre of the woman’s universe. 
She also affirmed that a widow who constantly grieved for her 

7 *Mbh.,XII, 144. 
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husband became a burden to her relatives and hence should better 
relieve them. Elsewhere also a wife argues that she would become 
protectionless if her husband would die and people would prey 
upon her, “Just as birds pounce upon meat fallen on the ground, 
people pounce upon unprotected women and people without 
strength/' 73 Does this indicate that unprotected women un¬ 
welcomed by their relatives were pried by the crooks in the society 
and thus stood in danger ? Was this one of the causes in burning a 
widow t yj follow her husband rather than survive the misery of an 
unprotected widowhood ? 

There is an illustration of immolation of women in the 
Ramayana, 74 but the motive for immolation there is entirely 
different from those discussed above. “Once Ravana wandering 
on this earth freely at his will went to the Himalayas where he saw 
a very beautiful damsel attired in the garb of an ascetic and per¬ 
forming a severe penanoe. Ravana being struck on seeing such a 
beautiful woman approached her. The girl welcomed him and on 
being questioned, disclosed her family history. She was Vedavati— 
the daughter of Kusadhvaja, son of Brhaspati. Her father wanted 
to get her married with Vi$nu and refused all proposals for marriage 
made by gods, yaksas , gandharvas, etc. The king of demons 
Sumbha enraged at this insult murdered Kusadhvaja at night. 
Vedavati’s mother burnt herself along with her dead husband. 
From then onwards Vedavati performed severe austerities so that 
her father’s desire of getting her married with Vi?nu might be 
realised. But Ravana who pined for her, tried to dissuade Vedavati 
from her purpose, speaking ill of Vi$nu and dragging her by her 
hair towards himself. Vedavati was very angry at this behaviour 
of Ravana, she cut off her hair and producing fire from her body 
burnt herself saying “O Anarya, you have touched me, so it does 
not befit me to live longer. But I will be reborn on this earth to 
destroy you. It is difficult for me, a woman, to kill a sinful man 
like you, and if I would curse you my tapas would be destroyed. 
But if I have performed good actions such as giving gifts, etc. 
I may be reborn as a chaste daughter of some religious minded 
person.” 

Here it may be noticed that besides a regular sati in the instance 

73 Mbh., I, 146, 9-12. 

74 Ramayaga, Uttarakagda, 17 ff. 
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of Vedavati’s mother, Vedavati herself enters the fire because 
Havana had polluted her by touching. Of course there was no 
other harm done to her, but so strict must have been her vow of 
chastity that after considering Visnu as her lord she could not 
tolerate anybody’s touch and preferred to die on being molested by 
a stranger. Yet along with this motive she also declared that she 
would be reborn to wreck vengeance for the insult inflicted on her. 
It is difficult to say whether vengeance or molestation was the 
prime factor in driving her to burn herself. 75 It is however certain 
that preservance of chastity must have become one of the most 
important urges in the evolution of the tradition of immolation of 
widows. 

The other instances of satl found in the Mahabharata are as 
follows: (i) the four wives of Vasudeva—DevakI, Bhadra, Rohinf 
and Madira, mount the funeral pyre along with the dead body of 
their husband; 76 (ii) favourite wives of Vasudeva enter fire 77 and 
(iii) Vyasa advises the widows of the dead warriors of the Maha¬ 
bharata war to plunge themselves in Ganga and the women be¬ 
having accordingly to achieve the world of their husbands. 78 

The above survey thus shows that by the time of the final 
recension of both the Epics the custom of satl had been in vogue. 
Yet it should be noted that it was not compulsory for a widow to 
be a satl. Even a champion of the post-wedlock chastity like 
Manu 79 does not advocate sail but allows niyoga, and for a widow 
with child, an ascetic life. Yajnavalkya 80 follows suit. Moreover 

75 Vengeance is found as a driving urge in the immolation of Amba, daughter 
of the king of Kaii-who was abducted from a svayamvara along with two of 
her younger sisters. Aftep her abduction she confessed to Bhisma that she 
was in love with &fdvaraja and had decided to get married to him. So Bhisma 
allowed her to go to her lover. But the lover now refused to accept her 
because she had been already won over by another person. The girl decided 
to take revenge on Bhisma and attempted in various ways to take his life 
but failed. She therefore performed a severe penance and later immolated 
herself to bo reborn as Sikhandin who actually killed Bhisma in the great 
war. 

76 Mbh., XVI, 7, 24 (Bom. Ed.) 

77 Mbh., XVI, 7, 73 (Bom. Ed.) 

78 Mbh., XV, 33, 17 (Bom. Ed.)—This can not be called actual immolation 
but the motive behind the voluntary drowning is the same as that of sati . 

78 Manu, V, 158-160, 64. 

80 Yajftavalkya, I, 75. 
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all the principal smftis discuss the rights of inheritance of the 
widows. The practice of immolation is recommended for the 
widow by Vi§nu 81 and Brhaspati 82 as an alternative to ascetic life. 
That satl was a convention but had not become compulsory even 
by 6th or 7th century A.D. can only mean that it was not popular 
and was not resorted to frequently. It was only among the Rajputs 
of the medieval period that the custom had gained ascendancy. 

An interesting passage in the Paraiara samhita (7th Century 
A.D.) reoords the various stages of the post-wedlock sex- 
morals whioh we have traced above. The passage reads: “When 
the husband of a woman has disappeared, is dead, has turned a 
recluse, is impotent or has been ex-communicated, another husband 
is permitted to a woman/* “That woman who, when the husband 
is dead, performs the vow of chastity ( brahmacarya ) attains heaven 
after death like a brahmacari”. “She who follows her husband 
will abide in heaven for as much time as there is hair on a human 
being (i.e. three thousand crore and a half). As a snake charmer 
takes out a snake from a hole by force, in the same manner the wife 
(who immolates herself) taking out the husband (from hell) enjoys 
(heavenly bliss).” 


a, XXXV, 14. 

88 Brhaspati, XXV, 11. 

88 Parasara Sainhita-PrS-yscitta kapda, V, 30-34 as quoted by Miss S. 
Kao, A.B.O.R.I. Vol. XIV, pp. 225-227. 
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MARRIAGE TABOOS 

Duo to the strength of the sexual instinct and its disturbing 
influence all human societies have tried to regulate the outlet of 
sexual cravings by various devices. Taboo on marriage between 
close kin in most societies is an illustration of this attitude. In 
the words of Dr. Westermarck, 4 ‘The horror of Incest is an almost 
universal characteristic of mankind, the cases which seem to indi¬ 
cate a perfect absence of this feeling being so rare that they must 
be regarded merely as anomalous aberrations of general rules.” 1 

The Vedic hymns are said to be containing references to incestu¬ 
ous relations. Agni is said to impregnate his own mother. 2 In 
the same samhita, and elsewhere, is described the incestuous re¬ 
lation of Prajapati with his daughter. 3 The twin gods Asvinas— 
the children of Savitr and Us as married their sister Surya. Pu§an 
loved his sister. 4 The famous dialogue between Yama and YamI 
refers to a brother-sister love affair. The Rgveda (X, 162,5) in a 
magic incantation reads, “He who sleeps with you becoming your 
brother, husband or lover and who kills your progeny, him I 
destroy”. The gosava ceremony described in the ritualistic lite¬ 
rature, involves intercourse with the mother, the sister and a 
8agotra girl. 5 The Aitareya brahmana (VII, 13, 9-10) also refers 
to incestuous relations between the mother and a son.® 

The attitude of Rgveda towards suoh incestuous relation is 
dearly and emphatically hostile. In the dialogue between Yama 
and Yami sex-relation between a brother and a sister is unmistaka- 
ably deolared as sinful. The Atharvaveda also declares, “He who 

1 E. Westermarck, History of Human Marriage, Vol. II, p. 296. 

* Rgveda, V, 3, 3. 

* Rgveda, X, 61, 5-7; Atharvaveda III, 6, 7. For other reference to 
father-daughter incest also cf. S. C, Sarkar, Some Aspects of the Earliest 
Social History of India, pp. 137-138. 

•Rgveda, VI, 55, 4; X, 21, 8. 

* Apastamba ^rautasutra XXII, 13, 2; Saty asadhaSrautasu t ra, XVII,. 
5, 25 as quoted by K. M. Kapadia, Hindu Kinship, p. 47. 

•As quoted by S. V. Karandikar, Hindu Exogamy, p. 11. 
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defiles a sister, must suffer down below.” 7 The inoestuous aot of 
Prajapati is also condemned as an unprecedented action. The 
Brahmana texts declare, “Prajapati does a deed which was never 
done before.” 8 What is even more significant, Prajapati *s body 
is pierced through with an arrow as a punishment of his sin. Taking 
into consideration the allegorical language of IJgveda, the evidence 
can hardly be considered as providing the existence of incestuous 
relation during the vedic period. Iravati Karve also, who once 
advocated the prevalence of incest on the basis of kinship termino¬ 
logy has admitted, “I think now that we have not enough proof 
for assuming such a custom.” 9 

Besides these mythological references there are puranic traditions 
which according to the interpretation of S.C. Sarkar record brother- 
sister marriages. He refers to a number of references in the puranic 
genealogies, as well as Buddhist jataka legends where kings and 
brahmins marry their pitr-kanyds, viz. half sisters. 10 But pltr-kanyd 
does not mean half-sister. As Ghurye 11 believes the term may refer 
to any distant cousin or a female of the family. Iravati Karve 
has interpreted marriage with pitr-kanya as cousin marriages. 12 

The marriage hymn of the IJgveda (X,85) categorically indicates 
that marriage was contracted outside the family circle. 13 Upto 
what generation family relationship was recognised for this purpose 
oannot be definitely ascertained. The Epic evidence confirms 
Vedic practice. The way in which Karna condemns sex freedom 
in the Madra and the Balhika countries brings out the contempt the 
compiler of the Mahabharata harboured for such laxity, “They are 
shameless, these Balhikas, they indulge at pleasure in the presence 
of everybody and with anybody, even with close relatives—with 
father, mother, son, mother-in-law, mother’s brother, son-in-law, 
daughter, grandsons, kindred, friends, guests and also the slaves.” 14 

7 Atharvaveda, XX, 128, 2. 

8 J. Muir, Original Sanskrit Texts, Vol. I, p. 188. 

•I. Karve, Kinship Organisations in India, p. 45. 

10 S. C. Sarkar, Some Aspects of the Earliest Social History of India pp. 116-35. 

11 G. S. Ghurye, Some Kinship Usages in Indo-Aryan Literature, Journal of 
Anthropological Society; Bombay, Vol. I, p. 10. 

11 1. Karve, Kinship Organisation in India, pp. 46-47; also refer K. M. 
Kapadia, Hindu Kinship, p. 49. 

18 S. V. Karandikar, Hindu Exogamy, p. 12. 

14 Mbh., VIII, 27, 75-76. 
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There is also positive evidence in the Epic condemning incestuous 
relation, particularly between the father and the daughter. King 
Pratlpa was approached by the river goddess Ganga for the satis¬ 
faction of her sexual desire. She oocupied the right side of his lap 
and requested the king to satisfy her passion. But the king refused 
saying, “0 beautiful one, your proposal is pleasing, but it is due to 
your own fault that I cannot accept it, because it would be des¬ 
tructive of dharma. You have chosen the right side of my lap 
reserved for one’s children ( apatyas ) and daughter-in-law. You 
have not occupied the left thigh which is occupied by a beloved. 
So I will not be able to satisfy you. But I select you as my 
daughter-in-law.” 16 The episode indicates that not only the 
daughter but also the daughter-in-law was unapproachable, sup¬ 
porting the tradition found as early as the Atharvaveda where a 
daughter-in-law is advised to observe modesty before father-in- 
law. 16 

The Epic also records that sex-relations between a mother and a 
son were not within the bounds of dharma. When Arjuna was in 
the heaven UrvasI was struck with passion for him and approached 
him. But Arjuna refused her saying,“ 0 beautiful one, I am really 
void of learning because you think me capable of such a type of 
sinful action (of cohabiting with you). You are a wife of my 
ancestor (guru) to me. I consider you to be of the same status as 

KuntI and Sac!—wife of Indra.O Ap3ara, you should not 

entertain such unworthy thoughts about me. You are more 
respectable than all the elders because you are the mother of my 
family .... Just as Kunti, Madri and §acl are my mothers, so 
are you also, hence fit to be worshipped.” 17 Arjuna considered 
UrvasI as his mother because she was once the wife of Pururava-an 
ancestor cf Arjuna. 

16 Mhh., I, 9-11. 

16 Atharvaveda, VIII, 6, 24. 

Also cf. G. S. Ghurye, Family and Kin in Indo-European Culture 

pp. 46-47. 

* 7 Mbh., Ill, 46, 37-41; 45-46 (Bom. Ed.) 

(This episode is dropped from the critical edition of the Mahabharata as a 
later interpolation. But I have mentioned it here because it reflects very 
clear sentiments against mother-son relations which must have been so strong 
as to denounce such a far-fetched relation as existed between Arjuna and 
UrvasI by the time of the final compilation of the Epic.) 
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In the episode not only mother is avoided, but relation with any 
lady who may be considered to have the same status as one’s mother 
is considered to be against dharmct. It is in consonance with this 
attitude of the Epic writer that even the wife of the preceptor is 
considered unapproachable because she was revered like one’s 
mother. According to Vedic Index 18 though one of the duties of the 
brahmacarin was chastity, reference is made in several places to the 
possibility of misconduct between a student and the wife of his pre¬ 
ceptor. The Mahabharata also refers to Svetaketu who begot a 
son on the wife of his preceptor. 19 But in another anecdote sexual 
relations with a preceptor’s wife is considered an unworthy act. 
In the absence of the preceptor Devasarma, his pupil Uttunka was 
entrusted with the management of the hermitage. His preceptor’s 
wife then entered in the period of her rtu. The women of the 
asrama thereupon approached Uttunka with a request to cohabit 
with the preceptor’s wife, so that her rtu may not go waste. But 
Uttunka thought, ‘T should not act in this unworthy manner, as 
I am not instructed by my preceptor to fulfil this demand.” When 
the preceptor returned, he was mudh pleased with Uttunka and 
bestowed upon him all the siddhis (mysterious powers) and permit¬ 
ted him to go home. 20 The fact that the preceptor’s wife as well as 
the women of the hermitage did not find anything immoral in 
Uttuhka’s approach to the wife of his preceptor who had entered 
the period of her rtu, confirms the view of the author of the Vedio 
Index. But the preceptor applauding Uttunka for not complying 
with the request made to him shows a new trend in which the 
preceptor’s wife is given the status of the mother and accordingly 
any connection with her is considered incestuous and therefore 
unrighteous. The episode also notes that the preceptor was so 
much pleased with Uttuhka’s behaviour towards his wife that he 
bestowed unsolicited boons on him. This clearly indicates that 
Uttuhka’s behaviour was not normal, but ideal. The didactic 
portions of the Mahabharata along with the smrti literature enume¬ 
rate sexual relations with wife of a preceptor as the gravest of the 
sins (mahdpdtaka) and prescribe death as its atonement. 21 

18 A. A. Macdonell, and Keith, Vedic Index, Vol. I, p. 76. 

19 Mbh., XII, 35, 22. 

80 Mbh., I, 3, 89. 

81 Mbh., XII, 36, 17-18; Manu, XI, 54. 
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If relations with mother was prohibited, its counterpart is to 
prevent the relation between a man and his daughter-in-law and: 
this is what is done in the Epic when the preoeptor is asked not to 
Approach the disciple’s wife or the purohita the wife of his host 
(because she was like a daughter-in-law). According to an account 
given by the gandharva Citraratha Vasistha begets on MadayantI, 
the queen of king Saudasa Kalma^apada, a son by appointment 
(niyoga). On hearing this, Arjuna at once voiced his protest against 
this, “Why did king Kalma^apada offer his wife to his own pre¬ 
ceptor 22 —conversant with Brahman, and how was it that even the 
high-souled Vasistha even though he was well conversant with 
dharma consented to approach a woman otherwise unapproachable ?” 
Gandharva Citraratha had to fabricate a long story of a curse 
imposed upon Kalma$apada according to which only Vasistha 
w r hose son was formerly killed by him could bestow a son on him. 

A further extension of the same convention was to consider the 
preceptor’s daughter as a sister. Kaca’s refusal of Devayani’s 
proposal of marriage must have been on tho same ground, though 
the Mahabharata does not clarify the point. 28 I>evayani’s proposal 
to Kaca on the other hand, records a trend according to which no 
such spiritual kinship is recognised, between the preceptor’s 
daughter and a disciple. This is evident from the records of the 
legal tradition. Manu does not include a' preceptor’s daughter 
in the list of unapproachable women, cohabitation with whom 
would lead to a sin equal to cohabitation with a preceptor’s wife. 24 
A later writer Narada, however, includes preceptor’s daughter along 
with the preceptor’s wife, in the list of unapproachable women, 
{agamyas) . 2C 

In the preceding chapter 26 we have already referred to the customs 
prohibiting sexual connections between brother-in-law, elder or 
younger, and sister-in-law. 

It is evident from this discussion about sex-relationship between 
near kin that the Epic tradition is against any sort of consanguine 
relations. By the time of the final compilation of the Epics, not 

22 Mbh., I, 178,2-3. 

22 Mbh., I, 72, 6-11. 

24 Manu, XI, 70. 

26 Narada, XII, 13-15. 

26 Ref. Chapt. No. V, 
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only such relations are condemned but they are stamped as sins for 
which expiations have to be offered. Moreover, a new conoept of 
prohibiting sex-relationship on the ground of spiritual kinship is 
being evolved as reflected in the epic-narrative and which is fina¬ 
lised in the didactic portions viz. stamping of sex-relationship 
with spiritual kin as incest. Santiparva 27 already condemns 
sexual relationship with unapproachable women as a sin and lays 
down an expiation for the same. “The sinful person should wander 
with a wet cloth round his body, apply ashes and sleep on a heap of 
ashes at night.” The Epics, however, do not define the unappro¬ 
achable women as Manu does. Manu enumerates such females as 
one’s own sister, a friend’s wife, daughter-in-law, a virgin and a 
woman of a very low caste (antyaja) unapproachable and raises 
the violation to the category of sin of oohabiting with the preoep- 
tor’s wife—the atonement for which was death. 

A reference in the didactic portion of the Epics advises that a 
person should contract marriage with a girl who is neither a sapinda 
nor a sagotra. It says, “Manu has said that a girl who is neither 
a sagotra nor a sapinda should be taken as a wife according to 
dharma”. 2S Though the word “gotra” in the text of Manu is ex¬ 
plained by some as an exogamous group formed on the basis of 
similarity of pravaras, the available evidence shows that Manu 

hardly used the word in that sense.Between the Rgvedic 

period and the period of Chandogya Upani$ad the word assumed 
the meaning of family or a family name and is used in that sense 
by Kautilya and in a passage of the Mahabharata.’’ 29 It may 
henoe be concluded that the verse quoted above restricts marriage 
relationship in a family circle. Another restriction that is referred, 
is that the girl should not be a sapinda . The Mahabharata does 
not indicate the number of generations to be avoided in sapinda 
relationship. On the vedio evidence it is conceded that while 
marriage with a father’s brother’s daughter never took plaoe 
amongst the vedic Aryans, marriage in third generation with 
cognates was allowed. 30 The Epic corroborates this conclusion by 

27 Mbh., XII, 36, 31. 

88 Mbh., XIII, 44,18 (Bom. Ed.) 

89 K. M. Kapadia, Hindu Kinship, pp. 65-56. 

80 S. V. Karandikar Hindu Exogamy, p. 19; also Cf. K. M. Kapadia, 
Ibid., p. 63. 
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providing a number of instances of cross-cousin marriage in the 
Pamjava family and among the Yadavas . 81 The sutras and smrtis 
on the other hand, however, forbid marriage even with cognates 
related within five degrees . 82 Manu prescribes a punishment in 
form of a lunar penance for marriage with a female related in the 
third generation . 88 The custom of cross-cousin marriage is allowed 
only as a local custom in the south . 84 

Restrictions on marital choice, on consideration of consanguinity 
have been examined. But the Epics also record marriage taboos 
in terms of varqa position of an individual. The breaking of rules 
of consanguinity was a breach which was not very seriously 
punished ; breach of rules regulating inter-varna marriage how¬ 
ever, was a serious lapse in social behaviour which was not tolerated. 
It is hence that the later type of taboo has persisted down today. 

The Epic is conversant with the technical words anuloma i.e., tak¬ 
ing a wife below one’s own varr^a and pratiloma which meant marry¬ 
ing a woman belonging to a higher varna. Giving a discourse upon 
marriage Bhi$ma 35 says, “A brahmin has a right to marry, a 
woman of three varna#. A ksatriya has a right to marry a woman 
belonging to the two varrias ; while a vaisya has a right to marry 
a woman of his own varna, because it is only on those wives that 
a progeny equal to one’s own status can be produced”. 

Bhi$ma records a different opinion with regard to taking a sudra 
wife. He states “Some scripture writers believe that a man of the 
higher three varrias can marry a woman belonging to a Sudra varna; 
but such a wife is meant only for pleasure, and not for acquiring 
religious merit or begetting progeny, because good people do not 
appreciate procreation in a sudra woman. Again, the religious 
scriptures also state that a brahmin who begets childi’en on a sudra 
woman should expiate his sin.” 36 

It is seen from this that even when a Sudra wife is allowed, the 
progeny of such a union is not given any status in society but is 
looked down as sinful. In spite of this theoretical ban on marriage 

11 Mbh., I, 213, 12. 

■* Vali§tha, VIII, 2. 

” Manu, XI, 171, 172. 

• 4 Baudhayana, 1, 2, 1-5. » 

* 6 Mbh., XIII, 44, 11 ff. (Bom. Ed.) 

»«Mbh., XIII, 44, 13 ff. (Boih. Ed.) 
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with a Sudra wife the eminent persons in the Epics contract marriage 
with women of s ud^ra or even lower varyas. King Santanu not 
only married Matsyagandha, a daughter of a fisherman, and her 
children succeeded him on the throne of Hastinapura. He also 
married Ganga whose lineage is not given in the Epic and a son 
Bhi$ma is the defacto ruler at the court of Hastinapura. 37 Arjuna 
who married a Naga woman Ulupl by name and Bhlma a rdksasa 
woman Hidimba by name. Hidimba’s son was acknowledged as 
Bhima’s son and he fought with the Kauravas in the Mahabharata 
war. Dhytara^fra raised a son Yuyutsu on a vaisya woman. The 
sage Jaratkaru married a woman of sarpa race in order to procure 
a son who saved his ancestors from hell. Thus the ksatriyas and 
especially royalty did not hesitate to pick up women from whatever 
station in life, if the latter happened to please their eyes, following 
the dictum, “Women and jewels are to be picked up from any¬ 
where.” 38 

Not only the ksatriyas but also the brahmins who had intense 
scruples regarding purity of blood and morality are known to have 
married royal princesses. Renuka and Jamadagni, Sukanya and 
Cyavana, Satyavati and Rcika, Lopamudra and Agatsya, 
B^yasrnga and Santa 39 ’are but a few eminent examples of such 
couples in the Epics. Nay, some brahmins who resided in the 
areas inhabited by the nisadas did not lose either their status or 
th?ir virile power either by contracting marriage with a nisdda 
woman as the stoiy of Garuda illustrates. 40 Garuda flies to 
fetch nectar to free his mother Vinata from the slavery of his 
step-mother Kadru. His mother warns him to eat everything but 
brahmins to satisfy his huge appetite. “A brahmin” she says, 
“will burn you as soon as he enters your stomach; so avoid a 
brahmin and eat nisddas But on his way by mistake Garuda 

87 It is to be noted how the whole idea became repugnant to the society 
as marriage restrictions developed and legends were woven round these 
personalities showing one as born of a royal person while the other as divine. 

38 Mbli., XII, 159, 30. 

89 The reference to Rsyasr&ga’s father performing a purificatory right 
because his son married the daughter of a ksatriya king seems to be a later 
addition. Yet it is to be noted that in spite of the prayascitta he accepts 
Santa, as his daughter-in-law. Ramayaoa, translated by Griffith. I, XVIII, 
p. 104. 

40 Mbh., I, 24, 10-13. 
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gulps down a brahmin along with the brahmin’s wife, who was a 
nisadi. As soon as the couple reached Garuda’s throat he felt a 
burning sensation. And so realising his mistake he vomited the 
mouthful which consisted of the brahmin and his nisada wife. As 
soon as he did so he was relieved of pain. 

Though the whole story is narrated with a view to glorifying the 
cause of brahmins who could burn even the mighty son of Vinata, 
it also throws an indirect light on the social conditions of the time, 
viz., some brahmins who resided in the areas otherwise inhabited 
by the nisddas were in no way polluted by the nearness of their 
company and did not lose their status thereby. Not only that but 
even a marriage with a nisada woman had no effect upon such a 
person. The brahmin of the story even through married to a 
nisada retained the brahmanical glory. 

The sage Dirghatamas knowingly established sexual connections 
with a 6udra woman and begot not less than eleven sons upon her, 
famous as sages by the name of Kak$Ivan. When asked by King 
Bali whose children they were he proudly declared them to be his 
own, and furthermore he initiated them in the vedic lores. 

The Ramayana 41 notes the instance of Sravana who was born 
out of the union of a vaisya with a sudra woman. In spite of 
this he is constantly addressed as muni or muniputra by Dasaratha, 
mistaking him for the son of a brahmin because of his virtuous 
character. Even when he revealed his true identity Dasaratha 
treated his parents respectfully. They even possessed power to 
curse Dasaratha—a ksatriya who was of higher status. 

The condition of society reflected in the above talcs is corrobo¬ 
rated by a verse in the Anusasana 42 parva which allows a brahmin 
to marry the wives of all the four varnas as against the statement 
made above by Bhisma who allows wives from only the three 
dvija varnas. 

The Epics thus reveal an earlier phase of varna marriages in 
which union -with sudra woman was not much looked down upon, 
neither the association with her led to pollution. 

A story narrated in Santiparva (166 ff) however reads: A 
brahmin, Gautama by name, contracted a marriage with a dasyu 
woman and by adopting the profession of a hunter fell from his 

41 Ramayaca, Ayodhyakaflda, 64, 46-50. 

44 Mbh., XIII, 48, 4 (Bom. Ed.) 
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status. Not only that but his friend who visited him refused to 
touch his food. This clearly indicates that brahmin Gautama 
by his marriage with a Sudra woman lost his braliminhood and a 
fellow brahmin who had preserved it, refused even to touch things 
or eat the food offered by him. Though the reason of his losing 
his varrm is not entirely on account of marriage to a Sudra woman 
but also due to his long association, and adoption of the profession 
fit for a Sudra . But marriage and long association apart from the 
profession was one of the reasons of losing one’s varna is corrobor¬ 
ated by the Epic when it is said, “A brahmin who stays in a village 
with only one well for twelve years and a brahmin who stays as 
the husband of a Sudra woman for twelve years are as good as 
Sudras . 4S Elsewhere it is said that a brahmin attains hell by 
inviting a Sudra to his bed and he has to expiate his sin according 
to Sastras , but if he produced children on her he has to perform 
•double prayascitta.” 44 

This represents the final state*in the anuloma marriages with a 
woman of Sudra varna. Formerly such connections were establish¬ 
ed, though sometimes not recognised by the society ; but as the 
varna system started becoming rigid Sudras as representing the 
lowest strata of the society were first to be eliminated and a marriage 
connection with a Sudra woman was not only disgraceful but the 
fellow who contracted it, lost his social status and also incurred sin. 

In a discourse upon marriage Bhi$ma specifically reserves that 
right of the wife to participate in religious ceremonies only for a 
savan,ta wife. 4 ‘Of the three wives that a brahmin has married, 
the brahmin woman is the best wife ; and for a ksatriya the 
ksatriya wife is the best.” That this rule must have been a later 
development to strengthen varna endogamy is obvious from the 
fact that all the ksatriya girls who had married the brahmin sages 
commanded respect, Lopamudra having been famous lor her ascetic 
wisdom and chastity. And is it not very usual to find that a 
husband favours the youngest wife more, the consideration of 
varyia having been out of his consideration ? 

Bhi?ma reinforces his arguements by discussing the status of 
sons bom on the wives of different var%a$ by adding, “The son 
produced from a Sudra woman by a brahmin is not considered 

44 Mbh., XIII, 165, 21 (Bom. Ed.) 

44 Mbh., XIII, 47, 9 (Bom. Ed.) 
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a brahmin because he is not efficient in a brahmin’s dharma but 
sons bom out of brahmin, ksatriya and vaisya women are consi¬ 
dered brahmins, because in the Dharmasastras there are only four- 
vartpas and a fifth one is not found. 45 

With the lowering of the status of the vaisya due to their more 
frequent assimilation with the sudra varrm the next turn of 
elimination was for them, and thus it is ordained, “A brahmin has 
a right to marry girls from any of four var$as, but of the sons born 
of all the wives'those of his own varxuz as well as the ksatriya varya 
are considered as belonging to his own varq,a while those born of 
vaisya and sudra women are considered as belonging to their 
mother’s varxias .” 46 On the same principle the issues on a woman 
of the immediate low varna inherited the varna of the father. 47 
Bhi§ma puts further restriction by laying down the rule: “A 
woman, with whom one is married, is called a ddrd. In this world, 
all dams are not of equal status. If a brahmin marries women of 
other three castes first, and theq a brahmin woman, even then, 
that brahmin woman only is worthy of respect ... 0 king, a son 
born of a brahmin woman to a brahmin and that of a ksatriya 
woman to a brahmin are both equal from other points of view, 
but can never be of an equal status. Never can a brahmin and 
ksatriya woman be equal in this world, and that is why O King, 
the son of a brahmin woman is considered more worthy.” And 
thus by comparing the respective varna duties he tries to establish 
the difference firmly. 

The above survey reveals clearly that anuloma marriage was 
allowed and encouraged. In course of time however its scope came 
to be restricted by defining the status of a wife wedded in this 
marriage and sqns born of this variety of marriage. This indicates 
that before the final compilation of the Epics varr^a endogamy was 
emphasised though it had not become obligatory. 

Pratiloma marriages on the other hand were prohibited from the 
very beginning. Nowhere has the Epic shown any consideration 
for that type of marriage. Whenever they have been referred to 
they have been attacked. This is clearly reflected in Drupada’s 
remark when his daughter was taken away by the Pandavas dis- 

45 Mbh., XIII, 47, 17-18. (Bom. Ed.) 

48 Mbh., XIII, 48, 4 (Bom. Ed.) 

47 Mbh., XIII, 47, 31; 37-38 (Bom. Ed.); also Cf. Manu, X, 6. 
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guised as unknown brahmins. He asked Dhr^fadyumna with a 
fallen face, “With whom has she gone ? Who took her away ? 
Did any iudra or a person of a low birth take her away ? Or is 
she taken away by a vaisya ? Who has placed his foot over my 
head ? Who has cast the garland in the cemetery? 48 

The single exception of the pratiloma marriage found in the Epic 
is the marriage of Devayani, daughter of $ukracarya and King 
Yayati, a ksatriya. Yayati refused Devayani’s proposal of marri¬ 
age, saying “0, daughter of Usanas, I am not worthy of you. A 
kin g is not fit to enter in wedlock with a family like that of your 
father.” Devayani tried to plead her case by referring to the 
•common origin of the brahmins and ksatriyas. But Yayati refused 
saying : “Though all other four varnas are born out of one body of 
Brahma their dharma and sauca are different and out of these the 
brahmins are the best. Moreover people know the wrath of the 
brahmin to be more even than that of an infuriated poisonous 
snake, because the latter kills but one at a time—so does a weapon ; 
but the wrath of a brahmin if aroused destroys the whole nation 
^ilQng with their cities. Thus a brahmin is difficult to win. Till 
you are not bestowed upon me by your father, I will not accept 
you.” Only after Sukracarya promised him to remove the sin 
Accruing out of this marriage which according to Yayati would 
produce a mixed progeny (varnasankara) that he consented to get 
married to Devayani. This dialogue between the two goes far to 
prove that it was more a marriage of convenience and net indicative 
of any general practice. The marriage, in spite of so much precau¬ 
tions taken to present it before the public opinion favourably, must 
have been so unconvincing to the preconceived notion of inter- 
varna marriages that the Epic writer found out an excuse in putting 
a curse over Devayani through Kaca, her former lover, that she 
would never be able to obtain the son of a sage as her husband, 
indicating thereby that Devayani would stoop to an inferior type 
of marriage in selecting the son of a ksatriya instead of an ascetic 
brahmin. As if this pretext did not suffice, Devayani tries to 
justify her selection by saying, “0, son of Nahu?a, never have I 
touched the hand of a man formerly. Only you -have dope so, 
So I will marry you. How can anybody else touch the harid which 
was held by you” ? 

48 Mbh., I, 184, 14-15 
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STATUS OF WOMEN 

“Our moral ideals regarding women have been too often con¬ 
ceived in a narrow sense as concerned with the department of whqrt 
has been called sexual morality and with obligations of chastity 
and moral fidelity. The ideals of womanhood include, not merely 
the relations of husband and wife, or mother and children, or the 
other intimate relationship of family life, but the recognition ac¬ 
corded to her personality, the notions we form about her capacity, 
her character, her claim to equality, independence, and freedom 
for development, her rights to personal liberty, to the ownership and 
control of property, to the choice of her vocation and to her rights 
as well as duties as a member of society.” 1 

The Indo-Aryan tradition records a much diversified opinion as 
regards the attitude towards the status of women. Even when 
we find women adored and respected in the capacity of a wife and 
a mother, as women they are condemned. Right from the vedic 
times 2 there was present an under-current of opinion which was 
hostile to women, sneered at them, and treated them with scorn. 
Harping on the weaknesses in the nature of women, viz., their 
vanity, their fickleness, and their love of the light side of life—they 
are always described as crafty creatures created for the purpose 
of tempting men astray from the path of virtue. 

The Epics also lend support to this view. Yudhi^thira, the in¬ 
carnation of dharma described women thus, “Women are like field 
(ksetra) begetting progeny and hence they can be compared with 
prakxti. Know, men to be like the Lord-knower of the ksetra ( ksetra - 
jna). So women should be avoided. They are horrible like demon¬ 
esses, who ensnare even the learned ; they are sensual pleasure 
incarnate; they are the actual embodiment of the rajas quality.” 8 

Women are also described as possessing an insatiable lust for 

1 Sir S. Aiyer, Evolution of Hindu Moral Ideas, p. 34. 

•R. V.X, 95, 15; IV, 33, 17; Maitrayaul Samhita, I, 10,11; Satapatha 
Br&hmaga, III, 2, 3, 6. 

* Mbh., XII, 200, 8-9. 
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sexual pleasures. They place the joy derived from the coitus higher 
than anything else. In a dialogue between A^favakra and Disa the 
latter exposed her own sex in the following way, “0 brahmin, a 
woman loves the pleasure derived from senses even more than the 
gods, like Vayu, Agni and Varuna because they are by nature 
lustful. Out of a hundred thousand women hardly one can be 
found who is faithful to her husband. Women know no limits in 
this matter. Putting aside their family honour and respeot towards 
their father, mother, brother, son, husband or brother-in-law, they 
indulge in sexual pleasure with anybody like a big river, rushing to 
meet the sea, breaking both its banks with a powerful current. 
They destroy their family. Prajapati has declared all the faults of 
women.” 4 5 It is because of this reason that a woman is considered 
an evil and of a low mentality. Thus Yudhi^thira asked Bhi^ma, 
“0 best of the Bharatas, grand-father, I want to know the real 
nature of women because they lie at the root of all evil and are 
called low.” 6 Bhi§ma, in reply, narrated the dialogue between the 
sage Narada and Pancacuda. Pancacuda, a prostitute herself, 
gave the darkest description of the wiles of womanhood. She said, 
“O Narada, even women of good family, married to a good husband, 
do not stay within their limit. There is nobody more sinful than a 
woman. They are the origin of all faults. They do not wait for 
their husbands even if they be famous and prosperous but unite 
with others whenever they get a chance. Women desire only 
those men who flatter and obey them. The reason why some 
women remain under the control of their husbands is that either 
they do not attract any lover or they are afraid. They are ever 
ready to enjoy coitus irrespective of their age. What they want is a 
man—whether handsome or ugly.” 6 She went further and comp¬ 
ared the insatiable nature of women with the fire, “Just as a fire is 
never satisfied by wood or an ocean is never filled up by rivers, or 
death is never satiated in his hunger, so are women never satiated 
even when they come in contact with very many men.” 7 
Describing the fatal charm of women she said, “All the fatality 

4 Mbh., XIII, 19, 91-94 (Bom. Ed.) 

5 Mbh., XIII, 38, 1 (Bom. Ed.) 

6 Mbh., XIII, 38, 11-18 ff (Bom. Ed.); Cf. Ramayapa, Aranyaka^da, 45 
29-33; Yuddhakanda, 16, 9. 

7 Mbh., XIII, 38, 24 (Bom. Ed.) 
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that is individually possessed by such as time (kdla), wind, death, 
netherworld ( patdla ), the submarine fire ( vadavagni ), the sharp 
edge of a sword, poison, a serpent and a fire—is possessed in collec¬ 
tive form by the woman.” 8 

This peculiarity of woman’s nature is explained by a legend. In 
old days everybody followed dharma and attained divinity. So 
gods were frightened and sought the refuge of Brahma. Brahma 
then created witches in the form of women, to seduce men. Women 
who were good till then became bad thereafter, when Brahma gave 
them unsatiable lust, that they may seduce men. He also produced 
anger to help the seduction and all the created beings lost 
themselves to women, subjugated by lust and anger. 9 Only super¬ 
natural powers on the part of a man could keep women in control. 
And a long legend is narrated about how Vipula protected his 
preceptor’s wife from the amorous advances of Indra, by super¬ 
natural powers {yoga) acquired through austerities. 10 

The insatiable lust of women is clearly over-emphasised and the 
explanation given for the inherent wickedness of the woman’s 
nature is not only irrational but absurd. It is quite possible that 
this exaggerated picture of women’s sexua^l appetite was drawn 
partly to run down the woman and partly to apportion the blame 
of the looseness of growing sex-morbidity of this period on women. 11 

Of course, men are to be equally blamed in this respect but the 
Epic tries to take off the burden of the blame from men’s shoulders 
by emphasising that in a coitus a woman always derives more 
pleasure than a man, and that is why she is a greaoer culprit. A 
very strange legend is narrated to drive this point home. It des¬ 
cribes how a king Bhangasvana was transformed into a woman due 
to the curse of Indra. As a woman she married a brahmin and 
begot hundred sons. Later Indra was pleased with him and when 
he asked whether he wanted to be his original self, he refused, 
saying, “A woman enjoys the coitus more than a man. So, 0 
Sakra, I want to remain a woman, because I am satisfied with my 
womanhood.” 12 

8 Mbh., XIII, 38, 29-30 (Bom. Ed.) 

8 Mbh., XIII, 40, 6-11. (Bom. Ed.) 

10 Mbh., XIII, 40, 14 FF (Bom. Ed.) 

11 K. M. Kapadia, Marriage and Family in India, p. 167. 
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The other disqualification for a woman rather magnified in the 
Epics is her unwarranted curiosity. The Ramayana narrates a 
story perhaps fabricated to explain away the inherent meanness 
of Kaikeyi’s nature. As the episode reads, Kaikeyl’s father had a 
boon from a great sage by the power of which he could understand 
the language of all creatures. Once in his bed-chamber, he heard 
a bird chirping something and could not restrain smiling. His 
queen became very curious and asked the reason of his sudden 
smile. But the king was bound by a promise not to use his gift 
for others, and if he were to do so death would overtake him. He 
told this to his queen, who however, a woman as she was, would 
prefer her husband s death to the satisfaction of her curiosity. The 
king on the advice of a sage, did not yield to her demand and drove 
out the queen. 13 We also find Yudhisthira cursing his mother 
because of the ill-treatment she gave to Kama : “From now on¬ 
wards, no woman will be able to keep a secret.” 1 * Yudhisthira 
cursed all the women of the world for the folly of his mother and 
this womanly reputation of her inability to keep a secret has come 
to us till modern days so as to form catechisms like “The easiest 
way to spread news is to telegram, telephone and tell-a-woman.” 

All these legends piling accusations on women, though rather 
amusing to our modern mentality, show what opinion of women 
the compilers of the Epics held. The general opinion about women 
was that they were frivolous, untrustworthy and apt to succumb 
to sexual pleasure. And this opinion has served well to impose 
social disabilities on women. The alleged frivolity of women arid 
the new code of sex-ethics deprived them of any right to act 
independently of men. This also had its repercussions on the 
marriage age of a girl. 

These allegations, apart from casting slur on the character of 
women, curtailed the religious and educational rights of women 
during this period. The Epic declares that the religious rights of 
women were curtailed due to the inherent blemish in their nature. 
“It is declared by the sastras that women arc embodiments of 
falsehood, and void of intellect; as such they have no right to per¬ 
form religious ceremonies. Lord Prajapati has reserved bed, 
ornaments, food, drinks, andrya behaviour, bad speech, low menta- 

18 Ramayat.ia, Ayodhyakabha, 35, 18-26. 

14 Mbh., XII, 6, 10. 
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lity and sexual pleasure for women.” 15 Of course this opinion 
about women was not the only cause that led to the curtailment of 
women’s religious rights. 

In spite of this opinion, instances of Draupadi, Sulabha and 
Savitri stand out to show that women of royal families and some 
of the wives of sages took interest in learning and were well versed 
in the vedic lores. Draupadi—the spirited heroine of the Mahan 
bharata is shown so well versed in religious scriptures so as to be 
able to argue out her case with Yudhi^thira who is an authority on 
dharma . 1 6 She baffles even an intelligent and experienced statesman 
like Bhi$ma on minute points of dharma. 17 Besides this the Epics 
record many unmarried women engaged in the ascetic practices. 
Sulabha—the wandering ascetic of the upani^adic fame is referred 
to by the Mahabharata. 18 Another ascetic woman—the daughter of 
Sandilya, was so much advanced in austerities that she acquired 
supernatural powers to curse semi-divine creatures like Garuda, 
and a brahmin like Galava. 19 Such instances in the life of other 
women in the Epics may be quoted to show that the practice did 
not conform to the preaching. Not only that but the Ramayana 
refers to Kausalya and Slta performing the sacred vedic rites which 
were later forbidden to women. 20 Sabarl, a nisada woman, went 
to heaven, which she won by her ascetic practices. 21 

The later trend prohibiting a woman to learn the sacred lore and to 
perform sacred rites is reflected when in Gita women are placed on par 
with the sudras. It declares the new faith of bhakti as the surest way 
of salvation for these unprivileged beings. 22 Of the various sam&kd- 
ras which made a person worthy of being called a twice-born, a girl 
was allowed to have only one samskdra performed viz. Marriage. 
An unmarried woman was thus regarded as a maiden devoid 
of initiation {asarhskrta kanyd) 23 . The Anusasana parva makes 
it a duty lor the lather to get his daughter married and included a 

18 Mbh., XIII, 40, 12-13 (Bom. Ed.) 

18 Mbh., Ill, 28 ff. 

17 Mbh., II, 60, 7. 

Mbh., XII, 308, 7. 
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person who did not fulfil this duty in the list of persons incurring 
the sin of brahmanicide. 24 The reason of this haste on the part of 
the father to get his daughter married is well refleoted in Kanva’s 
advice to Sakuntala. “It does not befit a woman to stay in the 
bouse of her relatives, thereby she lowers her fame, chastity and 
character. . . . ” 26 Savitrl’s father echoed the same sentiment 
when he failed to find a suitable husband for Savitri. 26 

A legend in the Mahabharata brings this out more vividly. The 
daughter of sage Kunigarga, preferred to remain unmarried and 
performed severe austerities, following the footsteps of her father, 
even though she was sought in marriage by many young men. When 
she grew very old and weak she thought of dying. But sage 
Narada, who happened to be there told her, “You are still unmarried 
and hence void of the sarhskdras and so in spite of all the religious 
merit acquired by your severe austerities you will not be able to 
attain heaven." The old lady decided to get married and declared 
that she would share half of her religious merit with the person 
who was ready to marry her. An ascetic called Srngavan agreed 
to marry her on the condition that he would stay with her only 
for one night. The marriage was settled on that condition and the 
marriage ceremony was duly performed. When the night ap¬ 
proached, the old lady by her supernatural power was transformed 
into a young maiden of incomparable beauty, properly adorned 
with ornaments, fine clothes and perfume. The sage was lather 
happy to stay with her not only for one but more than one night, 
but the ascetic woman left her body on the very next day, as it 
was settled, and attained heaven. 27 

The new code of sex-ethics prescribed faithfulness and service 
to one’s husband as the only duty of a wife. The Mahabharata 
declares, “There is no sacrificial activity for a woman, no accessible 
worship for her; neither is there any vows or fasting prescribed for 
her. Her only dharma is to serve her husband. She can attain 
heaven by following that dharma” 2 * As a result marriage was the 


14 Mbh., XIII, 24, 9 (Bom. Ed.); Manu, IX, 90. 

25 Mbh., I, 68,11. 

14 Mbh., Ill, 277, 32.36; X, 44, 4 (Bom. Ed.) 

17 Mbh., IX, 52 (Bom. Ed.) 

28 Mbh., XIII, 46,13 (Bom. Ed.); also Cf. R&mSyafla, Ayodhy&kacda, 
24, 27; 29, 18; Manu, V, 155. 
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only salvation for a woman. 

The concept of virginity as an essential qualification of a bride, 
and the theory that marriage was the only sarhskara to be performed 
on a girl, and if she died without getting married she would die 
without any sacrament being performed upon her ( asarhskrta ) 
conduced to early marriages. In course of time it became a fashion 
of the ‘elites’ to get their daughters married in a worthy family at 
an early age. The position of the fathers of a grown up daughter 
was very uncomfortable because the father incurred the sin of 
killing a brahmin if his daughter remained unmarried after the 
appearance of the menstrual period and her birth is consequently a 
misery 29 . The daughters were aware of the fact and understood 
the grief they caused to their parents. It is interesting that the 
Epic writer makes even a daughter say : “A son is one’s own self, 
a wife is a friend, while a daughter is a misery.” 30 In spite of this 
there is evidence that the daughter was affectionately treated and 
well tended by everybody in the house, and w^as loved and cherished 
by all the members of the family. DraupadI draws a sweet 
picture of a happy home, where children w r ere adored irrespective 
of sex. She said, “When I was a mere child, I used to sit in my 
lather’s lap when he was discussing religious and philosophical 
problems with brahmins, and listen to them attentively”. 31 That 
the only daughter of a father, Devavani, for instance, was spoiled 
so much as to make her father behave according to her will, bears 
out that even female children were brought up with tenderness and 
affection. 82 

One of the reasons for this is to be found in the address of the 
brahmin of Ekcakra who would not allow his daughter to offer 
herself a prey to rdksasa Bakasura. He says: “Some people 
believe that a man loves his sons more than a daughter, but to me 

29 Cf. Matali’s vain efforts to search a suitable husband for a daughter and 
his cursing the lot of a father on his failure to get it. 

(R&mayaua, Uttarakauda, 9, 10-11 ; also Cf. Ayodhyakauda, 119, 35). 

80 Mbh., I, 147, 11. 

81 Mbh., Ill, 33, 56-58. 

81 She insistod on imparting the sanjivanl vidyd (the art of reviving the 
dead) to her father’s rival’s son; she made the daughter of Vr^aparva who 
insulted her, a maid-servant through the influence of her father, and punished 
her own husband for being faithless to her, through the agency of her father. 
(Mbh., I, 71 onwards). 
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both are the same. How can I give away this daughter of mine, 
who is a deposit in my house, and whose son will release me and my 
ancestors from the hells?” 38 . 

The belief that a daughter’s son would lead his maternal ancestors 
to a special meritorious region emphasised the necessity of having 
at least one daughter. Thus Gandharl requested Vyasa to give her 
a daughter. “I would be much satisfied, if I shall get a daughter, 
besides these hundred sons. Then my husband shall acquire that 
heaven, which is available to those who have got a daughter’s son. 
Moreover, it is said that a son-in-law is very dear to a woman. So 
if I have spoken truth, practised dkarma, tended the sacred fire, 
and satisfied the elders, let a daughter be born to me.”. 34 

It can be concluded from the many episodes in the Epics that 
only the guardian of the girl could bestow her away in marriage^ 
As already noted, both Eunti and Matsyagandha when approached 
for coitus, declared themselves to be under the protection of their 
father and unable to consent to the demands without their parents’ 
consent. Matsyagandha openly declared that her father would not 
admit her in his house if she lost her virginity. An episode in the 
Ramayana 35 further shows how far the daughters themselves 
abide to this restriction which was a firmly rooted social custom. 
Kang Kusanabha had hundred beautiful daughters. Once while 
they were playing in the.garden, the wind god chanced to see them 
and fell in love with them. He proposed to all the girls simultane¬ 
ously, “I love you all, so be my wives. This youth is shortlived 
and it is especially so with human beings. So if you marry me, 
all of you would acquire eternal j^outh.” But the daughters of 
Kusanabha refused the proposal saying, “How can we overrule the 
desire of our father, who is always true in his speech, by contracting 
a choice-marriage ? Our father is our lord and he to whomsoever 
he gives us, shall be our husband.” On hearing this reply the wind 
god became very angry and transformed all the girls into hunch¬ 
backed ones. 

Here it is seen that the daughters of Kusanabha followed the 
conventional pattern of obejfing their father even at the cost of 
incurring a curse upon themselves, whereas KuntI and Matsya- 

88 Mbh., I, 145, 35-37. 

84 Mbh., I, 116 (Bom. Ed.) 

86 Ramayapa, Balakapda, 32, 18-23. 
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gandha had yielded to the suitors being afraid of a curse. The 
absolute authority of the father over the daughter’s person is further 
reflected in the disposal of Madhavi—noted elsewhere, by her father 
king Yayati as a gift to a brahmin, who in turn sold her in return for 
horses. This was so much ingrained in the cultural life of people 
that sage A^favakra refused the proposal of Disa on the ground 
that she was not independent to offer herself, 36 and so did Yayati 
at the time of his marriage with Devayani without her father’s 
consent. 37 

The different inodes of marriage as enlisted and recorded by the 
Epics similarly indicate a preference for those modes in which the 
bride is bestowed on a person selected by her father as a gift by 
him. Only these marriages, the brahma , daiva and prajdpatya 
are considered dharmya —valid for higher varnas like the brahmins 
and the ksatriyas —in which the bride was l»estowed as a gift. The 
other modes of marriages, in which marriage is forcibly brought 
about (raksasa and pirnca); or is a purchase (drsa), and even one 
in which the partners choose to marry one another (gdndharva) 
are ruled out as unworthy of the elite. 38 

In spite of these other modes of marriage are found in the Epic 
times. The raksasa mode of marriage is so frequent among the 
hsqtriya class that some portions of the Epics permit it for the 
ksatriyas . 39 Tho most outstanding examples of the raksasa form 
of marriage are the marriage of Arjuna with Subhadra, 40 and that 
of the daughters of the king of Kasi with Bhi$ma’s brother. 41 
Bride-purchase was also practised by royal houses.. 42 It means 
that the ksatriyas had nob given up the old modes of marriage 
even when the brahmins insisted on particular modes of marriage 
as valid and desirable. 

The brahmins on their part restricted themselves to the dharmya 
modes of marriages. Jaratkaru married the sister of the serpent 

* # Mbh., XIII, 20, 19 (Bom. Ed.) 

87 Mbh., I, 76, 25. 

18 Mbh., I, 67, 8.14; I, 96, 8-11; XIII, 44, 4*10 (Bom. Ed.); also Cf. 
Manu, III, 21-26. 

*• Mbh., XIII, 45, 22 (Bom. Ed.) 

40 Mbh., I, 211, ff. 

41 Mbh., I, 93, 3-13 ; also Cf. Mbh., VII, 5, 144 ; I, 90, 16, 85, 86 ; XII, 
4 ff. 

48 Mbh., Ill, 115, 11 ; V, 113, 13. 
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king Vasuki, of the same name according to the daiva form of 
marriage wherein the bride is decorated with ornaments and 
bestowed as a gift to a brahmin guest. 43 So is Sukanya bestowed 
upon Cyavana, 44 and Lopamudra upon Agatsya. 45 Even prinoess 
Santa was bestowed upon the sage R^yasriiga according to the 
brahma mode of marriage. 46 In all these instances of marriage of 
brahmin sages with ksatriya princesses the rule of the brahmins was 
followed, and not of the ksatriya even when marriages were brought 
about through some kind of pressure. The concept of marriage 
as a gift of a daughter by a guardian still survives in Hindu marriage 
the important ceremony of which is kanya-dana, the gift of the 
bride who is decorated. 

It may be laid down that the Epics mark a transition, from the 
earlier practice of bride-purchase and bride-capture to the custom 
of bestowing the bride as a gift without any return. This transition 
may be considered an ethical advance in the sphere of marriage 47 
but in relation to the status of women, it restricts the choice and 
denies her personality. The parental authority is more emphasised. 
Secondly, whatever the form according to which the marriage is 
contracted, once the marriage ceremony is over the marriage is 
sanctified. 

Marriage did not alter the status of a woman in any way. If 
formerly she was under the domination of her father, the domina¬ 
tion was now changed in favour of her husband. The concept of 
pdtivratya emphasises and strengthens the domination of the 
husband. 

Though theoretically a slave of her husband’s will, the position 
of the housewife was rooted in the love of her husband and so most 
of the housewives enjoyed complete freedom as regards the manage¬ 
ment of the house and some women like DraupadI and Kunti who 
possessed strong will power wielded considerable influence over 
their husbands. The Epic always advises men to respect and love 
a woman and to keep her pleased by bestowing gifts, because on 
her depended the peace and happiness of the house and also the 


48 Mbh., I, 13, 34 and 36, 

44 Mbh. t III, 122, 1-24. 

45 Mbh., Ill, 95, 1.7. 

46 Ramayaca, Balakauda, 10, 32. 

47 L. T. Hobhouse, Morals in Evolution, p. 188. , 
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continuation of the family . 48 

The reason behind this adoration of wifehood was that she was a 
person who could continue the family line. As the Epio declares, 
“Even a great sage cannot produce a son without a woman, so a 
wife who is the mother of a son should be respected like one’s own 
mother. The husband himself is born in his wife. A wife pleases 
a husband suffering from disease, or mental agony, just as water 
pleases a thirsty man. Sexual enjoyment, love and religion are 
all subject to a woman; so a person, even if angry, should not insult 
his wife.” 49 The wife was thus loved for physical comfort, mental 
happiness, religion and continuity of the family; that is why respect 
was shown only to a fertile woman—the fate of a barren wife being 
much different. The smrtis go to the length of permitting 
supersession of a wife, who is either barren or gives birth only 
to female children. 60 

A woman commanded the highest respect and worship as a 
mother. The respect that Kuntl commanded from her valiant 
sons, and the devotion that is shown to Gandhaii as reflected in the 
tolerance with which her bitter words are heard by the haughty 
Duryodhana show that the mother was respected not only in theory 
but in practice. Brahma himself stresses the importance of the 
mother when he says that the curse of the mother could never even 
be nullified, because she is the greatest among all created beings. 51 

A mother’s wish was a command to her son. Gariida faced all 
sorts of difficulties and hardships to release his mother from 
bondage. 62 Karna granted a boon to Kuntl—oven when treated 
by her in the most unjustifiable manner, 53 because after all she 
happened to be his mother. Clrakarika placed the mother above 
the father, when the question of fulfilling his father’s command to 
kill his mother arose. The exceptional case of Para^urama, killing 
his mother at his father’s command, strikes as an exception to the 
general rule; but no sooner was the father pleased by the obedience 
of his son than Parasurama asked for reviving his mother’s life. 

48 Mbh., XIII, 46, 3-12 (Bom. Ed.) ; I, 68, 51. 

49 Mbh., I, 68, 37 ff, also Cf. XII, 142, 4 ff. 

50 Cf. Ydjfiavalkya, I, 70 ; Nurada XII, 91-92; Manu, VIII, 374, -85, 366-67 
(Adultery); 94 (barrenness); IX, 81. 

61 Mbh., I, 33, 4. 

8 * Mbh., I, 28 ff. 

8 »Mbh., V, 144,22. . . 
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The Epic etiology of the mother is in harmony with this practice: 
“There is no shelter like the mother’s lap, there is tio protection 
like the mother.” “From the point of view of dharma one 
upadhydya is better than ten acaryas, one father better than ten 
upadhydyas and a mother is better than ten such fathers. She is 
even greater than the earth.” 54 

Even with this advocacy of love and respect for the woman, the 
important tact stands out that woman's subjugation to her male 
guardian is the ideal of the Epics. It says, “God Prajapati 
himself has declared his opinion that there is no independence for 
a woman, for them is destined the state of dependence. 65 She is 
protected by the father in her childhood, the husband in her youth 
and by the son in her old age.” 56 Manu declares woman as comple¬ 
tely without property, what belongs to her, belongs to her master. 57 
This rule is confirmed by the evidence of the Epic wherein we find 
not a single woman inheriting her father’s property. Among the 
smrti writers, the wife’s right to succeed to her deceased husband’s 
estate was acknowledged first by Yajnavalkya. He recognises 
both the widow and the daughtor as preferential heirs. Yi^nu, 
Narada and Bihaspati follow him. 58 

While the woman’s right to property was a questionable issue, a 
separate category of property constituting woman’s property 
(stridhana) was recognised by all the law writers. Manu (IX, 193) 
describes as stridhana the ornaments and gifts given to a woman 
by her parents and brothers at the time of marriage and after 
marriage, including the gifts given to her by her husband as token 
of love. The Epic evidence shows that the royal princesses got a 
very big dowry at the time of marriage. The instances of DraupadI, 
Uttara 59 and Sita show that besides jewellery it consisted of 
horses, elephants, chariots, slaves and many other valuable 
articles. Moreover it must have been customary to present the new 

54 Mbh., XII, 258, 23 ff. 

65 Mbh., XIII, 20, 14; 46,45-46-48 (Bom. Ed.) Cf. Manu, IX, 3; V, 48; 
Yajnavalkya, I, 85. 

56 Mbh., XIII, 20, 21; 46, 14 (Bom. Ed.); Baudhayana, II, 3, 44, 45; 
Gautama, XVIII, 1. 

67 Manu, VIII, 416. 

68 P. V. Kane, History of the Dharmasastras, Vol. Ill, pp. 701-2; Cf* 
Yajnavalkya, II, 135-36; Vispu XVII, 48. 

69 Mbh., I, 191, 13-19 ; IV, 67, 35. 
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bride with jewels and ornaments when she was received at her 
indaw’s place for the first time. 60 What belonged to the woman 
was inherited by her daughter. 61 

So far as the royal families were concerned, females were generally 
confined to home and their public appearance was not much 
expected. When Sita went to the forest along with Rama and 
Lak§amana the peoplo lamented: “This Sita who was not formerly 
seen even by creatures soaring in the sky is now seen by people 
walking on the road.” 62 Similarly after the great battle of the 
Mahabharata when the Kaurava queens appear on the battle field, 
lamenting for their dead husbands, the Epic writer declares: “Those 
queens whom even the gods could not see formerly are now seen by 
common people, af-^er the death of their husbands.” 63 Mandodarl 
also echoes the same sentiment in the Ramayana. 64 Apart from 
such direct references there are indications that women of a higher 
stratum of society must have avoided public eyes. Thus after 
Ravana’s defeat, when Sita is brought before Rama, Vibhisana 
tries to drive away the common soldiers loitering about the place, 
but Rama forbids him to do so, saying, “The public appearance of a 
woman does not spoil her in misery, in extraordinary circums¬ 
tances, in war, in svayamvora and in marriage.” 65 

It is to be noted here that the system of seclusion of women is 
taken here for granted in normal conditions. Secondly, a sort of 
purdah— avaguntkana —(covering) must have been adopted by the 
royal ladies while facing the general public, though not the high 
officials and ministers. The later portions of the Epic seem to 
extend this rule to common women also, who did not appear either 
to be confined to home or to have adopted purdah in public 
appearance. “That beautiful woman is truly a pativrata, whose 
face is not seen by anybody but her husband, not even the sun, the 
moon or the trees with a name in male gender.” 66 

In spite of all these handicaps women enjoyed certain privileges— 
they being the weaker sex. They were enlisted as those who could 

®° Mbh., I, 192,19-20. 

ei Mbh., XIII, 47, 23-26 (Bom. Ed.); Cf. Manu, IX, 198. 

** Ramayaoa, Ayodhyakaoda, 338. 

«» Mbh., XI, 10, 8 (Bom. Ed.) 

64 Ramayana, Yuddhaka#<J a > 111* 61. 

Ramayaua, Yuddhakaijda, 114, 28. 

« e Mbh., XIII, 144, 44 (Bom. Ed.) 
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not be killed. The whole of the Sanskrit literature considers women 
-as avadhyas and the Epic confirms the fact. 67 Similarly a woman 
was not to be treated cruelly. The insulting attitude of the 
Kauravas towards DraupadI in the gambling hall is censured. 68 
Hanumana also scolded Havana when he dragged the artificial 
Sita by her hair in order to confuse Rama. He described Havana’s 
behaviour as not befitting an Aryan. 69 But the fact, that both the 
heroines of the Epics have to undergo such treatment, shows that 
the rule of considering women as avadhyas was not followed and 
women had to suffer insults very often. 

If judged from the point of view enunciated above women of the 
Epic age did not enjoy a high social status. In the Epics, “Woman 
is only a chattel, her good points or her defects have their meaning 
and being only with reference to the man—to his sexual pleasure, his 
feeling of power and his vanity.” 70 And in spite of the intelligence 
and brilliance that some of the woman characters of the Epics show , 
the social ideal demanded that they should be subservient to the 
will and whims of man to be the happiest and ideal women of the age. 


67 Mbh., I, 158, 31 ; 155, 2 ; 217, 4 ; II, 41, 13 ; 138, 14 ; III, 206, 46. 
R&mayaQa, Balakaoda, 25, 17 ; 26, 12. 

Mbh., II, 61, 42 ; also Cf. VIII, 16. 

**R&mayaca, Yuddhakapda, 8, 17-22. 

70 E. W. Hopkins, The Position of the Ruling Caste in Ancient India, 
J.A.O.S., 1897. 
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VARNA SYSTEM 

The Epics deal with the varrias and not castes. Evidently the* 
stratification of the society then was less complex than that of the 
modern one. Yet in the final recast of the Mahabharata, the varna 
system is found to be almost rigid with a regularly established 
social hierarchy formed on the basis of birth. The Epics, in agree¬ 
ment with the other Hindu religious literature, accept the divine 
origin of the varna stratification, but conscious of the injustice 
involved in such a stratification, formed merely on the ground of 
birth, they soon try to justify it, on other considerations. It 
remains for us to examine the nature of complexity of the varna 
stratification reflected by the Epics and the reasons advanced in 
support of this stratification. 

Traditionally the varrm system has been explained as created by 
the divine Creator along with the functions allotted to the four 
varrias , according to the association of place of origin of each with 
the various limbs of the Creator. The earliest reference to this 
origin of varna is in a later hymn of the Bgveda, the Puru^a-sukta 1 ,. 
which refers to the four orders of society as emanating from the 
sacrifice of the Primordial Being. The names of these four orders 
enumerated there are the brahma,na, the rdjanya , the vaisya and the 
&udra and they are said to have come trom the mouth, the arms, the 
thighs and the feet of the Creator. “The particular limbs ascribed 
as the origin of three divisions and the order in which they are 
mentioned, probably indicate their status in the society of the time, 
though no such interpretation is directly given ... It is the Taitti- 
riya samhita that ascribes the origin of these four classes to the four 
limbs of the Creator and adds an explanation, viz., the brahmins 
are declared to be the chief because they were created from the 
mouth—punning on the word mulch a ; the rdjanya s are vigorous 
because they were created from vigour. The vaisyas are meant 

1 Bgveda, X, 00, 2—The Brahmorta was his (Puru*n , s) mouth; the rdjanya ' 
was made from his arms; the being (called) the vaiSya , he was his thighs; the • 
Hidra sprang from his feet. 
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to be eaten, referring to their liability to excessive taxation, be- 
•cause they were created from the stomach—the receptacle of food; 
the sudra because he was created from the feet, is to be the trans¬ 
porter of others and subsist by his feet.” 2 It is here that for the 
first time a divine justification is offered for the functions and status 
of these orders. 

The Mahabharata accepts this basis—with the only difference that 
Brahma or Prajapati is accepted as the originator of the varna 
division in the dialogue between god Wind and king Aila. “From 
the mouth of Brahma were bom the brahmins. From the arm 3 
were created the ksatriyas, and the vaisyas are told to have been 
born out of thighs. And to serve the three varruxs , 0 best of the 
men ! the sudras were born out of his feet.” 3 The great Furu$a 
is also identified with Kr$na or Yisnu as the originator of the four 
pandas. Thus often in the Epics sectarianism was utilised to per¬ 
petuate the concept of the divine origin of the mrna. 4 

The traditional theory of the divine origin of the varTUt system is 
nowadays often interpreted in the light of the modern idea of an 
organic theory of society. 5 The four varnas were the four organs 
of society. Each of these varnas was designed to possess a parti¬ 
cular function in society, so as to fulfil its obligation in the best 
possible way. The privileges granted to certain variias were but 
facilities provided to them to fulfil their obligations in the best 
possible manner. And the joint effort of all the varnas led towards 
a “constructive contribution to the social well-being.” 

For the validity of this interpretation of the varna system, 
two conditions must be satisfied. Firstly, in a true functional 
society, an individual has his or her own choice of occupation ac¬ 
cording to his or her aptitude and ability. Secondly, if society 
was to be a single organism kept in equilibrium by the proper 
division of labour amongst the four orders constituting it, all the 
varnas, whatever their functions may be, must have equal status in 
society and all functions must be regarded as equally good. 

2 G. S. Ghurye, Caste and Class in India, pp. 40-41. 

8 Mbh., XII, 73, 4-5; also cf. VIII, 23, 32; X, 3, 18-20 (Bom. Ed.); XIII, 48, 
3 (Bom. Ed.); Manu, I, 87-93. 

4 Mbh., XII, 47, 43; XII, 200, 31-33; Gita, IV, 13. 

6 P. H. Valavalkar, Hindu Social Institutions, p. 327. 

N. A. Thoothi, Vaisoavas of Gujerat, p. 121. 

V. R. R. Dixitar, Hindu Administrative Institutions, p. 38. 
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In the varna theory, however, the functions of the four orders* 
are ordained by the Creator along with their birth. The discourse 
of god Wind to king Aila gives also their functions as ordained by 
Brahma. It says: “Brahmins by birth are in charge of dharma 
of all the creatures of society. He (Brahma) created the second 
varum of ksatriyas to protect the world. The vaiSyas also sup¬ 
ported the other three var^as by wealth and food; and it was 
ordained by Brahma that the sudras should serve all these.” 6 Thus 
the pattern of behaviour of the individuals born in different varnas, 
is pre-ordained. Secondly, a social hierarchy with the brahmins 
at the topmost pinnacle and the sudras at the lowest rung is the 
keynote of the Epics. 

Even in the vedic society the differentiation both in point 
of function and status is quite evident. In the later vedic 
period special rules were prescribed for the guidance of the differ¬ 
ent varrms which tended, by making different classes conform 
to different habits, rules of etiquette etc., to widen the gulf 
between the different varnas. The datapath a brahmana (XIII, 
8, 3, 11) prescribes different sizes of funeral moulds for the 
four varrms and lays down different modes for showing politeness to 
different groups (I, 1, 4, 12). 7 Another most striking development 
was the inordinate extension of the pretensions and prerogatives 
of the sacerdotal class. Both the Taittirlya brahmana (I, 4, 4) 
and the !§atapatha brahmana (XII, 4, 4,6) assign to brahmins a 
position, higher than the gods. The Atharvaveda (X, 18,19) 
proclaims in the strongest language the sin, peril and ruinous 
consequences of insulting a brahmin and robbing him of pro¬ 
perty. 8 A brahmin’s priority in judicial matters is also granted, 
and the TaittirTva samhita (II, 5, 11-12) advises the king to give 
him a preferential treatment, with regard to the other varnas. 
The separation of the functions of different varrms —especially 
the priestly function—is complete. The Aitareya brahmana (VIII, 
24) proclaims: “The Gods do not eat the food offered by a king 
who has no priest.” The kings lost the right even of appointing 


• Mbh., XII, 73, 5-8. 

7 Also cf. Aitareya brahmana I, 5 where metres of Gayatri for different 
varpas are recommended; Taittirlya brahmana I, 1 recommends different 
seasons for the performance of sacrifice for different varnas. 

8 Cf. Atharvaveda, V, 17, 9. 
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And dismissing his priest at will. 9 Thus the supremacy of the 
brahmin is not only theoretically propounded but is also strength¬ 
ened by conferring on him certain privileges. 

Thus the functional interpretation of the traditional theory is 
not quite satisfactory. On the contrary, it goes far to prove that 
the whole system is a superimposed structure on the society, justi¬ 
fied theologically. Lord Krsna. declares it his duty to perpetuate 
the system of varna. He says to Arjuna: “O Partha, there is 
nothing left for me in this world as my duty, nor is there any achie¬ 
vement left for me. Even then I go on performing my duties. If 
I, unfatigueable in the performance of duty, do not behave so, then, 
O Partha, human beings would follow my footsteps, the world would 
be destroyed and whatever mixture of varna would arise, would be 
due to me.” 10 

Colour is introduced as another basis of the varna stratification 
in the Mahabharata. In a dialogue 11 between the sages Bhrgu and 
Bharadvaja the former declares : “He (Brahma) created the 
brahmins, the ksatriyas, the vaihjas and sudras and also the other 
groups of creatures. The colour of the brahmin was white, of the 
ksotriya red, of the vaisya yellow and of the sudra black.” But 
Bharadvaja raises a doubt against this basis of varna stratification 
saying : “If the varnas are divided on the basis of colour, there is 
intermixture of colours in almost every varna. Moreover, which 
varrux is not overpowered by lust, anger, greediness and sorrow ? 
Everybody is wearing away due to perspiration, urine, cough and 
blood. Then, on what basis are these varna distinctions based ? 
Moreover there are various types of animate as well as inanimate 
objects of different colours. Out of these how could varna be 
detected ?” Bhrgu, confronted by this argument, at once shifts 
his ground and declares: “There is no particular varna. This 
world was created as brahmin first by Brahma, but the division of 
varna arose due to their different functions.” 

Thus the colour theory is expounded in the Epic but its pro- 
pounder unable to maintain it, shifts immediately to the functional 
basis. Yudhisthira, the eldest of the Pandavas also expresses his 
doubts about considering colour as the basis of varrya distinction- 

• N. K. Dutta, Origin and Growth of Caste in India, Vol. I, p. 90. 

10 Gita, III, 22-24. 

11 Mbh., XII, 18b 4-10. 
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He declares: “Men of all varnas can produce children on women 
of all vanuis and hence all varnas are, so to say, a mixture. It is 
consequently difficult to test the varryx of an individual.*’ 12 

An examination of the Epic data regarding unions between 
different varnas analysed in Chapter IV reveals the following facts 
which do not hold up the colour theory of vqrryi. Firstly, the 
brahmins were allowed to take wives from the three lower varnas. 
Hot only that, but brahmins as well as the ksatriyas, which formed 
the aristocracy of the society, used to beget progeny on women of 
forest tribes like the Nagas and the Sarpas. Secondly, though in 
theory the progeny of a sudra wife was considered inferior, it has 
already been noted how, as a general rule, the children belonged to 
the father's varria. In the light of these facts, stratification of the 
varrms on the basis of colour establishing the superiority of the 
brahmins on the ground of racial purity can hardly be maintained. 

Karma is given as an alternative basis of varna stratification in 
the above quoted passage of Bhrgu. Further elucidating his ex¬ 
position of the emergence of varna , Bhrgu declares : “There is no 
particular varna. This world was first created brahmin by Brahma, 
but the division of varruis sprang up due to their karmas . Those 
who possessed cupidity, were short-tempered and rash, and left 
their own dharma and were of red colour, became ksatriyas. Those 
who took to oattle farming as occupation, were of a yellow hue and 
maintained themselves on agriculture, instead of following their 
own dharma, became vaisyas. Those brahmins who w r ere black, 
bereft of purity and were lovers of violence and falsehood and 
subsisted on all sorts of vocations, became s udras. Thus these 
dvijas became different varnas by following different occupations 
and by avoiding dharma and sacrificial ritual. These four vanias 
evolved from the original brahmins, due to greed and ignorance. 
But the religious merit (tapas) of a brahmin who behaves according 

12 Mbh., Ill, 177, 25. 

An interesting factor to be noted is that since brahmin as the most impor¬ 
tant vartia is ascribed the white colour, it follows that white complexion 
would have been preferred to other shades. As opposed to this, not white, 
but the complexion like that of a blue lotus is a favourite shade with the 
Epic people. Krsga is supposed to have such a complexion. Arjuna and 
Nakula both are supposed to have such a complexion, and are considered to 
be very handsome. DraupadI the heroine is also named KfSpa because of 
dark complexion and is yet described as most beautiful. 
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to dkarma is never destroyed, because he keeps his vows regularly. 
Amongst those who are ignorant about Brahma’s creation, many 
other jdlis exist. Pisacas, raksasas, mlecchas and pretas were those 
whose knowledge was destroyed and who behaved according to 
their own will. 5,11 Similarly, elsewhere he maintains that : “If 
these characteristics are found in a sudra and not found in a brahmin 
then that sudra is not a siidra, nor is that brahmin, a brahmin.” 14 

In this passage dealing with classification of people, Bhrgu 
provides another basis, viz., karma ; which he interprets as the nature 
of occupation selected by a person and secondly as the manifesta¬ 
tion or absence of certain intellectual and ethical qualities reflected 
in a person’s behaviour (dcara). Side by side, he sticks to his 
original colour connotation of varna. 

Bhrgu is thus not clear in his classification and hence the whole 
theory is confused and unconvincing. The incongruity is apparent 
when we note that an individual’s colour is not an outcome of a 
particular profession; neither does temperament nor selection of an 
occupation bear any relation to each other, much less to colour. He 
does not even bother to give all the three attributes, viz., occupa¬ 
tion, colour and qualities of all the varnas. 

Bhj-gu, however, accepts the basic equality of all human beings—a 
viewpoint different from the traditional one, wherein the social 
status of a person is pre-ordained by the limb from whioh his group 
was supposed to have emanated. Secondly, he emphasises the karma 
basis and not the colour basis, because, as noted above, he main¬ 
tains that only a brahmin following the proper functions of his 
varipa is a real brahmin. 

The position, then, is this. The Epic takes for granted the varya 
system. It also accepts the traditional theory of the divine origin. 
Yet the intellectual section of society along with the down-troddens 
must have found the whole thing unjust. The later authors of the 
Epic have, therefore, attempted to provide rational basis for the 
varya distinction, and we have to see now how far the functions 
and the qualities given as rational basis of the varya system are 
really the foundations of the system. 

The author of the Gita also tries to put the varya system on a 
valid basis by providing qualities ( guna ) and functions [karma) 

18 Mbh., XII, 181, 10 ff. 

14 Mbh., XII, 182, 8 also cf. XII, 60, 41. 
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as the basis of the original varna classification by the Creator* 
Lord Kr$na declares : “I have created the four varnas according to 
the guna and karma .” 15 Following this basis of division, Gita 
describes the qualities of the four varnas as follows : “The inborn 
nature of a brahmin consists of forbearance, control, purity, peace 
and compassion along with vedic knowledge (jnana) as well as the 
higher knowledge. The inherent nature of a ksatriya is bravery, 
strength, patience, cleverness, courage in the battlefront, giving 
gifts and godliness. The functions of a vaisya inherent in his 
nature are agriculture and trade, while that of a sudra is service.” 1 * 
Here in the case of the two higher varnas qualities are given, while 
in the case of the two lower varnas, occupations are given. Thus 
‘ karma' in Gita may mean occupation as differentiated from its 
alternative meaning of behaviour (acara). The qualities and 
functions, thus, are confused as the basis of varum. Secondly, the 
ethical qualities which are usually individual traits are applied to a 
whole group, thus making them group traits. Thirdly, these traits 
are not to be developed by individual efforts but are inherent in an 
individual right from the beginning, according to his past deeds. 
If he behaved well in his past birth, he inherits superior ethical 
qualities and becomes a brahmin or vice versa. 17 Fourthly, these 
vanfra traits inherited by an individual are so strong that even 
though he tries to subdue them to acquire the traits of another 
group, he would be unable to do so. Lord Kr$na explains to 
Arjuna : “Even though you do not want to do a particular action, 
you will be compelled to do it by your inherent nature/’ 18 Gita 
thus tries to shift the injustice involved in considering a human 
being superior to another, just due to an accident of birth, off 
the shoulders of the Divine Creator, and tries to justify.it in 
the light of the theory of karma. Of course, this theory fails to 
explain how the individual at the very beginning of creation came 
to be possessed of particular qualities and capacities. 19 

We will take up the functional basis first and examine in the light 
of the Epic evidence, how far the occupations prescribed for the 

16 Gita, IV, 13. 

16 Gita, XVIII, 42-44. 

17 Gita, VI, 40-42; also cf. Mbh., Ill, 205, 22-29. 

18 Gita, XIII, 60; Manu, I, 28-30. 

19 G. S. Ghuryo, Ibid., pp. 61, 64/ /■' 
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brahmins and other varnas were aotually followed by them. 

As for the occupations of different mrnas, the Epic declares that 
Brahma has enjoined the six-fold functions of performance of 
sacrifice for one’s own self and for others (yajana and yajana); giving 
of gifts as well as the acceptance of gifts {dana and pratigrahaim); 
and study and teaching (adhyayana and adhyapana), for a 
brahmin. Protection of society was entrusted to ksatriyas; trade, 
agriculture and cattle rearing were the occupations of a vaisya; 
and service was the only mode of maintenance for a sudra . 20 

The six-fold occupations prescribed for brahmins are declared as 
divinely ordained and hence the test for a brahmin in an undeve¬ 
loped society. But for a society in which numerous arts and crafts 
flourished, and trade was brisk between different cities through 
big caravans, 21 this list of occupations is too simple. A long list of 
professions other than those traditionally prescribed for brah¬ 
mins, is given in Santiparva. 22 Not only that, but a brahmin is 
allowed to follow the occupations of the two lower varqa groups if 
he could not maintain himself by his own. 23 

The stories of Parasurama and Drone clearly show that brahmins 
took up the warrior’s profession whenever occasion arose. Though 
the Epio version describes how their ancestors came and rebuked 
them for the slaughter they practised in the battle, they are not 
shown as being deprived of the privileges of brahmins. 24 And 
in spite of the apathy shown towards a brahmin wielding weapons, 
there are instances, where they are shown doing it successfully, and 
not only that but are even eulogised for that, if they had done so 
for a good cause. Agastya is said to have killed all the demons 
and restored the kingdom of heavens to god. 23 So does Vasi^tha 
who proteots the sacrifice being performed by Aditya from the 
demons called Khalas whom even Indra could not conquer. 2 * 
Whether we find in these stories some historical episodes or whether 
they are mere fabrications of the priestly class to impress the supe¬ 
riority of brahmins over the ksatriyas in wielding weapons cannot 

20 Mbh., XIII, 141, 47, 54, 55, 57, 67 (Bom. Ed.) 

21 Mbh., Ill, 61, 106. 

22 Mbh., XII, 79,3-11. 

22 Mbh., XII, 79, 1*2. 

24 Mbh., XIV, 29, 22; VII, 190, 34; 180, 9-30; 192, 37-39. 

26 Mbh., XIII, 185 (Bom. Ed.) 

26 Mbh, XIII, 157 (Bom. Ed.) 
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be definitely said, because the attitude of the Bamayana towards 
such brahmanic exploits is different. Parasurama—the great brah¬ 
min warrior is defeated by the ksatriyo hero Rama 27 and not only 
that but Vi6vamitra—a very powerful and mighty sage is shown 
seeking the assistance of the ksatriya princes Rama and Lak§mana 
to destroy the demons. 28 

As opposed to this the Mahabharata 29 refers to a brahmin named 
Gautama who loses his varrw, position for adopting the occupation 
of a hunter and for contracting marriage with a sudra woman. 
Another brahmin who has preserved his varna position refuses to 
eat with him. Karna points out to a perfect mobility of occupa¬ 
tions in the vdhika country remarking: “All vdhikas are brahmins 
first. 'Then they become ksatriyas, then vaisyas and then sudras. 
Again they become barbers and then again a brahmin. In a family 
only one person remains a brahmin and all others follow whatever 
profession they like. The Gdndhdras , the Vdhikas and Madrakas 
have little knowledge.” 30 This tradition is already in the bad eyes 
of the strict brahmanic code of behaviour and we have alread} r noted 
how the above mentioned countries were notorious for their off¬ 
ending behaviour. Bhisma classifies the brahmins into four sub¬ 
castes according to the functions they adopt and the characteristics 
they manifest. 31 “Those brahmins who have learnt all sciences 
and possess all the characteristics suitable to their varna and look 
upon everybody with tolerance, are called brahma brahmins, be¬ 
cause they are like Brahmadeva. Those brahmins who are learned 
in the vedas and are attached to their six-fold duties are called 
deva brahmins . But O Ring, those brahmins who renounce their 
actions incumbent upon them by birth, are misers, and are brah¬ 
mins only in name, are sudra brahmins. The king should tax such 
brahmins who are not learned and are fallen from their sacrificial 
activities (agnihotra) and should extract compulsory work from 
them. Those brahmins, who serve in the king’s court, or the court 
of justice as dharmadhikdris , accept money for image worship, 

87 Ramayaua, Balakai?da, 76, 9-12. 

88 Ramayaua, Balaka^da, 19, 4-17. 

29 Mbh., XII, 162, 49, Note No. 435 (critical edition); XII, 168,52 
(Bom. Ed.) 

*° Mbh., VIII, 45, 5-8 (Bom. Ed.) 

« Mbh., XII, 77, 2-9. 
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follow fortune-telling as a profession, perform sacrifices for the 
village to achieve certain motives, and collect taxes as government 
servants, are called candala brahmins. 0 King, those brahmins 
who work as messengers, rtvija, purohita or ministers are hsafriya 
brahmins. While, O King, those brahmins who maintain them¬ 
selves as cavaliers, elephant riders, charioteers or simple soldiers 
are called vaisya brahmins. When there is no money in the king’s 
treasury, then such fallen brahmins should be taxed. Only the 
deva brahmin and the brahma brahmin should not be taxed.” 

This dialogue clearly indicates that all the brahmins did not 
follow the six-fold professions, traditionally prescribed for them 
but went in for more lucrative professions followed by other 
members of the community. Moreover, all of them were not 
learned in vedic lores also, nor did they possess a high moral 
character that was required of them. And hence it is natural that 
those who reached the high standard weie esteemed high in the 
public opinion, while those who could not reach that standard were 
looked down upon. Not only that but they lost the privileges of 
exemption from taxes. Similar passages are also found elsewhere 
in the Epic 32 indicating thereby that such brahmins did not enjoy 
a very high social position. Yet one finds that though the brahmins 
are shown as degraded in their social position and are named sudra 
brahmin, vaisya brahmin etc. in view of the low occupations they 
followed, they are still addressed as ‘brahmins’ and not directly 
called by their trade names or by the name of the other varnas, 
viz., vaisyas or sudras. This points to the emphasis on birth. 
Because they were born brahmins, they remained brahmins, irres¬ 
pective of their occupation and it is not very clear how much they 
did lose even in political and social privileges accorded to the brah¬ 
mins as a varna. 

The various lists narrated in the Anusasanaparva 33 for brahmins 
unworthy of invitation for a srdddha ; confirms the variety of occupa¬ 
tions the brahmins followed and how far their social status was 
influenced thereby. Besides single verses here and there, the 
Anusasanaparva gives us two lists of such unworthy brahmins. 
“0 Great King, a learned person should always examine a brahmin 
first as regards the excellence of their nobility, age, character, 

» a Mbh.,XII, 66, 3-11. 

®* Mbh., XIII, 90, 2-18 (Bom. Ed.) 
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looks, learning and fttaify because amongst th« brahmins some 
sanctify tie rows (pankti pdvana) and some pollute the rows (paniti 
dosaka). Out of these, 0 King, listen about those who are pankti 
doaakas.” 

An analysis of the various causes that deprived brahmins of their 
social status as given in these lists, show that the taboos are based 
upon various reasons—the main theme being the mode of behaviour. 

Mode of Behaviour: —A brahmin was automatically cancelled 
from the list of good brahmins, if he did not follow the proper 
dcdra as laid down bj^ the traditional vedic religion. Thus the 
list proclaims that a brahmin is unworthy, who does not follow the 
various srauta and smdrta dhamia and also one who did not perform 
the regular sandhydvandana. Just as slackness in the Cicdra was 
blamed, so was over-indulgence in it. And one who followed false 
vows and v?ata was also looked down upon. 

Physical defects :—Lack of dcdra is generally mixed up with 
physical defects or diseased condition of the mind as well as body. 
And diseases like leucoderma, T.B., epilepsy etc. are mentioned as a 
blemish to hrahminhood. It is clearly visible that thi3 taboo must 
have arisen due to the fear of infection or the horrid appearance of 
the person who was diseased. An ethical reason for such taboo 
also is apparent when we recall the idear—as revealed in the vedic 
literature—of considering sickness as a punishment from gods. 34 

Occupation :—The most emphasised factor in both the lists is 
the occupation that a brahmin follows. It is evident from the list 
what a variety of occupations were followed by the brahmins. 
Sometimes thi3 fact was overlooked—as already noted. But cer¬ 
tain professions were particularly forbidden for them either due to 
the religious taboo involved in it, as in selling the soma ; plant, and 
working as priests of the temple gods. Though teaching others 
•was their most honoured profession, one who charged fees or who 
encouraged greediness on the part of a brahmin was condemned and 
looked down upon. 86 Some occupations—though honest in them¬ 
selves—were condemned due to the loose behaviour and stigma of 
immorality attached to the members of such professions. Such were 

44 P. V. Kane, History of Dharma^astras, Vol. IV, p. 5. 

aS It is seen that the Epic often notices fees charged to students in the form 
of gurudaksina —sometimes compulsorily and most unethically—as in the case 
of Eklavya. 
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the professions of singers, dancers, instrument players aind narrators 
of fabricated stories. Money-lenders (not included in the List) were 
condemned due to the social stigma attached to them. Though 
in times of distress the professions of a warrior and a cattle rearer 
were allowed, nevertheless it is mentioned, that they are not 
honourable; Even for a vaisya trader, there were taboos for deal¬ 
ing in some articles, as is obvious from the account of the articles 
which Tuladhara did not sell. (Mbh., XII, 262, 7-8, Bom. Ed.) 

Family relationship was another reason for varna degradation. 
One who was ignorant of his ancestors, born of remarriage, adopted 
by his mother’s father, married before the elder brother etc. is 
censured. The part played by sex morals in the varna position of 
a person is noteworthy. The husband of an adulterous woman 
is looked down upon. So is a henpecked one. So was one who 
transgressed the varna restrictions and married a sudra , taught 
a sudra or even performed sacrifice for a sudra . Here is a specific 
relationship established between the lowest varna and the most 
superior varna according to which any sort of association between 
the two was censured and led to varna degradation on the part of 
the latter. Lack of social morality was another reason of vamui 
degradation—hence a criminal lost his social position. Crime like 
betrayal of friendship and adultery—otherwise not punished by 
law—led to a social degradation. 

The whole anatysis shows that the reasons for varna degradation 
are various and are to be taken into consideration only when 
brahmins were to be invited as the representatives of gods or pitfs 
at a religious ceremony. Only brahmins could function as priests 
at religious ceremonies and perhaps it is for this reason that the 
Epic has taken pains to give elaborate lists of brahmins only and 
not of other var&as. Thus the so-called degradation that a brahmin 
suffered in his position was only a comparative lowering of the 
status as far as his own varna was concerned. Such a person must 
have been dropped down in preference to a person who followed 
the proper occupation or the proper code of behaviour. He still 
remained at the head of the social hierarchy as a brahmin by the 
right of his birth. 

Secondly, reasons given for the comparative social degradation 
are so varied that occupation cannot be called the main reason of 
degradation from his uarryx. 
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An obvious brahmanic influence is noticeable in a later remark 
of the Epic where a liberality is shown towards the brahmins folio w- 
ing professions other than their own. 86 It is mentioned that what¬ 
ever profession a brahmin followed, if he followed dharma he was 
to be worshipped. Even the lapses which are enumerated as 
responsible for disqualifying a brahmin at a srdddhct, are oondoned. 
“That brahmin who has been cunning, has fallen from the vedic 
regulations, has been a thief, a seller of animals, and has accepted 
the profession of a trader, if he thereafter drinks “soma” is worthy 
of invitation. 37 Thus ultimately birth prevails. 

We have seen so far brahmins going in for activities and occupa¬ 
tions not meant for them. Likewise, the ksatriyas and the vaisyas, 
too, are also found taking to the activities which are said to be the 
sole prerogatives of the brahmins. Many kings are found leading 
ascetic lives due to one reason or another, and sometimes only 
because of their own will. Not only ksatriyas like Bhi$ma—who 
preaches Yudhi^thira the true nature of dharma and enlightens 
him on many knotty points in the Epic, but also vaisyas and sudras 
like Tuladhara and Dharmavyadha and Vidura (whose varna 
cannot be properly defined) are preachers of dharma, even to the 
brahmins. Of course, it is not their regular profession. Similarly, 
Devapi and Visvamitra are said to carry on the priestly function, 
viz., practising sacrifice, not only in the Epics but in other religious 
books also. It may be added that the Epic version allows them to 
funotion as priests only after a change of varna, which necessarily 
means that the mobility which once prevailed came to be restricted 
and the brahmin monopoly came to be fully asserted by the time 
of the last version of the Mahabharata. 

The Anusasanaparva allows a person to follow the occupations 
of two higher varaas. In a dialogue between Uma and Mahesvara, 
the lord expounding the varrw dharma says: “That ksatriya or 
vaisya , who performs the functions (dharma) of a brahmin and 
supports brahminhood, can attain it; while that brahmin, who 
leaves his own brahminhood and performs the functions of a 
ksatriya , is born as a ksatriya and falls from brahminhood. 38 Here 
not only a lower varna individual is allowed to practise the dharma 

*® Mbh., XIII, 33, 10-14 (Bora. Ed.) 

* 7 Mbh., XIII, 90, 30 (Bom. Ed.) 

88 Mbh., XIII, 143, 8.9 (Bom. Ed.), also of. XII, 283, 4-5. 
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of a higher vania, but is said to reap its good fruits. But that is. 
only in the next birth and not in the present one. 

Let us now proceed to the consideration of the guna basis of the 
varrta classification. In the Epic we find two interpretations of the 
term guna. Firstly, the discussion about guya is carried on with 
reference to the three primary ingredients of prakfti, viz. sattva^ 
rajas and tamas, which are manifested in all created beings in varied 
proportions. Outiaj^s are alternatively interpreted as representing 
various qualities, manifested in behaviour (dcdra). 

As noted above, when the colour connotation was not found to be 
a sufficient- index to varyia stratification, another fact, viz. the 
qualities (gurias) were utilised as an index to varna classification 
and in jumping over from one to the other, both came to be associ¬ 
ated so that sattva guna is represented as white in colour, rajas as 
red and tamas as dark, while a mixture of rajas and tamas was 
yellow in colour. These colours representing the various gurms 
were further identified with the varnas. Thus brahmins were of a 
sdttvika temperament and hence white in colour; ksatriyas of a 
rdjasa temperament, hence red in colour; vaisyas were yellow and 
represented a combination of rajas and tamas; while the sudras ,. 
who w T ere temperamentally tdmsika were of a black hue. 

The identification of colour with qualities is carried out by Sanat- 
kumara in a passage in the Mahabharata. 39 In a discourse he sa} r s: 
“It is established by the proof of the sdstras that in this universe, 
there are creatures of six different colours, viz. black, grey, blue, 
red, yellow and white. Those who possess the rajas guna in equili¬ 
brium, are black creatures. Know r those creatures to be grey, who- 
possess the sattva• guna in equilibrium, lack the rajas gurvu and excel 
in the tamas guna. Those who possess a greater degree of rajas 
guna , lack sattva guijLa and possess an equilibrium of tamas are blue. 
Those who possess rajas gun.a overwhelmingly, an equilibrium of 
sattva and lack the tamas guna are of a red colour. Those creatures 
are ahvays active minded, lack ignorance and are brave. Again, 
those who possess sattva guna in excess, an equilibrium of the 
tamas guna and lack the rajas guna are of yellow colour. These 
creatures are mostly happy, while those who possess sattva in abund- 

Mbh., XII, 280, 33 onwards (Bom. Ed.) Cf. 271, 33 onwards (Critical Ed.) 
The latter does not expound the theory in details as in the Bombay Edition, 
but gives only the names of the colours. 
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anoe, laok tamas and possess an equilibrium of rajas , are of a white 
colour and very happy.” 

Nilakantha explains this rather obscure passage by a simile of 
three sticks, viz. just as three sticks supported by each other can 
stand, so do the three gunas of sattva , rajas and tatnas which are 
found in the mental get-up of all creatures ; and different types of 
combination of these three in different degrees lead to the differ¬ 
ences in the nature of creatures. Then he explains that the black 
creatures are inanimate objects like trees etc. Grey objects are 
birds and animals; blue objects are human beings; the Prajdpatis 
being the red ones, while gods are yellow and the liberated souls 
white. 

Here the reference obviously is to the different proportions that 
the three gwtuis of prakrti assume at the time of creation. Though 
the qualities of red as well as white are described, the analogy is 
not further extended to the varna system. Gita 40 also discusses 
the three guna theory on individual basis and does not make any 
reference to varna system as associated with it. Any individual 
who achieves a perfect equilibrium of these three qualities can be a 
trigundtlta. (One who has mastered the three gunas of prakrti ). 
The emphasis that Bhrgu makes on temperamental qualities re¬ 
presenting hsatriyas as of cruel nature, .rash, short-tempered and 
passionate and sudras as violent and of false speech making them 
group traits instead of individual characteristics, might have led to 
this further identification of colour and quality with respect to 
varnas which is supported by later literature. Another thing to 
be noted here is the fact that 3 ^ellow colour stands higher compared 
to the red one, while in the social hierarchy the hsatriyas represent¬ 
ing a red colour were definitely in a superior position with regard 
to vaisyas represented by a yellow hue. 41 

40 Gita, XIV, 5-20 and 22-27; also cf. Gita, XVII. 

41 Mess believes that in the above passage, “colour is a symbol of inherent 
qualities of nature. The sattva guna is represented as being white, it stands 
for harmony, purity, goodness, equilibrium, light and wisdom, and since it 
was associated with the brahmins that particular var%ia might have been 
called of white colour. The rajogui\a is represented as red. It stands for 
activity and passion. It was associated with the hsatriyas and hence the 
ksatriya varna may have been called the red var^a. The third varna of the 
vaUyaa was called yellow. Associated with it is a mixture of the two lower 

8, black and red. The fourth var#a was quite tdmsika and the persons 
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The Mahabharata elsewhere also propounds a theory wherein 
the ac&ra or the behaviour of a person is the basis of vanjui 
•distinction. In the famous dialogue between Yudhisthira and the 
serpent the latter asks: ‘‘Who is called a brahmin?” Yudhi^thira 
replies: “Know him to be a brahmin, O best of the serpents, who 
is truthful, charitable, forgiving, gentle, soft, merciful and who 
behaves according to dharma .” The serpent asks: “O Yudhi$- 
thira, Veda is truth and it maintains the varyui system. If these 
(gunas) can be seen even amongst a Sudra, then will be also be 
considered a brahmin ?” Yudhi$fhira replies: “If a sudra shows 
these qualities and a brahmin does not show them, then that Sudra 
is not a sudra, neither that brahmin, a brahmin,. But O Serpent, 
know him only to be a brahmin who reveals these characteristics 
and him to be a Sudra who does not reveal them.” The serpent 
then asks : “O King with a long life, if a brahmin is to bo known 
by his behaviour, then the whole system of varrm would bo useless.” 
To which Yudhi$thira replies: “0 Snake with great intelligence, 
men of all varnas can produce children with women of all varnas 
and hence all varnas are but a mixture. Thus it is difficult 
to test the varna of an individual. Moreover a man can beget 
children on any woman. Speech, sexual desire, birth and death 
are common characteristics of all human beings. So it is difficult 
to decide with regard to varna on these bases. A person with deep 
insight should consider character as the best thing to decide in 
respect of a varna. So, O best of the serpents one who possesses 
the best of the behaviour and has gone through all the sanskdras 
is a brahmin.” 42 . 

The whole theory as propounded by Yudhi^thira is not an original 
theory which traces the evolution of the vania that existed but a 
simple justification of a system which shifts the emphasis from 

belonging to it, black like tamoguna .” G. H. Mess, Dharma and Society, 
pp. 51-59. Cox also seems to be of the same belief when he remarks: “The 
metaphorical use of the colour in the Mahabharata seems to be closely iden¬ 
tified with some sort of incipient dharma—a way of life—a virtue complex.’* 
The passage as noted above, in the light of Nllakautha’s commentary is simply 
off the mark. Instead of interpreting the qualities in the terms of creatures 
on the earth, Nllakai?$ha explains it in the terms of other worldly creatures. 
Evidently, the author of the Mahabharata was not consistent in presenting 
gunas as the index of the varna classification. 

42 Mbh., Ill, 177, 25-32. 
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heredity to the character (slla) of a person as revealed in his day to* 
day behaviour. This basis of vanjui system thus granted a right 
to the individual to raise himself higher in the social hierarchy on 
the strength of his character. 

This new change in the existing system as introduced by Yudhi$~ 
thira is refreshingly unconventional and would serve as an impetus 
to the moral and spiritual development of an individual who would 
aspire for a high social position. And if this could be considered a 
true analysis, the system of varna can be regarded as a promoter of 
social and individual morality. 

The Ramayana also refers to this initial equality of human beings 
when Brahma is reported to be saying to Indra : “0, Immortal 

Indra ! I have created this whole world of the identical form 
according to my intelligence. There is nobody superior in sight 
as well as qualities.” 43 

Parasara, another sage, puts forward tapas as the basis of varr t ia 
distinction. King Janaka asks: “I want to know how difference 
in vanxa arises. A son is said to belong to the varria of one who 
gives him birth. So, how did all those who were born out of one 
Brahma acquire different varxiasV’ Parasara replies: “What you 
say is correct, 0 King ! but the varrxa distinction has taken 
place in this world due to the want of tapas. If both the seed and 
the field are the best, the product also is best but if either is bad so 
is the product.” 44 

Here also it can be noticed that a doubt with respect to the varna 
system is raised on rho basis of equality of human beings. Parasara 
tries to explain its rationale on the basis of tapas —which ultimately 
meant a strictly regulated ascetic life that involved a high ethical 
standard. Yet it is to be noted that he cannot completely free 
himself from the traditional belief of heredity and hence brings in a 
discussion about the quality of field and seed. If this is to be taken 
into consideration, a question would naturally arise as to from 
where the inferiority of either the field or seed would arise if every¬ 
body was equal at the time of birth. This problem might be solved 
by having resort to a consideration of tapas —lack of which on 
either side may bring degeneration. He also narrates a long list of 
sages achieving higher status in society by their austerities. Thus 

48 Ramayapa, Uttarakapda, 30, 19-20. 

44 Mbh., XIX, 285, 2 ff. 
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he says: “0, King! those great souled ones who have made 
themselves pure by austerities even though born of low parentage 
cannot be considered low only because of their low birth. O, King 1 
in ancient time the sages had produced sons in lowest wombs and 
yet they had transformed themselves into sages due to the power 
of their austerities. As for example my grandfather, R^vasrnga, 
Kasvapa, Veda, Tandya, Krpa, Kakslvan, Kamatha, Yavakrt, 
Drona—the best of the speakers, Ayu$a, Matanga, Datta, Drumada 
and Matsya, all these mahatmas have gained their original varna 
by the power of their austerities and have been famous all over the 
world as the knowers of the vedas .” 45 The fact that the mysteri¬ 
ous birth of some of these sages is evidenced by the Mahabharata 
itself indicates that the list is not absolutely imaginary. 

A similar passage 46 is given in the Adiparva where Duryodhana 
makes a spirited attack on Bhlma and others when they prevent 
Kama from fighting with Arjuna on the plea of his low birth. “O 
Vrkodara”, he says, “It does not befit you to talk this way. Strength 
is the main criterion for a ksatriya. So one can fight even with the 
lowest of the ksatriyas. Again, the origin of the brave and of the 
rivers are difficult to locate. The one who pervades all this universe 
is born out of water; and the thunder-bolt is created out of the 
bones of Dadhici. Again, god Kartika is heard as the son of Agni, 
Ganga, Krittika, Rudra and many others. Visvamitra—bom out 
of a ksatriya —had attained the indestructible brahminhood. How¬ 
ever, Drona—the best amongst the armed warriors—was born out 
of a water-pot. While Krpa of the Gautama family was born on a 
mass of sara. grass. I also know how you were born. How could 
this one, refulgent like the son, born along with an armour and 
ear-rings, be born of the wife of a suta ? Can a she-deer ever give 
birth to a lion V 9 

These two passages—one attributed to Parasara and the other 
to Duryodhana—cast doubt on birth as a proper criterion for 
status under the varna system. They put forward certain 
qualities as the basic test. Just as austerities could turn a 
person into a brahmin, strength could make him a ksatriya — 
thereby agreeing with Yudhi$thira’s approach to varna division 
mentioned above. The looseness of sex morals as reflected in 

46 Mbh., XII, 285, 1246. 

44 Mbh., I, 127, 10-15. 
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some parts of the Epics; is supported by Ihiryodhana here, and 
that is why quality as determinant of vania is upheld, ; And yet so 
deep-rooted is the factor of lineage that Parasara considers the 
question of blja and keetra and Duryodhana remarks that a she- 
deer cannot give birth to a lion. 

An examination of the actual instances of some of the brahmins 
as given in the Epics and the oharaoter they possess indicate that 
the notion of the Epics accepting the qualitative basis of varnui does 
not appear to be fully justified. A passage in Sdntiparva gives 
the following qualities for a brahmin—they are also the very quali¬ 
ties which are enumerated in the Epics in a number of passages 
elsewhere. It says: “That individual is called a brahmin who is 
purified with different samskdras like jdtakarma, who is pure, studied 
in the vedic lores and an adept in six types of karma (viz. sandhyd, 
snana , japa, homa, pujd, hospitality and the offering of five daily 
sacrifices—according to Nilakanfha), who is particular about the 
observance of purity, takes food only after offering it to the brah¬ 
mins, offers worship to the preceptors, observes the various vows 
regularly, and is attached to truth. Again that person who has 
these seven qualities, viz. truth, charity ( dana ), nonviolence 
(ahimsd), softness (akruratd), modesty, compassion and austerity 
(;tapas) is also a brahmin. 47 

Here along with the religious regularity and purity of a brahmin, 
emphasis upon his ethical qualities is clearly visible. A survey 
of the Epic narratives definitely points out that while some of the 
brahmins well represented their varna by a high standard of ethical 
behaviour, there were others who could not keep up to the standard. 
Again, if a brahmin was always to speak truth, it was not his mono¬ 
poly; King Yudhisfhira—a ksatriya by birth topped the fist of the 
speakers of truth. So ideal was his behaviour that he was consi¬ 
dered dharma incarnate. His compassion in leaving an enemy 
unharmed even at the cost of his own advantage is unrivalled and 
his characteristic behaviour is sometimes a cause of anger for his 
younger brother, and spirited wife. His modest}' is not given up 
even at the critical moment of starting of the Mahabharata war, 
when he does not forget the etiquette of paying respect to the elders 
even in the presence of the danger of having to go to the enemy's 
camp alone. His softness is clear when he laments before 

47 Mbh., XII, 182, 2-4. 
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the oruel duty that was his, as a ksatriya , when he had to start the 
war. His mastery over anger is perfect when he does not speak 
a single word of reproach to a person who wounds hitan Such a 
perfect specimen of ideal behaviour, specially portrayed by the 
compiler as such, is never called a brahmin, neither does he enjoy 
the social status of a brahmin. As opposed to him, the fiery Parasu- 
rama who could kill his own mother without a moment’s reflection, 
whose desire for vendetta for the murder of his father was so strong 
as to fill five lakes with blood, whose anger was so uncontrollable 
that he could curse a dutiful and brilliant pupil like Kama for not 
revealing his true identity, whose ego waR so sensitive that he could 
not bear a rival in Dasarathi Rama, who could not only wield the 
mighty bow of Siva but could break it—is considered not only a 
great brahmin but an incarnation of Vi§nu. Bhlmasena, the second 
Pandava, who is so cruel and never follows the honourable code of 
warfare, drinks blood like a raksasa , is always praised and upheld 
as a ksatriya, while the refined Karna who is so proficient in the 
art of warfare, and who tears off his golden armour and earrings to 
satisfy a fake brahmin, is always reviled and discouraged as a suta . 
Brahmins like Kausika and Jajali who are proud of their asceticism 
have to seek the advice of a sudra like Dharmavyadlia and a vaisya 
like Tuladhara. Yet neither do the brahmins lose their social 
status nor do others gain in their status. The Anusasanaparva 
(Chapt. 10) narrates a legend describing how a sudra , by following 
the ascetic practices worthy of a brahmin, achieved a higher social 
position as a king in the next birth. Here, though a person is 
allowed to develop higher moral qualities, varna mobility is not 
granted to him in the present birth, but only in the next. 

These are the few well-known instances from the Epics. Many 
more, probably of lesser importance, may be found. The note¬ 
worthy factor is that in spite of the ethical development of persona 
coming from different varnas, the status to which they should be 
entitled, is not conferred upon them. 

The story of Matanga described in the Anusasanaparva 48 shows 
how impossible it was for a non-brahmin to achieve brahminhood 
in spite of a highly developed moral character. Matanga was 
supposed to be the son of a brahmin. In fact he was an illegitimate 
son—a fact which he did not know. Various sacraments like 

4i Mbh., XIII, 27 (Bom. Ed.) 
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jatalcarma etc. were performed upon him and he followed the occu¬ 
pation of a sacrificial priest. Once, being asked by his father to 
fetch some bricks for agnicayana, he went in a chariot drawn by a 
she-ass and her young one. Now as the cub could not run fast, 
Matanga beat it so mercilessly that it started bleeding. The she-ass 
enraged at this cruelty, taunted Matanga indirectly by addressing 
her young one thus : “0, my son ! do not be sorry for your sad 

plight. What else can you expect when a caydala is driving the 
cart ? A brahmin would never be so cruel. He is always a friend 
of everybody. A preacher and preceptor—would he ever injure 
anybody like this ? This fellow is absolutely of a sinful tempera¬ 
ment—otherwise, would he ever beat you—so young—like this?” 
Matanga, being much ashamed of what he heard, got down from 
the chariot and asked the she-ass to tell him why he was addressed 
as a candala. The ass said: ‘‘Your mother, though herself a 
brahmin, cohabited with a man of a sudra varna, viz., a barber, 
in the folly of her youth and you were born of that union. 
Hence you are a cfimddla” 

Matanga at once returned to his father, who was surprised to see 
him return empty handed and inquired about it. Matanga replied, 
“How can a person who is a cdiidala perform sacrificial duties ? 
How can a person whose mother is an adulteress be well ? This ass 
declares that I am a cavdala born out of a brahmin woman and 
mdra father and so I will go and perform penance to achieve 
brahminhood.” 

Matanga then went to the forest and performed severe austerities 
and ultimately Indra was pleased with him. Matanga requested 
Indra to grant him brahminhood. Indra said, “O, Matanga ! it is 
very difficult to attain brahminhood. You will destroy yourself 
because of this unreasonable desire of yours. Simple austerities 
can never achieve for you—a candala —that whioh is unobtain¬ 
able even to gods, asuras and men.” But Matanga Was not to be 
convinced by that. He took to severer penances and again Indra 
returned to him and gave him a discourse upon the various births 
( yonis )* in which one has to be born before becoming a brahmin. 
Not cowed down, by this, Matanga performed such severe austerities 
that he fainted. Indra supported him and again tried to explain 
to him the impossibility of the task he was bent upon achieving. 
Matanga lamented his fate which made him suffer like this due to a 
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fault of his mother. “0, Indra”, he said, “I am really sorry for 
myself as well as yourself. I can obtain your grace by austerities 

but cannot obtain brahminhood. O Sakra_I am a person who 

has concentrated on becoming a brahmin, who has attained release 
from happiness and misery, who has no family. I am always 
non-violent and controlled in respect of the senses. Even then, 
how is it that I am not fit to attain brahminhood ? What bad luck 
for me, O Purandara, that even though I am a knower of dharma, 
I have attained this position only due to the fault of my mother ! 
I am sure that a man may strive and strive but fate is all 
powerful." And then, physically weak and helpless, he selected 
another boon, viz., that of moving at will in the sky by the power 
of Mr austerities. 

A similar instance is that of a people called Kapa who were killed 
by the magical power of brahmins at the request of gods with whom 
they were not on good terms. They pleaded with the brahmins 
that they were of the same social status as the brahmins, 
because they possessed the same qualities as are desired in brahmins. 
They said, “All kapas are knowers of the vedas, intelligent, per¬ 
formers of sacrifices, upholders of the vow of truth, followers of 
ascetic practices, prosperous, celibates, vegetarians, regular offerers 
of sacrifice, considerate towards the children, self controlled, not 
approaching a woman in her periods, attaining heaven, performers 
of good actions, non-gambling and always taking their meals 
after a pregnant woman and an old man had taken theirs." 49 
The brahmins did not listen* to them and destroyed them as 
enemies of gods. The legend has only this relevance for us, viz., 
that the varwa of an individual is not recognised on his guna and 
dcara. 

Though the qualitative basis of varrta stratification was theoreti¬ 
cally accepted, mobility from one varied in which an individual was 
bom, to a higher varna , on the basis of qualities was rarely allowed 
in practice. This is made clear not only in the examples quoted 
above but even in the famous episode of Visvamitra attaining 
brahminhood by the power of his austerities which is explained 
away in the latter portions of the Epic as due to a miracle. 60 Thus 
it is told that Satyavatl, wife of the sage Rcika and daughter of the 

49 Mbh., XIII, 157, 7 ff (Bom. Ed.) 

40 Mbh., XIII, 4 (Bom. Ed.) 
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king Gad hi requested her husband who possessed miraculous 
power by his austerities, to grant her mother the boon of a son. 
She was herself granted a similar boon by the sage previously. The 
sage satisfied the desire of his wife to have a brother as well as a son 
and told her, “0 auspicious one, after the menstrual period, you 
and your mother should embrace the urnbara and the pippala trees 
respectively and then eat these sacrifioial puddings, purified with 
the chanting of magic formulas, separately placed for you two and 
then each of you will have a son.” Satyavatl’s mother however 
thought that the sage must have reserved a better son for himself 
and so persuaded her daughter to exchange the sacrificial puddings 
and the trees to be embraced. When sage IJcika came to know 
of this exchange, he was much upset and told his wife that the 
pudding reserved for her was full of the brahmanic qualities, while 
that reserved for her mother was full of ksatriya qualities and as 
a result, Satyavatl’s son would manifest ksatriya qualities, 
while Satyavatl’s brother would manifest brahmanic qualities. 
Satyavati was shocked- to hear this and requested that her own son 
should not behave like a ksatriya. Let her grandson manifest 
ksatriya qualities. Accordingly she gave birth to sage Jamadagni 
who was the father of famous Parasurama, the great brahmin 
warrior. On the other hand, Satyavatl’s mother—queen of the 
King Gadhi—gave birth to sage Visvamitra. Thus Visvamitra 
attained brahminhood due to the power of the miraculous pudding 
eaten by his mother. 

A similar legend is narrated about King Vitahavya by name, who 
also attained brahminhood and whose son Grtsamada was a famous 
vedic seer. 51 This king took refuge in the hermitage of Bhrgu to 
save himself from an enemy. When his enemy was chasing, sage 
Bhrgu to save his life, said that there was no ksatriya in his asrama. 
All the residents were brahmins. Thus Vitahavya attained 
brahminhood by the power of Bhrgu’s miraculous speech. 

These legends clearly point out that varna is based on birth, 
qualities do not count. The change of the vedic episode of Visva¬ 
mitra is particularly striking as it manifests the changed viewpoint 
about the varna mobility. Lineage is emphasised and very often, 
along with the enumerations of the personal qualities of an indivi¬ 
dual, we find the qualification of belonging to a noble family, or of 

41 Mbh., XIII, 30, 44 ff (Bom. Ed.) 
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being born of a high parentage as a personal embellishment. 52 

It is assumed that birth in a higher varna is accompanied with 
possession of a high moral character. It is also emphasised that 
however hard a person may try to behave in a good or in a bad way, 
his inherent nature, because of his birth in a particular vartyi, would 
at a critical moment express itself in his behaviour. Bhi^ma 
declares, “A person born in a mixed caste can be recognised from 
his behaviour which is different from that of an Aryan. And a 
person, even though born in the residence of a non-aryan can be 
recognised as belonging to a purer lineage by his behaviour, which 
resembles that of a good person. Know a person to be of a lowly 
origin by his non-aryan behaviour, cruelty and irreligiousness. A 
person born of a mixed parentage definitely exhibits the character 
of his father, mother or both and can never hide his origin. A 
person can never hide his inherent character, much less than a 
leopard can hide the spots on his body. And in spite of persons 
following different occupations and exhibiting different behaviour, 
very often they reveal their true character accidentally. 53 

In other words, qualities do not decide varna, but they are the 
expressions and inclinations of varna in which a man is born. It 
is not left to a man to develop and to grow. He is not the architect 
of his character. He is born with certain good or bad qualities. 
His function is to unfold them through his behaviour. And it is 
with the help of these inborn qualities that he succeeds in perform¬ 
ing the duties assigned to his status satisfactorily. Thus ethical 
development, intellectual and moral qualities, preference for and 
satisfactory execution of certain occupations are all rooted in birth. 
Birth is the centre from which they radiate. There is no question 
of quality or aptitude independent of birth. 

As a logical outcome of the theory of karma , the inherent qualities 
of an individual are reported to be the outcome of the deeds of the 
previous birth. Thus the Gita declares : “A person (who is fallen 
from the the yogic practices) is reborn in a noble rich family or in the 
family of the ascetics. Really such a birth is very difficult to be 
obtained in this world, because, O Partha, a good action never goes 
unrewarded.” 54 Birth in a noble or rich family is here considered 

62 Cf. Mbh., XIII, 22, 11; 353, 2 (Bom. Ed.) 

** Mbh., XIII, 48, 39-48 (Bom. Ed.) 

64 Glt&, VI, 40-42; also cf. Mbh., Ill, 212,12 (Bom. Ed.) 
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as a reward of the good actions done in the previous birth. These 
good actions as the context points out are here the ascetic practices 
leading to a highly developed moral charaoter. Contrary to it 
bad actions indicated by lack of ethical qualities may lead to a 
birth in lower varies. 

If this is taken into consideration a man may be called the archi¬ 
tect of his own fortune. But if examined minutely, when the same 
theory is stretched backward to explain the very beginning of the 
varya stratification, it fails. Secondly, in the episode of Dharma¬ 
vyadha, we see that though he was the son of a brahmin in his 
previous birth, possessed a good character and was learned in the 
vedas, he fell down from his position in the next birth, because he 
accidentally hurt a brahmin. And in his birth as a sUdra named 
Dharmavyadha, though he had developed an ethical personality 
befitting a brahmin, he expected to attain brahminhood not by 
the power of these virtues but by serving his parents and performing 
his svadharma. 55 Thus the emphasis is on the performance of 
svadharma leading to a superior social status in the next birth and 
not on the development of ethical qualities in this birth. As oppos¬ 
ed to this, slaokness in the performance of svadharma leads to a 
birth in inferior varna or may lead even to a birth in an animal 
category—as in the case of the king who was born a fox because he 
neglected his kingly duties. 66 Thirdly if the character of an indivi¬ 
dual was the manifestation of his previous deeds, there was no 
chance for degradation. The ethical virtuosity which was an 
inherent result of previous deeds would always lead to a further 
progress as indicated by Gita. A brahmin could not be bad be¬ 
cause his temperament would fail him in his attempt to behave 
badly. But instead, as the stories of Dharmavyadha and the king 
who failed in his duties indicate, even a brahmin could manifest 
had ethical behaviour opposed to his inherent nature and as a 
result, fall into a lower mrqa group. 

The functional aspect of the varya was at first not properly 
emphasised and as a result, as we have already noted there was no 
fixed occupation followed by a particular varna. To strengthen the 

« Mbh., Ill, 205, 21-29; 206, 4-5; 200, 38. 

B# Mbh., XII, 112, 3-4; also of. th$ story of King Nrga who was born as a 
bird because of the curse of brahmins due to his slackness in administering 
justice-R&ni&yaoa, TJttqrakajj<jl% 63; Mbh., XIII, 6, 38 (Bom. Ed.) 
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vorna classification there was a need to emphasise it and Gita did 
that by enunciating the svadharma theory declaring boldly: “How¬ 
ever remarkably another’s dharma may be and however bad one’s 
own, it is better to die following one’s dharma because another’s 
dharma is dangerous.” 57 Thus the functional aspect of varrui as 
represented by the svadharma theory of Gita was fused with the 
karma theory and svadharma became the proper ‘ karma ’ of an 
individual leading to a higher ethical character in the next birth 
and ultimately to salvation. According to the theory as laid down 
in the Gita, no work that falls to one’s lot according to his varvM 
duty is impure, bad or sinful. Dharma vyadha is a bright illus¬ 
tration of this principle. Defending his profession of butchering 
animals, he eays, “O Brahmin, mine is a hereditary profession and is 
proper for the family from which I spring. So I shall act according 
to my dharma. Do not be cross with me. I try to perform my 
dharma assigned to me by providence, according to my past deeds”. 58 
Thus Dharmavyadha though he is conscious of the fact that his 
profession is repugnant enough to cause anger in a person, does 
not change it. Even a robber who followed his profession dutifully 
would attain heaven, as the illustration of Kayavya shows. 59 No 
choice is thus left for a person to change for better. Another 
important factor to be noted is that though theoretically, virtual 
equality of these divisions is granted and the proper following of all 
varnadharmas lead to salvation, all persons who practice their own 
respective varnadharma are not looked upon with the same 
tolerance. Philosophically it may have been propounded that 
“To a learned person, a brahmin, a cow, an elephant, a dog or a 
dvapdka (cdnddla) are equal.” 80 However, a probe into the social, 
political and religious inequalities imposed on the different van^as 
reveal that it was not so in practice. 

With an exaggerated emphasis upon superiority of brahminhood, 
the virtual equality of all svadharmas leading to salvation is su¬ 
perseded by the doctrine of gradual salvation through births in 
consecutive higher varnas as a result of the proper performance of 
one’s svadharma . 

67 Gita, III, 35; cf. XVIII, 47-48. 

58 Mbh., Ill, 207,21. 

58 Mbh., XII, 133, 23-26. 

60 Gita, V, 18. 
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A parable in the Anuiisana parva* 1 illustrates this principle of 
gradual rise in the social hierarchy and ultimately to salvation. A 
very small insect was passing on the road in the track marked by 
the wheels of a bullock cart. As soon as it heard a cart coming, 
it tried to hurry away out of it. The great sage Vyasa who was 
passing by the road saw it hurrying out and asked it the reason for 
doing so. The insect replied, “I hear the noise of the cart coming 
near me and it is due to the fear of being crushed by the w heels of 
the cart that I am hurrying.” Vyasa said, “You are a member of 
the insect category of creation ; and so you cannot enjoy the joys 
brought in by the senses. Is it not better for you to die ?” The 
insect replied, “Everybody loves life. May he be an insect or a 
brahmin. I was a sudra in mv former birth. But since I did not res¬ 
pect the brahmins and guests and possessed many bad qualities like 
anger, cruelty, cunningness, greed, jealousy etc., I was born as an 
insect. But because I honoured my old mother regularly and once 
served a brahmin guest well, I remember my previous birth.” 
Vyasa then informed it that he himself was the brahmin guest and 
had visited the insect sudra washing his further welfare. And on 
that day also keeping the same thing in mind he explained to the 
insect the theory of karma and advised it to embrace death to 
acquire a higher birth. The insect followed the advice of the sage 
and was born in turn as a porcupine, a pig, a deer, a bird, and then 
a human being in the respective earn as of a curidala, vaisya, 
ordinary ksatriya and as a king. As a king, it left the kingdom and 
started performing a severe penance but again with its welfare 
in view, Vyasa visited it and advised it, “O insect, protection is the 
divine duty of the kings and you w ill obtain brahminhood, only it 
you perform that duty well. So protect well your subjects and 
control your senses. And then you will achieve brahminhood.” 
The insect, who was then a king, returned to his kingdom, per¬ 
formed his duties well and so was reborn as a brahmin. And then 
as a brahmin after performing many sacrifices and acquiring the 
knowledge of ‘brahman' it achieved nwksa. This story well illus¬ 
trates the importance of performing one’s svadharma■ properly, 
which would lead not to salvation, but to a birth in a higher vartffi. 
This meant that only a brahmin, who could perform many sacrifices 
and acquire the higher knowledge would attain salvation. Indra 

« Mbh., XXII 117 ft (Bom. Ed.) 
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also wants to convey the same idea to Matahga in the same parva 62 
where he describes the gradations of rebirths in the same fashion. 
Thus tapas which is mentioned as the basis of varrm distinction and 
a means of achieving higher varrjm mobility is disqualified here in 
favour of svadharma and the insect in the form of the king is persu¬ 
aded not to practise tapas. Similarly Matanga is also persuaded 
by Indra not to try to achieve the unobtainable by the power of 
austerities. It should be noted that to emphasise the concept of 
svadharma ethical qualities of compassion (anfsans) and of for¬ 
giveness are given a secondary place relative to hard-heartedness, 
while considering the ksatriyadharma . The Epic declares “For a 
ksatriya who wants to perform dharma ;, the qualities of forbearance 
compassion, mercy or pity do not exist. 63 

Two theories are fused into one in the parable of the insect 
narrated above. To emphasise the importance of svadharma it is 
mixed up with 4 karma \ Svadharma or the performance of one’s 
varrm duties is declared the right type of action for an indivi¬ 
dual, leading to salvation through a graded hierarchy of births in 
a higher varrm . This evolution of the concept of svadharma thus 
denies the right of a person to perform the functions of a higher 
varrm which is allowed in the Epic elsewhere. 

Temporal aid is also invoked for the enforcement of 4 svadharma 9 
upon society. The foremost duty of the king is to maintain the 
varnas and their proper relative positions. The greatest misfortune 
that falls upon people in an anarchical state is the mixture of varnas 
and chaos of dsramadharmas. It was to prevent this chaos that 
the king wielded his power of punishment on people. Dharma- 
vyadha thus describes how king Janaka ruled his people. 44 A king 
protects his subjects, epjoined in their own functions according to 
dharma . And in doing so he foroes those people, who neglect 
their own dharma and behave in unbefitting manner, to return to 
their own dharma. One must always be afraid of a king because 
he is the lord of the subjects and just as he stops wild animals with 
his sharp arrows, he stops people from going astray from their 
dharma. O Br ah mar si ! there is none in Janaka’s kingdom who 
does not follow his respective dharma . King Janaka would punish 
his own son if he did not behave according to dharma. But a person 

62 Mbh., XIII, 28, 5-16 (Bom. Ed.) 

63 Mbh., XII, 10, 3; cf. also Mbh., XII, 14, 15; Mbh., XII, 22, 4-7. 
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who follows his dharma is not harassed by him. He keeps an eye 
on everybody by a system of seoret spies.” 64 Further describing 
the evils that are brought on people, if the king does not behave 
according to his own dharma and does not fulfil his obligation to 
protect the subjects by duly punishing them, he says, “If the king 
would not start behaving independently, then dharma would fall 
into the background and adharma would prevail, and a mixture of 
VQrrhas would arise. Due to this the progeny would become ugly, 
short in height, mentally deformed, impotent, blind, deaf and 
big-eyed. Thus due to adharma on the part of the king the subjects 
are destroyed.” 65 The Mahabharata also records that whenever 
there is no strong political authority, the vaisyas and the sudras 
rebel against the existing social order 68 and records the example 
of a wealthy vaiSya assaulting a brahmin. 67 Arjuna expresses his 
fears in the same tone. Afraid of the great destruction in the form 
of the Mahabharata war looming on the country, and the state of 
anarchy that would follow the destruction he says, “With the 
destruction of the family, the family tradition becomes extinct and 
adharma prevails. And O Krsna ! when adharma prevails in the 
family, the women of the family go astray and produce a mixed 
progeny ( varnasankara).’’ ss An ideal king is he, who maintains the 
varndsramadharma, performs many sacrifices and gives fabulous 
gifts to brahmins. 69 The descriptions of ideal kingdoms and* ideal 
cities reflect a perfect maintenance of varna order and a high ethical 
standard achieved by the residents therein. 70 We have already 
noted how besides a temporal aid, a divine aid is also sought for, 
when Kr$na declares that he continues to perform hi3 duties only 
for the prevention of the mixture of varnas . 71 

In spite of the precautions taken to prevent the mixture of the 
varnas, the numerous references to their origin and status show 
that varna mixture must have been a quite common phenomenon 
and attempts were made to explain it away. 

64 Mbh., Ill, 207, 27-31. 

68 Mbh., Ill, 207, 35-37 also cf. XII, 57, 15. 

## Mbh., XII, 49, 61. 

87 Mbh., XIII, 76 (Bom. Ed.) 

88 Gita, I, 40-41. 

88 Mbh., Ill, 3,11. 

70 Ramayaua, Ayodhy&kapda, 6, 12, 16-19. 

74 Gita, III, 22-24; IV, 7. ’ 
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Aiiusasanaparva of the Mahabharafca 72 gives ua detailed informa¬ 
tion about the various mixed castes and the unions of a son with a 
woman of another caste, leading to the evolution ot a new mixed 
caste, thereby lending support to the belief that mixed castes arise 
out of intercaste marriages. Yudhisfhira says to Bhism-a, “I think 
the reason of a person being born in a mixed caste is either the desire 
for wealth, acute passion for sexual enjoyment or ignorance about 
another's caste." In the same chapter Bhisma replies at length 
about the origin of the various mixed castes. “The four varrms 
were produced by the creator for the sake of yajna. But because 
a brahmin had a right to marry the wives belonging to the three 
other varna s the son born of a savarna wife and that of the wife 
belonging to the varna next to his own belongs to his varna. While 
the son born of the vaisya wife belongs to absolutely a different 
varna .” Then he proceeds to give a long classification of the vari¬ 
ous intermixtures declaring, “O King ! a son begotten of a brahmin 
woman by a man of lower varum also deteriorates his family by his 
behaviour, because he is a varnasankara ” Then he proceeds to 
give a long list of the various varnasankara tribes born out of the 
union of members of different castes with great precision. The con¬ 
fusion is worse confounded when the issues of those varnasankaras 
are taken into consideration. It is seen that most of the varna¬ 
sankara castes enumerated in the list are occupational in character 
and the occupations followed by the members of these varrms must 
not have been agreeable to the taste of the society. It is very 
probable that along with mixed marriages people following a diffe¬ 
rent cultural pattern as well as those members of tho Aryan 
society who did not fall into the brahmanic cultural pattern 
must have been included in the society under the name varna - 
sankaras. 

A similar assimilation of the various ethnic groups in the Aryan 
society is obvious when foreign tribes are mentioned as varrjm- 
sankaras. The Santiparva of the Mahabharata 73 ascribes the same 
social status to the south Indian tribes of dndhras , puliqdas and 
guhas; along with other tribes of sabaras, cucupas and madrakas 
and the north Indian tribes of kdmbojas, gandharas, kirdias and 
barbaras. They are all described as sinners and are destined to go 

72 Mbh., XIII, 48, 3-11 (Bom. Ed.) 

73 Mbh., XII, 200, 38-41. 
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to hell. A similar list elsewhere 74 mentions Sakas (Cythians), 
Chinas (Chinese) and the residents of Gandhara as van^asankaras . 
The Ramayana 75 describes all the foreign and mixed tribes as 
springing out from NandinI the wish-yielding cow of sage Vasi$fha ; 
it includes amongst the others, the pahlavas, yavanas, Sahas, ham - 
bojas, mlecchas, kiratas etc. A similar mysterious origin is attri¬ 
buted for the niSddas by the Mahabharata when they are described 
as born out of the right thigh of the king Vena. 76 Various ethnic 
groups with an alien cultural pattern, in some cases inferior 
cultural pattern 77 , were assimilated in the range of the social 
structure of the Aryans. The various occupational cultural and 
social groups were assimilated in the aryan fold by integrating 
them in the framework of varna and their status confined by 
assigning to them parenthood in the terms of four varnas by intro¬ 
ducing them as a result of mixed marriages. 78 Thus it w r as the birth 
that was stressed for status and consequent rights and duties of the 
individual. In spite of this they are not considered within vorria's 
range. It is declared by the Epics, “ The varmlsramadharma 
pertains only to the lour varnas. Those who have transgressed 
their dharmas and entered the sankara caste have no dharma . 79 
They are allowed to behave as they like and to follow' any damned 
occupation they choose. Their place of residence is the roads, 
country or forests and their ornaments are but made of iron. 80 
Their personal characteristics also are described as cruel t}^ and 
cunningness 81 and their dirty food habits are often stressed upon. 82 
At the same time the Mahabharata declares, “0 innocent king, 
these mixed varrtas who maintain themselves by theft, should 
serve their parents, preceptor and other persons and the king ; 
should perform the vedic ceremonies considering them to be their 

74 Mbh., XII, 65, 13-14. 

75 Ramayaua, Balakaoda, 54, 18, 20-23; 55, 2-3. 

7fi Mbh., XII, 59, 102-103. 

77 The epic describes mixed varnas as—thieves (cf. XII, 65, 17). It is to 
be noted that the Nisadas and Abhiras which were forest tribes must have 
maintained themselves by theft. The famous Kayavya robber was Nisada. 

78 Mbh., XIII, 48, 3-11; XII, 92, 30-32; 188; 200, 38-41; 65, 13-14; 

79 Mbh., XIII, 48, 29 (Bom. Ed.) 

80 Mbh., XIII, 48, 32-33 (Bom. Ed.) 

81 Mbh., XII, 59, 103. 

82 Mbh., XIII, 33, 35 (Bom. Ed.) 
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proper dharma. They should perform sraddhas, dig wells, establish 
water places, build rest houses for travellers, give gifts to brahmins, 
“be non-violent, speak the truth, follow hereditary occupations and 
should not encourage violence. They should maintain their family, 
give gifts for sacrifice with a desire to uplift their own self, and 
perform pakayajnas. These actions are prescribed for all people 
since old times. 88 

Members of mixed castes, though condemned as beyond the pale 
•of Aryadharma, were more or less on par with the Madras in point 
of status and duties. They ha ve been promised uplift through 
works of public interests and cultivation of moral life. Thus 
another large section of society was refused admission to the Aryan 
fold by keeping them on the borderland. By process of assimila¬ 
tion they were within the pale of Aryan society because, instead of 
being considered as foreigners, they are explained away as members 
born of mixed unions but still they are refused the social status 
granted to an Aryan twice-born, and are not considered worthy of 
any religious or social privilege. 

Thus attempts are made to establish strongly the system of 
varna stratification in the society and to prevent people from en¬ 
croaching upon the rights and duties that went with a social status 
higher than theirs, by emphasising the performance of svadharma 
as their only duty, and invoking temporal, theological and scrip¬ 
tural aid to enforce this duty incumbent upon them so as to prevent 
the chaotic conditions of the varnas. The institution of vary/x 
placed ethics and morals in a secondary place allotting first place 
to an individual’s birth and judged his merit mainly from that 
point of view. 

We have tried to examine some of the theories that the Epic 
writers have put forward to justify an already existing system 
accepted as divinely ordained. The fact that the compiler of the 
Epic is himself so much confused in providing a rational basis for a 
contemporary system based primarily on birth is suggestive. What 
is emphasised in these pages is the fact that the writer jumps from 
one basis to another and then to still another and very often all of 
them in a single passage without any qualms with regard to contra¬ 
dictions or unreasonableness. Thus the system was neither an 
organic development nor was it spontaneous in its growth. It 

88 Mbh., XII, 65, 17 ff. 
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rather appears to be a system based on heredity and forced upon 
the society by the brahmins. Evidently it must have been chal¬ 
lenged as it postulates gross inequalities. The rationalisation of 
varna stratification in terms of guna and karma is an attempt to 
make it acceptable to the people. That also explains the emphasis 
on the theory of svadharma. Even when the ethical or spiritual 
development of an individual is said to help him in acquiring a 
superior varyia position, it is always in the next life. Hence the 
varna system cannot at all be considered as an impetus to the moral 
growth of an individual or society. Radhakrishnan also remarks, 
“The confusion of birth and qualities has led to the undermining of 
the spiritual foundation of caste.” 84 

We may now examine the relations between the various varna 
groups. The episodes and legends of the Epics reflect a phase of 
the evolution of varna stratification wherein the varna structure 
though imposed upon the society, theologically and temporally, 
was still not completely responded to and a struggle ensued for 
supremacy—especially between the two powerful varna groups, 
the ksatnyas as represented by the kings and nobles and the brah¬ 
mins as represented by the various hermits and the priests. 

The brahmanic records in the form of religious literature stress 
the supremacy of the brahmins. Buddhist and Jain records on the 
other hand stress the supremacy of the ksatriyas over the brahmins. 85 
The fact that the rivalry between the ksatriyas and the brahmins 
is so vividly discussed in the vedic and the Epic literature may 
support the view that even in the post-vedic period the rivalry was 
not resolved nor a decision arrived at about the supremacy of the 
brahmins over the ksatriyas. In spite of the later priestly supre¬ 
macy in the Mahabharata, an older tradition indicating the supre¬ 
macy of the ksatriyas over the brahmins often peeps out in the 
Epics. In a passage in the Santiparva, 86 ksatradharma is exalted 
as the best of the varriadharmas. Ksatradharma is the first created 
by the creator and other dharmas are but its subsidiary parts^ 
The ksatradharma protects the other dharmas and so is considered 
superior to them. The ksatra nobility is always proud of ita 

84 S. Radhakrishnan, Indian Philosophy, Vol. I, p. 591. 

85 cf. R. Ficks, The Social Organisation in North East India, pp ft 84-92. 

R. Davies, Buddhist India, p. 60. 

88 Mbh., XII, 64, 20-25, 29. Also cf. 65, 1. 
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strength and valour and looks down upon the brahmins for their 
beggarly attitude. “O beggar woman ! When my father is sleep 
ing or sitting, your father like a bard humbly praises him and 
sits on a seat lower than his! You are the daughter of one, 
to whom gifts are given and who accepts them and praises the 
givers; while I am the daughter of one, who gives gifts and who is 
being praised for that. 0, beggar woman ! You may cry, beat 
your chest and be angry, but what would you, who are poor and 
without any means, do to me ?” 87 Thus retorts $armirtha—the 
princess of the demons—to Devayani, the daughter of a brahmin 
priest. But she has to pay for this obvious arrogance. In the 
Epic version she is made to serve Devayani. This inversion of the 
places of the ksatriya princess and the brahmin girl in the Epic is 
instructive of the fact that this quarrel between Devayani and 
Sarmistha does not represent mere womanly vanity but reflects the 
sentiments of the two social classes of society. A similar sentiment 
is echoed by king Sahastrarjuna. 88 It is not clear whether the king 
Sahastrarjuna mentioned here is the same, as the one who offended 
Parasurama’s father and was later v on punished by Parasurama, 
with the extinction of the ksatriyas from the world; or some other 
king. That apart, even in this case brahmanic supremacy is asser¬ 
ted by saying that Sahastrarjuna himself acquired his power due 
to the favour of a brahmin called Dattatraya and also by a long 
eulogy of the mystical powers that the brahmin sages possessed. 

Parasurama—a brahmin—is said to have massacred the ksatriyas 
but be himself is however twice defeated by the ksatriyas once by 
Bhisma 89 and again by Rama Dasarathi. 90 Later, on however, 
Rama’s victory over Parasurama is justified by the former’s identi¬ 
fication with Visnu allaying thereby hsatriya's physical superiority 
over a brahmin. 91 

This feeling of superiority of strength at times found expression 
in coercion; and kings like Sahastrarjuna and Visvamitra snatching 
away the cows of hospitable sages like Jamadagni 92 and Vasistha 93 

87 Mbh., I, 73, 9-H. 

88 Mbh., XII, 153, 15-22 (Bom. Ed.) 

89 Mbh., V, 186, 8. 

90 Ramayaoa, Balakauda, 76, 6-8. 

91 Ram ay ap a, B&lakacda, 76, 17-19. 

92 Mbh., Ill, 116,21. 

"Ramayaca, Balakanda, 54; Mbh., I, 165, 18-19.—At the root of the 
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are illustrations of this coercion. Yet in illustrating that Visvamitra 
is completely subdued by the spiritual greatness of his rival Vasisfha 
and obliged to adopt the ways of a brahmin to achieve a spiritual 
supremacy, the ultimate triumph of brahminhood is vindicated. 94 

This continuous feud between the two upper varna s preserved 
in these legends is reinforced by individual instances in which 
insults are flung by the ksatriyas in the face of the brahmins. The 
well-known examples of king Nahu$a 96 and of king Vena 96 show 
the haughty attitude of the powerful ksatriya kings towards the 
brahmins. King Nahusa not only refuses to respect the sacred 
vedos but makes the famous brahmarsis like Agastya to bear his 
palanquin on their shoulders. The brahmanic tradition invents a 
fall for Nahusa from the heavenly world and death for Vena. The 
formal law and the Epic both lay down that precedence should be 
given to a blind man, a woman, a burden bearer and a king on the 
road. And if a king and a brahmin, met, the way belonged to the 
brahmin 97 but the same Epic narrates the account of a king who 
lashed a brahmin with a whip when the latter did not yield way to 
him. 98 Similar whipping is received by a brahmin at the hands of 
king Vr^adarbha, when the former insists upon being paid a certain 
amount of daksind. Hopkins sums up the situation by describing 
it as; “The vain ideas of men conscious of mental supremacy and 
anxious to bring the state into harmonious relations with their 
egotism. The Epic furnishes social facts as found in an age as yet 
comparatively independent and portrays conditions that survived 
even the unscrupulous handling of the text by those opposing 
independents. ” 9 9 

This conflict, however, ended in the triumph of the spiritual 


cycles of the ParaSurama legends and the Visvamitra and VaSistha legend 
much enveloped in the mass of mystery to have any historical importance, 
might perhaps lie the history of a continuous feud between a brahmin family 
and a royal household, cf. C. Lassen, Indische Alterthumskunde, Vol. I, and 
E. W. Hopkins, J.A.O.S., 1897. 

94 Ramayapa, Baiaka^da, 52 ff; Mbh., I, 165; XIII, 4 (Bom. Ed.) 

96 Mbh., V, 17, 7-17; I, 70, 261. Also cf. the similar case of King Pururava 
who was cursed by the brahmins for the same reason.—Mbh., I, 70, 18-20. 

9e Mbh., XII, 59, 99, 100. 

97 Mbh., Ill, 133, 1; XIII, 104, 25 (Bom. Ed.); also cf. Manu, II, 138, 139. 

98 Mbh., I, 166, 6. 

• 9 E. W. Hopkins, J. A. O. S., 1897, p. 76. 
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power of the brahmins and in the didactic portions of the Epic 
this supremacy is expressed conspicuously. The fact that a brah¬ 
min is superior by birth is declared in the famous maxim comparing 
the relative social status of a brahmin and a ksatriya viz., ‘'Even 
though a ksatriya is hundred years old and a brahmin is ten years 
old, the latter is considered the father of the former .” 100 

The pretensions of priestly supremacy were reinforced by the 
claims the brahmins made upon the ksatriyas. What the brahmin 
asked—may it be a daksind consisting of a few coins of gold, or a 
damsel, a daughter of a king—had to be bestowed upon him. The 
ksatriya kings are narrated to have invited the brahmins to beget 
blue-blooded progeny on their wives. 

Miraculous powers and the ability to curse were the two weapons 
that the brahmins utilised to threaten the ksatriyas to yield to 
them. Even a &udra brahmin was better than a noble ksatriya. 
Thus Bhisma declares, “O peaceful one, I would be pleased to be 
born even as a sudra brahmin, then what a stroke of luck would it 
be, if I am born in a good family as a brahmin attached to tapas , 
vidya and dharma !” 101 Elsewhere it is said, “Even though a 
brahmin is not learned, and is foolish, he is considered a great god .’ 5 
Such passages can be multiplied. The superiority of brahmins 
over the ksatriyas was so insisted upon that even Kautilya had to 
provide a clause that the official status of an individual need not be 
in conflict with his varna status, but providing for privileges for 
the brahmins which made their superiority more significant and 
.real and expected the ksatriya nobility to grant and protect these 
privileges. 

This conflict between the two varnas seems to have been resolved 
by a compromise, in which the ksatriya nobility joined hands with 
•the brahmin as their purohita . 102 This compromise is referred to as 
early as the Satapatha Brahmana , 103 but it is in the Epic , 104 where 
passages after passages emphasize the necessity of having a purohita. 

lbo Mbh., XIII, 8, 21 (Bom. Ed.) 

101 Mbh., XIII, 8, 12 (Bom. Ed.) For eulogy of the brahmins, cf. XIII, 8, 22, 
151-157. 52; 53; 54; 56; 159 etc.; 77, 13; I, 68, 56; (Bom. Ed.) XII, 207, 2-3; 
VI, 116, 32; Ramayaua III, 11. (Griffith’s trans.); Sundarakauda, 60, 21-23. 

102 E. W. Hopkins, J.A.O.S., 1897, p. 76. 

108 &atapatha Brahmana, XI, 2, 7, 19. 

104 Mbh., I, 159; III, 183, 22, 27; V, 15, 32; XII, 73, 74, 7-14; VII, 137, 
12; XIII, 59, 24, 36, (Bom. Ed.) 
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A stage was reached when the two varies presented themselves 
as an elite against the common people, viz. the vaMyas. 

Vaisyas are regarded mainly as tax-payers to the Government. 
In the Gita (IX, 32) they are associated with the sudra as persons who 
have to seek their salvation through bhakti of Kr^na. “Whosoever 
they be that seek rest in me, either of low worth such as women, 
vaMyas or sudras, they find bliss.” Association of the vaisyas 
not only with the sudras but even with women, who were considered 
inferior indicates that they were considered inferior to the two 
higher varies . And to the same purpose is said, “Fasting three 
nights or two nights is enjoined only for the brahmins and ksatriyas. 
If vaisyas and sudras should observe such a fast through delusion of 
minds, they would get no reward for it.” 106 The son of a brahmin 
on a brahmin or ksatriya woman was called s sapinda or savarna, but 
the son of a ksatriya on a vaisya woman was not fit to be called 
savarna. 

Because of the superior social status enjoyed by brahmins they 
were naturally looked upon as an ideal for the other varnas, not 
only that but as noted elsewhere they were considered the moral 
guardians of the society. So people looked to them for moral 
guidance and a proper exposition of dharma. 

The Epic reflects a society w T herein this part of the brahmanic 
function is fully and properly carried out by them. The Anusasana 
parva compares the brahmins with bullocks who carry the burden 
of social morality on their back. 106 That this was not a simple 
eulogy but a fact is seen from the illustrations of various brahmin 
preceptors who ran hermitages in different parts of the country. 
On account of this high intellectual and moral life the brahmin 
enjoyed certain privileges. He enjoj^ed the following judicial 
privileges. The king is asked to exonerate the brahmins in sit 
matters, viz., he should not be beaten; he should not have fetters 
put on him; he should not be molested with fines of moneys. He 
should not be driven, he should not be censured and he should 
’not be abandoned.” As far as the Epic evidence goes the later 
brahmanic influence makes Bhi$ma to declare that, “a rtvija even 
though guilty should not be punished by the king. God will take 
his care.” The aotual narrative in no way supports this theory. 

» 0B Mbh., XIII, 106, 2, 12. (Bom. Ed.) 

106 Mbh., XIII, 30 (Cal. Ed.) 
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Another opinion which advocated equal justice to everybody 
irrespective of varna consideration is also recorded by Bhi$ma. 
“Some learned people think that the justice imparted after the 
fashion of Sankha and Likhita (i.e. to inflict punishment even for 
the offence of eating a fruit from one’s brother’s garden without his 
permission) is proper. They put forward the statements of sages 
and rules of sastras to support their opinion and hold that a sacrifi¬ 
cial priest should also be punished if he commits any offence. 107 
The earlier tradition of the Epic even refers to a capital punish¬ 
ment for minor offences like theft, as is illustrated by the story of 
sage Animandavya, which is ot course a legend fabricated to explain 
away the profound wisdom of Vidura. The story of Sankha and 
Likhita also illustrates this. Even when judicial exemption came 
to be claimed, the brahmins were punished for anti-social activities 
and were excluded from the list of invitees to a sraddJia. 10 * Accord¬ 
ing to the later brahmanie traditions the severest punishment 
for a brahmin was a sentence expelling him from the country. 
The crimes for which this punishment was given were adultery 
with the preceptor’s wife, murder of a brahmin, murder of a child 
and treason against the king. A brahmin’s person was always 
considered sacred and that was why he was exempt from capital 
punishment. 

Murder of a brahmin along with a woman and cow is considered 
a sin and not an offence. 109 Indra is said to have incurred the 
great sin of brahma-hatyd by killing Trisira—a brahmin’s son— 
fraudulently and for this sin of his he had to undergo many hard¬ 
ships. The exception of killing a n atatayin brahmin i.e. a brahmin 
who assaults first with a raised weapon propounded by Sukracarya 
has a marked brahmanie influence when Bhi§ma opines against the 
view of Sukracarya and says such a person should only be / exiled 
and should not be touched. The Epic narrates the story of King 
Janamejaya who had killed a brahmin and freed himself from the 
sin by performing an asvamedha sacrifice. 110 The prdyascitta for 
absolving the sin ranges from simple things like fasting or giving 
gifts of various types to learned brahmins to asvamedha , and 

107 Mbh., XII, 132, 17-18. 

* 08 Mbh., XII, 86, 22-23; XII, 59, 114. Manu, VIII, 350. 

109 of. Mbh., I, 149, 4-12; XII, 74-16; Manu VIII, 380-81. 

110 Mbh., XII, 146-147. 
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giving up one’s life in a battle for the sake of a brahmin . 111 The 
smTiis however consider the assault on the person of a brahmin 
worthy of the highest punishment as compared to the assault on the 
person of any other vanpa. Even a verbal defamation implies an 
equal injustice in the standard of punishment which is prescribed 
with the varya status of the person in view . 112 Though theoreti¬ 
cally the brahmins try to emphasise the privileges to be granted to 
them, it is doubtful whether they were recognised by the judicial 
administration in the Epics, which is not as extravagant as the 
smrlis for upholding the cause of the brahmins. 

As for taxation the Epic says, that those brahmins who maintain 
themselves on the simple modes of occupation like study or teaching 
or sacrificial activities, are to be exempted from taxes or forced 
labour; not others who do not follow the functions worthy of a 
brahmin. 113 Similarly in time of calamity, the king is allowed to 
collect taxes from everybody except those who are always attached 
to sacrificial activity. On the contrary, it is made the duty of the 
king to maintain a starving srotriya (Mbh., XII, 78, 3-5). 

Just as brahmins were given preference for judicial matters, 
they were granted a major portion in the division of property. The 
son of a brahmin woman by a brahmin father would get the main 
share of his father’s property in contract to a son born out of a 
ksatriya woman who would get only one-third. The sons born of a 
vaisya and sudra wife would get only a nominal part and the latter 
would receive it only as a benevolence rather than as a right, 114 
while sons born of a woman of the same vanui share the paternal 
property equally. 135 In matters of a treasure trove, the brahmin 
was favourably treated as against members of other classes. A 
learned brahmin was entitled to keep the whole of the treasure, if 
he happened to find it, except a sixth part which was to go to the 
state, if he honestly informed the king about finding of the treasure. 
If a king was to find a buried treasure, he was to distribute half of it 
among brahmins and was to keep for himself the other half. Simi¬ 
larly, the property of an heirless brahmin was to be divided amongst 

1 11 Mbh., XII, 36, 39. 

112 cf. Manu, VIII, 267-272 and 279-280; Yajna., II, 215; Visiju, V, 19. 

na Mbh., XII, 78, 2. 

114 Mbh., XIII, 47, 11-20 (Bom. Ed.) 

Mbh., XIII, 47, 16 (Bom. Ed.) 
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the brahmins, unlike the property of an heirless person of the other 
three varnas , which went to the king. 

Thus the brahmins, through their compromise with the ksatriyas, 
sought to seoure for themselves privileges, whioh made their supe¬ 
riority more significant and real. 

The lowest of the varyas, viz., the sudras suffered from disabilities 
which left them no better than slaves. Service of the three higher 
castes is the only dharnva prescribed for them. The reason attri¬ 
buted for this eternal servitude is that, “It is the divine will of 
Prajapati that a sudra should serve the three higher varnas and 
so he should do it without jealousy. 116 As brahmin was the lord 
of all wealth he could lay his hand upon, “a sudra had nothing of 
his own. All his wealth belonged to his master.” 117 A sudra 
could not amass any personal wealth. He was to subsist on the 
remnants of his master, eat what was left over, and wear what was 
given to him. 118 Theoretically his position was made almost as 
good as that of a slave. It must however be noticed, that in spite 
of this we do hear of sudras , who accumulated good wealth and 
enjoyed a respectable position in the society. 

If brahmins are considered, as a rule, pillars of morality, the 
sudras are taken for granted as vice incarnate. A person who 
showed any sign of bad character is always compared with a sudra , 
thus making him the general standard of comparison for moral 
terpitude. Bhrgu declares “These brahmins who attached them¬ 
selves to violence, falsehood and greediness; maintained them¬ 
selves by following all sorts of occupations and fall from pure habits, 
are considered sudras of the black hue.” 119 The Epic further 
declares, “O son never touch these eight things which are unfit to 
be sacrificed ( amedhyas ). These are a singer, a cock, a pillar of 
sacrifice, a woman in her periods and the husband of a sudra 
woman.” 120 So much was the repugnance towards the sudras felt, 
that any one having any relation with a sudra woman is castigated 
as an untouchable. It has already been noted how the friend of 
brahmin Gautama refuses the food offered by him because he had 

118 Mbh., XII, 60, 27-29; XIII, HI, 51, 60 (Bom. Ed.) 282, 12-15. 

117 Mbh., XII, 60, 35. 

118 Mbh., XII, 60,31. 

11# Mbh., XII, 181, 13. 

120 Mbh., XIV, 21, 17-19 (Bom. Ed.) 
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adopted the profession of a nisada and married a woman of that 
tribe. 

This detestation shown towards the sudra varna natuarally led 
to a curtailment in the religious rights of the sudras. In the 
sariihitas as well as the upanisads, a beginning was already made 
in this direction. It is carried further when a complete prohibition 
of religious sacraments is laid down for them. “ Sudras and women 
have no right to perform agnikotra 121 ” —nay the money paid by 
them was considered unworthy for the purpose of the sacrifice. 122 
Tor the sudras performance of samskaras is ruled out, and to em¬ 
phasise this particular disability, he was called ekajdti, contrasting 
him thereby with the other varnas who were called dvijdtis. 

As a result of non-performance of the various samskaras , sudras 
came to be refused admission for the vedio and other studies, the 
art of warfare, and the use of weapons under a brahmin preceptor. 
Thus Eldavya is refused tuition on the ground that he was a nisada. 
He obtained proficiency in archery by sheer dint of hard work 
without any tuition from Drona whom he mentally accepted as his 
guru. This is borne out by the fact that when Drona asked for a 
gurudaksirm —the fees to be paid to the teacher—he ungrudgingly 
paid it, though by so doing he lost his hold on archery. 123 Kama, 
a siita, had to pretend that he was a brahmin in order to learn the 
use of weapons from the great Parasurama. But when his disguise 
as a brahmin is revealed, he was cursed by his guru in spite of his 
unflinching devotion towards the latter. 

There is a story which describes how a sudra is rewarded as a 
ksatriya king in the next life as a result of his performing the pitr- 
karya with the help of a brahmin ascetic and by leading an ascetic 
life even though his varnadharma was to serve the three higher 
castes. The brahmin ascetic who helped him got degraded in the 
next birth and w T as born as the priest of this king who was the sudra 
in his former life. Bhi§ma ends the story by admonishing: “O 
king, that brahmin, even though a sage, fell from his position 
because he taught a sudra. So a brahmin should never preach a 

121 Mbh.,XII, 150, 20. 

128 Mbh.,XII, 169, 8. 

128 Mbh., I, 58, 8. (Droua asked for Eklavya’s right hand thumb, so essen¬ 
tial for shooting arrows; so that he may not surpass Arjuna, Drooa’s favourite 
disciple, in science of archery). 
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person of lower birth, 0 king, only the brahmin, the ksatriya 
and the vaiSya are the three twice born and by preaching them, a 
brahmin incurs nu sin.” 124 

The fidntiparva 125 allows the Sudras to perform the pdkyajnas 
which were offerings of rice etc. in the fire, without chanting the 
vedic formulas. It refers to a wealthy Sudra called Paijavana, who 
had performed so many pdkyajnas that hundred thousand pots full 
of corn were given tu the brahmins as alms. Karna also declares 
that “I have many times performed sacrifices along with the sudras 
and contracted relations with them.” 126 May be, as Ghurye 
observes, “This was no privilege to sudras but the entire willing¬ 
ness of the brahmin to open up certain channels through which 
fees might flow to them even though the donor may be a sudra . 
Even the dasyus w T ere encouraged to offer such yajnas .” 127 

An earlier tradition of the Epic reflects a stage, where no such 
segregation was enforced, against the sudras and especially cdndalas 
even though their social status is considerably low. Nor were any 
food restrictions observed. Kr§mi refused the stately dinner of 
Duryodhana and accepted Vidura’s invitation. This might be due 
to political reasons. But Rama eats fruits offered by Sabari, a 
nisddl and accepts the hospitality of his friend Guha, a nisada, 
without any scruples. The religious sudra who offers service to 
guests is mentioned in the Anusasanaparva. 128 

The Ramayana reflects a stricter code of religious disabilities of 
the sudras. The story of Sambuka, narrated in the Uttarakaijda 
of the Ramayana condemns to severe death a sudra, who dared to 
perform tapas to attain divinity. It is reported that this trans¬ 
gression of vania dharma on the part of a sudra caused untimely 
death of a brahmin. When Rama killed that Sudra, Indra, Agni 
and other gods declared from the sky, “Well done ! Well done l 
Now this Sudra would not be worthy of heaven.” 129 This story 
shows the later tendencies of the Epic which declares a Sudra unfit 
for heaven in spite of a high moral character and severe ascetic 

124 Mbh., XIII, 10 If. (Bom. Ed.) 

125 Mbh., XII, 65,21. 

120 Mbh., V, 139, 14 (Bom. Ed.) 

127 cf. G. S. Ghuryo, Ibid., p. 56. 

128 Mbh., XIII, 10, 22.3, (Bom. Ed.) 

129 Ramayana, Uttarakacida, 76, 1-8. 
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practices. To reinforce this attitude towards the sudras it is 
declared, “In the three yugas (satya, tretd and dvapara) a Sudra had 
no right to perform ascetic practice (tapas)” lzo 

When all the religious rights were denied to the sudras , of course, 
there was no danger for them of going astray, nor could they fall 
lower than they were. How can then there be their salvation ? 
Santiparva 131 points the direction : “they can obtain religious 
merit by following the path of good people, fulfilling the three 
debts they inherit, and performing small sacrifices without the 
mantras” A sudra was inherently a bad person. Cruelty and 
cunningness along with impurity were considered his inherent 
qualities. Even a she-ass knew that one could expect nothing but 
cruelty from a cdnddla. Any occupation was open for him— 
worthy or unworthy. No food or drink was taboo to him. His 
only uplift lay in the development of his character. And it must 
have required a great w r ill-power to drag oneself up and stand 
erect against the licence of bad behaviour that a sudra'$ life offered. 
Thus a good sudra must have been a person of greater moral strength 
and a stronger will power than a good brahmin was. The Epic 
tries to glorify the cause of such high charactered low'-horns w r hen 
it says, “Some brahmins learned in the vedas identify the Sudras as 
the Lord Brahma himself, but I O king, see in them the highest 
of the gods, Lord Visnu.” 132 Examples of such good sudras are 
not lacking in the narrative as is obvious from instances of Dharma- 
vyadha who expounds a philosophy of life to brahmin Kausika; 
Ekalavya who mirrors an ideal disciple, who unhesitatingly sacri¬ 
fices his whole career f or a shrewd demand of his so-called preceptor 
who refused to teach him; Karna w r ho smilingly falls a prey to the 
conspiracy of Indra who comes in disguise as a brahmin to ask his 
golden armour and ear-rings that gave him immortality, not to 
break his vow of giving whatever is asked by a brahmin; and 
Matanga who does not try to hide his mixed birth but strives to 
attain a higher position by his own efforts. Such bright illustra¬ 
tions of individuals are not wanting in the great bulk of the Epics. 
Not only that, but the Epics give evidence of wealthy and cultured 
colonies of the sudras , and even wdiole kingdoms ruled by the sudra 

130 Ramayaoa, Uttarakanrla, 75, 25. 

181 Mbh., XII, 285, 30; XII, 65, 18-20. 

132 Mbh., VI, 25, 41-42 (Bom. Ed.); cf. XII, 296, 8-9. 
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kings like Guha. Kama, in spite of his supposed low birth in the 
suta family, is consecrated as the king of the Ahga country by 
Duryodhana most unhesitatingly. Sumitra, one of the queens 
of Dasaratha, was a sudrd. Chandragupta Maurya serves as an 
historical example of a sudra king and it ft very probable that the 
sudras in practice might not have been in a downtrodden position 
in the society that the didactic portions of the Epics and the later 
tradition of the smrtis lay down for them. 

To recapitulate, the relations of the four varnas as examined in 
the light of the Epic data, lead to the segmentation of the society 
into two classes, that of natural masters represented mainly by the 
brahmin and the ksatriya aristocracy and the natural slaves represen¬ 
ted by the vaisyas and the sddras. The Epics prescribed privileges 
for a certain section of the society to the detriment of other classes. 
They all imposed disabilities on another section thereby deny¬ 
ing it the equality of educational, civil, religious and political 
rights enjoyed by other members of the society. Not only that, 
but the Epic also encroached upon the freedom of an individual to a 
higher spiritual development with regard to certain sections of the 
society, viz. the vaisyas, the sddras and women. Another large 
section of the society (viz. the cdnddlas) was segregated as un¬ 
touchables. Their place of residence and worship is outside the 
village. Their attire is different from that of the other members of 
the society and they are considered impure and sinners. 133 

This shows the extent of the injustice which prevailed in the 
society. Though such injustice was not enforced rigidly in practice, 
the theoretical recognition of it is significant in the evolution 
of moral ideals of the society. The varrpa system monopolised 
cultural and ethical development for the two higher varnas and 
segregated the two lower varnas by moulding their dharmas in a 
fashion which would be beneficial for the upper classes to preserve 
their superiority. This privileged position was not accepted by 
the two lower varnas, whose challenging spirit is sought to be 
restrained and pacified by enunciating the new ideal of svadharma 
and emphasising the old theory of karma modified to suit the new 
order that had evolved. 

The main tenet of the varna theory is an emphasis on the birth as 

188 cf. Mbh., XII, 139, 27-30; XII, 10, 23, (Bom. Ed.); Ramayaua, Bala- 
kauda, 58, 10. 
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the sole basis of gaining higher social position irrespective of integrity 
of character* Moral quality was not given its.proper place in life 
in the social system which was to rule the Hindu society for 
centuries. It had the further disadvantage as Tagore 134 puts it : 
“India laid all her emphasis upon the law of heredity ignoring the 
law of mutation and thus gradually reduced art into crafts and 
genius into skill.” 


134 R. N. Tagore, Nationalism, p. 117. 
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THEORY OF KARMA 

The theory of karma, i.e. acts and their retribution, is of great 
antiquity. Though the karma doctrine was not formulated fully 
in the Rgveda, its ethical principles are alread} 7 in evidence therein. 
Thus suffering is recognised as the fruit of previous sin and when a 
good man die< he goes to the next world carrying his merit with 
him ,?1 Istapurta denotes the merit won by offerings and gifts to 
the priest. It is considered imperishable. 1 2 

The idea of good actions leading to heaven and of evil actions 
bringing punishment upon the evil-doer is given more concrete 
expression in the brahmanas which refer repeatedly to the world of 
the pious ( sukrtam lokam). Thus the word sukfta —good action— 
is used synonymously for the word istapurta. Sacrifice—though 
a necessary means of obtaining favour with gods in the early stages 
—grew to unwieldy proportions in the brdhmartas, written specially 
to explain the elaborate details about sacrifice. Since it became 
the most important and all pervading aspect of religion, in the age 
of the brdhmaruis the performance of sacrifice and matters connect¬ 
ed w’ith it seem to have been regarded as the istapurta of man. The 
exact connotation of the term istapurta is not given by the vedas, 
but “it evidently stood for the good a man had done here on this 
earth—his piety.” 3 “Whatever sacrifice was offered, whatever 
was handed over ( praddnam ), whatever was given and the daksind 
offered, may Agni, present in all actions; place all that in heaven 
among the gods for us.” 4 

Giving liberal gifts to priests, offering choice articles of one’s 
liking (including animals like horses and cow's) to the gods to 
propitiate and appease them and to follow the divine law fta which 
encompassed and controlled the world (and the guardian of which 

1 E. W. Hopkins, Ethics of India, p. 8. 

* Kausitaki Brahmana, VII, 41 as quoted by A. B. Keith in Religion and 
Jaiminiya Brahmana, II, 5, 3./ Philosophy of Vedas at page 478. 

a K. M. Kapadia, Marriage and Family in India, p. 11. 

4 Quoted by K. M. Kapadia in Marriage and Family in India, p. 11. 
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was Varuna) constituted sukrta —good karma and probably a 
person who performed it was pious, while one who transgressed it 
was consequently a sinner. He was punished by Varuna with 
a disease, like dropsy and was sometimes thrown into dark waters 
in the netherworld. The IJgveda is full of fervent and heart felt 
expressions of the sense of sin and betrays intense desire on the part 
of the sages of old, to be forgiven for sin, particularly in their 
prayers to Varuna and Adilyas. Numerous significant words 
such as dgas, enas , duskrtam etc. are employed by them in this 
connection. 5 

In the brahmanas we meet with a reference to three debts—debts 
to gods, to the seers and to the manes, which could be respectively 
paid oft by performing sacrifices, by studying the vedas and by hav¬ 
ing offsprings w r ho w r ould offer oblations. “Whoever pays the debts 
has discharged all his duties and by him all is obtained, all is won.” 6 
Could it be that the fulfilment of these debts was considered a 
sukrta '{ It should be noted here that the actual performance of 
what was recognised as a pious action was all important—the 
intention behind a karma is not recognised. A sacrifice could be 
performed for overpowering an enemy or a rival wife also and once 
performed accurately, it was bound to yield the desired result. 

In the brahmanas , the w r orld of the fathers was the appointed 
place for tho holy dead even as it is in the Rgveda. This world of 
fathers is very often not distinguished from heaven to which a man 
goes according to the later literature. Thus the idea of heaven as 
distinct from the world of the fathers w T as not yet completely worked 
out. There are references to repeated deaths and renewed births 
in the brahmanas but there can be no doubt that the repeated 
death is in the next world, not in this. 7 Only at one place in the 
Satapatha brahmana there is a “dubious allusion to rebirth.” “He 
who knows that the spring comes to life again out of winter, is born 
again in this world.” 8 An interesting thing to note about this 
allusion to the doctrine of rebirth is that it is considered as a sort of 
rew r ard. It is, however, in the upanisads that the doctrine of 

6 P. V. Kane, History of Dharma^astras, Vol. IV, p. 5. 

6 ^atapatha Brahmana, I, 7, 2, 1. 

7 &atapatha Brahmana, XII, 9, 3, 12 (quoted by A. B. Keith, Ibid., p. 512). 

8 Satapatha Brahmaria, I, 5, 3, 14 \ (quoted by J. S. MacKenzie, Hindu 

and VI, 2, 2, 27 / Ethics, p. 34). 
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Tebirth—“which is one of the essential tenets of the Hindu religion 
And has profoundly influenced Hindu thought and life and which 
has permeated Hindu philosophy, literature and arts” 9 —was dis¬ 
tinctly evolved. The credit of first enunciating the doctrine of 
karma and rebirth as a natural consequence of each other goes to 
the great seer Yajnavalkya. In a discourse Artabhaga inquires: “If 
after the death of man, bis spirit goes into the fire, his breath into 
the wind, his eyes into the sun, his mind into the moon, his ear into 
the ether, the hair of his body into the planets, the hair of his head 
into trees, his blood and semen into water—what then becomes of 
the man ? Yajfiavalkya replies, “Verily one becomes good through 
good deeds and evil through evil deeds.” 10 Yajfiavalkya here 
clearly suggests that only good or bad act ions of a person performed 
during his lifetime survive after his mortal frame has perished, the 
•other parts of the body going to their respective places of origin. 
At another place he further elucidates this doctrine of karma by 
connecting it with the doctrine of rebirth. “As a caterpillar, after 
reaching the end of a blade of grass, finds another place oi support 
and then draws himself over towards it ; and as a goldsmith after 
taking a piece of gold chisels out another newer and more beautiful 
shape; so does this Self after having shaken off this body and dis¬ 
pelled ignorance, fashions for himself another newer and more 
beautiful form whether it be of the father or the gandharvas or the 
gods or Prajapati or Brahman or any other living beings.” 11 This 
Self then becomes as his act and behaviour has been. Here the 
doctrine of rebirth is clearly enunciated saying that the soul dis¬ 
cards the old body and adopts a newer one more beautiful. Not 
•only that but the doctrine of karma emphasises that a person is 
the architect of his better fortune. 

The Chandogya upanisad gives us the most detailed account of 
this theory of transmigration. The forest ascetic equipped with 
knowledge and faith enters after death the devaydna, which leads 
to salvation. The householder who performs sacrifices and fulfils 
his other obligations properly goes by pitryana to the moon, where 
he abides till his actions are consumed, and then returns to the 
earth, where he is first born as a plant and then as a member of 

9 P. S. Aiyer, Evolution of Hindu Moral Ideas, p. 134. 

10 Bjhadaraoyaka Upanisad, III, 2, 13. 

11 Brhadaracyka Upanisad, IV, 4, 2-5. 
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one of the twice-born varrias. This is a kind of double retribution, 
first in the next world and then by transmigration in this. The 
wicked are born again as cdriddlas, dogs or swine. The Byhadara- 
nyaka upani^ad (VI, 2, 15, 16) gives a similar account. The 
Kausltaki upanisad (I, 2, 3) gives a somewhat different account 
according to which after death all go first to the moon. From 
there some go by the path of the fathers ( pitrydna ) to Brahman 
while others return to various forms of earthly existence ranging 
from a human being to a worm. Here there is no fruition of karma 
before one returns to this world. 

Here was a fusion of the old vedic belief of a richer life in the 
company of gods and Yama after death, and the belief in trans¬ 
migration. Accordingly the sages who after their death went by 
the path of the gods attain salvation and enjoy eternal bliss. Those 
who follow the pitrydna enjoy heaven, but have to return to the 
earth again and are reborn in the various kinds of life— yon^s. 
This upani^adic distinction of the devaydna and pitrydna is accepted 
by the Gita also with a slight but significant modification. The 
Lord says to Arjuna, “O best of the Bharatas, I will describe to you 
how r yogis who die at a particular time do not return, while others 
who die at a particular time return. Those knowers of Brahman 
who die during fire, light, day, the bright half of the moon and the 
summer solstice attain Brahman. A yogi who dies in smoke, night , 
the dark half of the moon and winter solstice goes to the region of 
the moon and returns. These are the eternal bright (sukla) and 
dark ( krsna) paths in the world. One w r ho follows the first does 
not return while one who follows the other returns (to this world).” la 
The devaydna and the pitrydna here are symbolised with a parti¬ 
cular period of time, viz. the summer solstice and the winter solstice 
along with other symbols of light and darkness, instead of the 
mental equipoise or perfection, though it pervades the whole 
teaching of Gita in the personality of a sthitaprajna, yogi or 
bhakta. The fact is that in this verse the description of the two 
paths given in the upanisads is presented in a different way which 
affects the old concept adversely. The Gita further lays a great 
emphasis on the ethical virtuosity of an individual, which is not 
found in the vedic literature. This is once again lost in the Epics. 
The Epic literally gives importance to the time factor—a fact 

18 Gita, VIII, 23-26. 
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evident in the account of Bhi?ma’s death. He postponed his 
death so as to die during the summer solstice that he may attain 
salvation through devayana . 13 

The doctrine enunoiated by Yajfiavalkya regards desire as res¬ 
ponsible for the continuation of the cycle of birth and death. “Man 
is altogether and throughout composed of desires (kdma), as are his 
desires so is his insight (krtv), as is his direction so are his acts, as 
are his deeds so is his destiny.” 14 Hence if the self has left any 
desires in him while yet he lives in his body, he returns from his 
sojourn to his existence again; if no desires be left in him, he becomes 
one with Brahman” 1 * Thus the upanisad declares, “When all the 
desires that are in his heart are got rid of, the mortal becomes 
immortal and attains Brahman here. 5,16 

The Gita introduces itself as a treatise on karmmjoga or the path 
of action. The author of the Gita insists that, “Though both, 
renunciation (sanydsa) and karma (karmayoga), lead to one’s welfare; 
of the two karma is better. (V, 2.) Actions are unavoidable and, 
however one may try, one cannot refrain from performing the 
physical functions while still living. Prakfti itself leads him to 
actions, so the Gita teaches us as to how karmas should be done, 
so that they may not prove binding and come in the way of salvation. 
Salvation was to be achieved not by restraining oneself from the 
performance of all actions through the eradication of desires, but 
by sublimating the desires and performing actions in a disinterested 
manner as one’s duty.” 17 The central theme of the Gita, as Tilak 18 
opines can be summarised in one verse sung by the Lord, viz.: “In 
work be thine office, in their fruits must it never be. Be not 
moved by the fruits of works; but let not attachment to workless- 
ness dwell in thee.” 19 

If duty for the sake of duty was the motto of a karmayogin 
(follower of the path of action), dedication of all works as a service 
to Lord Vasudeva was the motto of a bhakla (devotee). In the 
Gita, action itself is not very important; the method of discharging 

” Mbh., VI, 115, 48-51, XII, 11, 13-14* 

14 Brhadarauyaka Upani8ad, IV, 4, 1,2, 6, 7. 

18 Quoted by K. M. Kapadia in Marriage and Family in India, p. 14. 

» 6 Ibid. 

17 Gita, III, 7-19. 

18 B. G. Tilak, Gita Rahasya, pp. 159 & 895. 

19 Gita, II, 47 (Trans. L. D. Barnett). 
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the function and the motive behind it is what is all important, 
firstly, an action was to be performed with complete detachment, 
dedicating it to the will of the Lord, and secondly, the motive 
behind it was to maintain and preserve the welfare (yogaksema) 
of the world. The essence of the rule is devout work for the sake 
of the world’s order without thought of self. Gita makes a great 
advance by supplying an ethical motive for all sorts of actions. 

All human actions, in their varied forms dedicated to the Lord, 
in a spirit of perfect selflessness are identified by the Gita with 
the term sacrifice. In its highest phase, it is the sacrifice of 
knowledge ( jndnayajna ), the attainment of perfect enlightenment 
through complete surrender to the supreme reality. 20 Thus sacrifice 
conduces to the prosperity of man in its physical aspect, and the 
highest spiritual development of a person in its symbolic aspect. 
Yudhisthira reiterates the same doctrine in a less philosophical 
manner to his frustrated queen saying, “0 princess, I perform 
actions (karma) not to get a reward out of them. The scriptures 
say, ‘Give gifts,’ ‘Offer sacrifices,’ and that is why I give gifts 
and offer sacrifices. 0 Kr$na, I may get a reward for my action; 
or I may not get it. But I follow the duties of a householder. 
0 you of beautiful waist, I follow dharma not to obtain any merit 
out of it, but because I have to follow the sqstras and because all 
good people do so. 0 Ki$na, I follow dharma because it is my 
second nature.” 21 He also says that those who trade in dharma by 
expecting some reward out of it, never get the merit they ask for. 2 * 

Vedic sacrifices, performed with a desire for heaven, are abso¬ 
lutely disapproved by the author of Gita. 23 Performance of such 
sacrifices leads to the desired objects, viz. heaven and the material 
enjoyment attached with it. But the merit accrued by the per¬ 
formance of such sacrifices was finite and as soon as the stock of 
the merit was exhausted, the sacrificer had to come down to the 
earth again. 24 The Mahabharata narrates two legends, one of 
Yayati 25 and another of a king called Indradyumna 26 illustrating 

*° Gita, IV, 33; IX, 13; Mbh., XII, 286, 18; 197, 14. 

11 Mbh., Ill, 32, 2-4. 

Mbh., Ill, 32,5. 

** Gita, II, 42-46. 

Gita, IX, 20-21. 

Mbh., VI, 41-43; I, 75. 

*« Mbh., Ill, 191. 
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this principle. According to these legends, both these kings had to 
descend to the world from the heaven after their merit was exhaust* 
ed. Unless a perfect mental equilibrium and a complete conquest of 
the senses are achieved, the high ideal of selfless actions is difficult 
to be followed. Gita perhaps stands singular in emphasising the 
ethical development of an individual irrespective of his functions 
in the society. Whatever may be the social status of a person and 
whatever may be the means— jndna , yoga, or bhakti (knowledge 
action or devotion)—through which he may try to achieve salvation, 
ethical development of a person is stressed upon. The descrip¬ 
tions of a sthitaprajna , 27 a trigundtlta , 28 a bhakta 29 or a yogi, 90 
which all tally more or less in content, emphasise some of the highest 
ethical qualities. The Santiparva also defines karma as one’s 
dharma which, in its turn, is defined in terms of various ethical 
qualities. 31 The perfect state was a difficult achievement and 
Gita accepts the endless w'heel of life and death as the effect of 
purvakarma to achieve it. Describing the fate of a person who has 
failed in his attempts of attaining a perfect equilibrium of mind 
(yoga) the Lord declares, “There is no destruction in this world as 
well as the other. A person who tries to do good, never attains 
any bad position. A person who has fallen from yoga, attains the 
world of the meritorious, and having stayed there for many years 
he is born in a rich noble family, or in the family of an intelligent 
yogin. Really such a birth is very difficult to be obtained in this 
world. There he attains the intellectual standard of his former 
birth and thus trying again and again, he attains salvation after 
many births.” 32 

Another way of attaining quick salvation was by the path of 
devotion. From the vedic times the notion of divine will or God’s 
grace inspiring and absolving human actions persists in spite of the 
theory of karma and its retribution. We have already referred to 
the fervent prayers made to Varuna to absolve an individual from 
his sin. Gita, like all the sectarian works, inculcates the view that 


27 Gita, II, 55 ff. 

28 Gita, XIV, 21 ff 
Gita, XII, 13-14. 

30 Gita, V, 7, 26. 

81 Mbh., XII, 279, 6-19. 
33 Gita, VI, 40-45. 
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the favour of God, combined with the antecedent loving faith ol the 
worshipper, surpasses all effects of the actions committed in the 
previous birth. The Lord declares, “Leave all your dharma and come 
to me; I will absolve you of all your sins. Do not hesitate.” 33 

The Lord further declares, “0 Arjuna, neither the (knowledge of) 
vedas, asceticism, liberalism, nor sacrifice can lead to a vision of 
mine which you had just now. I am available to those who 
propitiate me with sincere devotion. They can see me and reside 
in me.” (XI, 53-54). Even a smallest effort on the part of a sincere 
devotee could lead him to salvation. “Fruits, flowers, leaves or 
water, any small thing offered to me devotedly are accepted by me.” 
(IX, 26). Even people who are of low social status can achieve 
salvation with bhaMi. “Those born as sinners ( papayoni ), women, 
vaisyas and sudras attain the highest/ bliss by seeking refuge in me, 
then surely the brahmins and the r ajar sis would of course obtain 
me. Hence, 0 Arjuna attach your mind to me, become my 
devotee and bow to me. Thus your soul attached to me and your¬ 
self completely lost in me, you will surely attain me.” 34 

The Gita thus annuls the logic of karma, in spite of its strong 
advocacy of the doctrine otherwise; yet it should be noted that the 
high ethical standard of the Gita requires even from a bhakta, a 
highly developed ethical character without which god’s grace was 
impossible to obtain. The Lord describes the characteristics of a 
devotee dear to him in the following manner, “He is not jealous of 
other creatures, is friendly towards all creatures, is without attach¬ 
ment and pride, is with a perfect mental equilibrium in misery as 
well as happiness, forgiving, satisfied and with a concentration, has 
conquered his mind, possesses a fixed determination. Such a 
devotee is dear to me.” 35 This sentiment was however exploited 
in the later development of the doctrine, and God’s grace irrespec¬ 
tive of ethical integrity was effective to abolish the effects of sinful 
karmas. Even a sinner could call out God’s name at his last 
moment and would attain salvation as the story of Ajamila 
indicates. 36 

38 GltA,, XVIII, 66. 

34 Gita, IX, 32; Gita accepts the varna stratifications and the initial inequa¬ 
lity of human beings thereby. 

36 Gita, XII, 13-14. 

84 Bhagavata Pilrana, 1-2; cf. 2, 7-9. 
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Now the question is, is man free ? Or is he a helpless agent in 
the hands of his fate ? In a dialogue between Sanjaya and Dhrta- 
rastra three agenoies are enumerated as the cause of a particular 
action. “There are three opinions as to who is the real performer 
of actions. Some declare that creatures are driven to act in a 
particular manner by the inspiration of god, some declare actions 
to be the direct result of one’s free will, while some say that previous 
actions lead them to the performance of actions. Thus there is no 
fixed opinion as to who is the real agent of an action.” 87 In the 
preceding verse, however, Sanjaya declares that “A person does 
not perform actions, good or bad. He is not independent. He is 
made to act like a wooden machine.” 38 Accordingly, the agent of 
action is not the human being. He is either driven to action by 
God’s will or instigated by his past actions. And yet in the same 
passage Sanjaya declares, “A person becomes unhappy due to his 
own misbehaviour; he should not blame God or time for it.” 39 Here 
it is not specifically mentioned whether the misbehaviour of a 
person is one committed in this life or in the past birth. In a 
passage in the Santiparva, sage Vyasa consoles king Yudhisfhira, 
saying that the latter is in no way responsible for the slaughter 
of his relatives. A person is driven to action by four agencies; 
they are, God, the individual himself (purusa), inherent nature 
(hatha) and destiny—fruits of the past actions. 40 The passage 
is placed here, to console Yudhi$thira by impressing on him that 
he incurred no blemish out of the slaughter comitted by him. 
He was not the agent. Was it pre-ordained \ So decreed by God ? 
Or was it the Jcarmafala of the Kauravas and he was merely helping 
the fulfilment of their destiny ? Vyasa has not cleared his position. 
Elsewhere, however, it is said more than once in the Mahabharata, 
that a person is only an instrument in the hands of destiny: “A 
man instigated by somebody else behaves like a wooden puppet 
drawn by a thread. I really believe that daiva is more powerful 
than the action of a man. 41 The kings killed in the Mahabharata 
war were already killed, Yudhisthira and Arjuna were only 

37 Mbh., V, 156, 15. 

88 Mbh., V, 156, 14. 

39 Mbh., V, 156, 9. 

40 Mbh., XII, 32, 11. 

41 Mbh., Ill, 31, 22. 
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instrumental in killing them. 42 Gita declares that the various 
kings taking part in the Mahabharata war were already killed by 
kola. Arjuna was only instrumental in killing them. 43 And so 
one has to follow his preordained fate determined by the actions 
of his previous births. 44 Krsna accepts his limitations when he 
declares, “I shall put up my best efforts to establish peace, but 
I shall not be able to alter the preordained destiny.” 45 

In this wilderness of fatalism, there are also glimpses of encourage¬ 
ment advocating human effort. Parasara thus declares, “0 son, 
I do not see anything like fate, nor the reasons that produce fate. 
A person acquires success by his efforts, may he be a god, a gan - 
dharva or an ordinary human being.” He also accepts that all 
creatures are influenced by the result of their past actions like 
vessels which look as if made of gold or silver because of gilt. In 
spite of it one must act for one's welfare. 46 DraupadI also goads 
her husband Yudhi§thira to act. She accepts the overpowering 
influence of destiny but she says in spite of failure one must put up 
effort which may yield fruit sometimes. 47 Fate and actions are 
declared as equally powerful by a beautiful simile given by Bhisma, 

“Daiva and purusartha are equally important like the two wheels 
of a chariot, yet I consider purusartha to be better of the two be¬ 
cause its result can be seen in this life while fate is decided in the 
next.” 48 In all such discussions even though the power of fate 
over human efforts is accepted and it is declared that in spite of a 
well guarded course of action in this life, a person may have to face 
disaster because of some actions committed in bis previous life, 
yet it presents us wdth a dynamic view of life according to which 
a person can fight against destiny and try for a better fate by putting 
forth efforts. 

A further check on individual efforts is introduced by the ex¬ 
position of the new doctrine of svadharma. The author of the Gita 
declares 49 that the different functions of the vanyxs are allotted to 

48 Mbh., XII, 10; 15; 26; 32; 34; Gita, II, 32-34. 

43 Gita, II, 27; XI, 26-27; XVIII, 59-61. 

44 Mbh., XII, 10, 28. 

45 Mbh., V, 77, 5. 

44 Mbh., XII, 279, 10-12. 

47 Mbh., Ill, 32, 3-21. 

48 Mbh., XII, 56,15 (Bom. Ed.) 

48 Gita, XVIII, 41. 
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them in accordance with their inherent prakfti which they inherit 
due to their past behaviour and a person who remains attached to 
his inherent functions attains salvation. 50 The threefold (trigu- 
natmaJca) prahrti pervades the whole creation. 51 Taking these 
gunas (viz. sattva, rajas and tamas) as the basis, the functions of the 
individuals are divided into the functions of four varnas , so as to 
support the social order and the individuals with a particular 
inherent prakfti following a function suitable to their prahrti are 
called brahmins, ksatriyas, vaisyas and Madras respectively. By 
following the function which is natural to him, a person does not 
attain any blemish, 82 so the function which is natural to a person 
following from his prakrti, should not be discarded by an individual. 
Another’s function may suit a person well, but that should not be 
adopted by him. “Better to follow one’s own dharma full of 
blemishes than another’s which is more suitable to be followed. 
It is better to die following one’s svadharma because another’s 
dharma is dangerous.” 53 

A man was born in a high or low varna according to his actions 
in the past birth and he had to perform the duties of his station 
in life carefully and help the fulfilment of destiny as his dharma. 
Theory of karma was thus provided with a philosophical basis for 
its ready acceptance. 

This overall emphasis on destiny and svadharma ignored the 
ethical development of the individual which is the essence of Gita. 
An expression is given to it at one place in the Mahabharata. When 
Matariga, an illegitimate brahmin boy, not able to gain brahmin- 
hood after severe penance, declares dejectedly, “How ungraceful 
the fate is towards me. I know dharma properly, yet I have attain¬ 
ed such a bad state, due to the fault of my mother. Thereby it is 
sure that in spite of human efforts, one can never transgress 
destiny. 54 King Trisanku, who had become a cdnddla due to a curse, 
also echoes a similar sentiment in the Ramayana when he says, 
“O best of the sages, I have performed many yajnas, protected my 
subjects according to dharma, and satiated the sages by good behavi- 

50 Gita, XVIII, 42-45. 

51 Gita, XVIII, 40; also cf. IV, 13. 

81 Gita, XVIII, 47. 

88 Gita, III, 35; XVIII, 47-48. 

88 Mbh., XIII, 29,19 (Bom. Ed.) 
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our (saddcdra). At present also I want to perform a great sacrifioe to 
accumulate dharma , but my preceptor, the sage Vasistha and his 
sons do not approve of it. It is definite that fate is all powerful 
and human efforts are nowhere. Fate defeats all created beings and 
it is fate that distributes misery and happiness to everybody. All 
my efforts have been wiped off by fate and I am utterly miserable .” 65 

Instead of salvation (spiritual emancipation) of the upanisads 
the Epics offer a mundane reward in the form of a higher social 
position in the next birth as a result of good actions. Besides this, 
any sort of unconventional efforts to raise oneself higher than this 
appointed position is not only prohibited, but punished with a 
threat of curse as in the case of Matahga, or by actually inflicting 
a curse leading to a more damned social position as in the case of 
Trisanku. This trend in the development of the karma doctrine 
might have been a possible reason for the fatalistic turn it took. 
The checks put upon individual efforts as mentioned above, not 
only lead him to blame fate as Matariga and Trisanku do, but may 
also lead people to accept their present lot as inevitable, thus 
checking any effort to further progress. 

The good aotions consisted of performance of dharma, which 
included the asramadharmas, the varnadharmas and the sadharana 
dharmas in which fixed actions described as nitya (regular), naimi- 
ttika (occasional) and kdmya (optional) were to be performed. 
The Epic does not give a systematic list of these various dharmas 
as the smftis do, but enumerates the various dharmas whenever 
occasion arises, including the dharmas mentioned above. 56 Any 
behaviour in opposition to these norms is declared sinful, 
(cf. XII, 35, 2.) Accordingly the good actions committed by a 
person were rewarded with good results, while the bad actions 
committed by a person were rewarded with bad results. 57 This 
reward is sometimes obtained in this very birth as in the case of 
Trisanku who became a cdnddla because he desired an unworthy 
reward, but mostly in the other world where the good actions ( sutyta) 
and bad actions (duskfta) of a person follow his {suksma sarlra ). 68 
As a result of this belief besides being reborn in the various yonis 

55 Ramayaija, Balakaoda, 58, 20-22. 

66 Cf. Mbh., I, 85, 21-27; XII 279, 6-10; 14-16; III, 281, 24; 46-49, etc. 

67 Mbh., XII, 279, 11, 12. 

* 8 Mbh.,I, 85, 18-20. 
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as desoribed above, we find the concept of various heavens and hells 
elaborated to its farthest extreme in the purdqas. The MahS* 
bhfirata 59 also describes such various heavens (lokas) where a 
person enjoys and returns to the earth after his merit is exhausted. 
Even Yudhisthira had to visit a hell as a result of the sin of telling 
a lie. 80 

The fact, that all actions fetched their relative merit, was further 
worked upon whereby a good action would balance the evil effect 
of a sin by its merit. Thus sins could be expiated by the perfor¬ 
mance of various expiations, or by giving gifts, or visiting the places 
of pilgrimage. Besides the various actions termed as dharma , 
these things also came to connote the concept of suhrta , which has 
persisted down to the present days. The Vanaparva of the Maha- 
bharata contains a whole section called the Tirthyatra parva, 
wherein a description of the various places of pilgrimage is given 
by the sage Markandeya to Yudhi$thira. It also describes how the 
merit accumulated by visiting these places balances the evil effects 
of the sins committed by a person. Not only that but some of the 
places are so sanctified that a visit to that place or a dip in that 
particular river removes all the sins of a person, however sinful he 
may be. 61 Some euology is made about the power of gifts ( ddna) 
—especially of gold, cow or land, which rescue even a sinner. 62 
Sins could be expiated and various rules about expiations of diffe¬ 
rent sins are narrated by the Epics. 63 Ethical breach of conduct 
could be expiated by the performance of a sacrifice. The fusion 
of an older sacrificial cult and a newer concept of karma thus ignores 
the ethics of the doctrine of karma. Sinful actions can easily be 
expiated by balancing their bad merit in terms of the good merit 
won by good actions consisting of the various things described 
above. 

The incongruity between the theory of karma and the destruc¬ 
tion of bad deeds or sins by repentance, sacrifices or pilgrimage is 
sought to be harmonised by declaring, “A person can destroy by 
penances only that sin committed unknowingly; but not the one 

59 Mbh., Ill, 247, 1-35; I, 88, 2 ff. 

80 Mbh., XVIII, 3, 1547 (Bom.Ed.) 

81 Mbh., Ill, 80, 45; 83, 5-6, 74-75; 81, 1-3. 

82 Mbh., XIII, 59, 5 (Bom. Ed.) 

88 Mbh., XII, 35. 
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committed knowingly. Just as a cloth, which is formerly white but 
is dipped in different colours, can be cleaned again by washing, but 
the cloth which is coloured fast by black colour cannot be whitened 
again, so a person can purify his conscience by expiations etc. But 
a sin committed knowlingly cannot be cleared. A person who 
commits a sm intentionally gets the punishment of his sin, as well 
as the reward for the expiations performed to wipe it off, separately. 
An intentional sin can never be destroyed.” 64 Very soon, how¬ 
ever, a different view is put forward by Parasara who declares, 
“But I believe, 0 King, that an action whether performed inten¬ 
tionally or unintentionally is always retributed, only the retribution 
varies in degree according to the intentions of the person at that 
time.” 66 

A similar incongruity is found in the theory ol various rewards 
or punishments in the Epic. The Mahabharata discusses a view, 
in which a man is benefited or punished not only by the karma he 
performs but by the karma# performed by somebody else. The Epic 
declares that, “A man always obtains the return of his karmas , 
he never enjoys the good fruits of the actions performed by some¬ 
body, nor the punishment of another’s sins.” 66 Elsewhere, however, 
it is declared, “A karma once performed never goes unretributed. 
It may not yield fruit immediately but like the earth, it gradually 
visits its performer, If not him, his son, his grandson or even his 
descendants.” 67 Similarly the king’s sins visit his subjects in the 
form of droughts, floods and plague, 68 A husband and a wife share 
the merit accrued by each other and a faithful wife may even earn 
a heaven for her husband. 69 According to the same theory the 
merit of good deeds earned by a person can be transferred to some 
other person’s name as the cases of Yayati and his grandsons, 70 or 
the Japaka brahmin show\ 71 

“Most of these modifications of karma are to be explained by the 
impact of divergent beliefs which were older than karrm, and 

64 Mbh., XII, 280, 0, 10 11. 

66 Mbh., XII, 280, 14-16; also cf. Manu, XII, 62, 81. 

66 Mbh., XII, 279, 21. 

67 Mbh., XII, 92, 20. 

68 Mbh., XII, 91, 33-36. 

68 Ramayaija, II, 27, 4-5. 

70 Mbh., I, 92, 10-15. 

71 Mbh., XII, 192, 48-49. 
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survived in one form or another, interposing themselves between 
the believer’s mind and his newer belief .” 72 These diverse beliefs 
about the potency of karma and retribution seem to have been 
current and they have been all incorporated in the Epics. But in 
the process of their incorporation in the body of the Mahabharata 
the foundations for the ethical development of the individual were 
gradually undermined. 


72 E. W. Hopkins, J. R. A. S., 1906, p. 588. 



Chapter X 


ETHICAL DEVELOPMENT (1) 

“As religion deals with the relation of man to the divine powers, 
morality concerns man's relation with his neighbours.” 1 But the 
two spheres of religion and morality have been inescapably inter¬ 
mingled, in varying degrees, in Sanskrit literature. Thus the 
Sanskrit term “ dharma ” stands for the divine as well as the moral 
law. Literally, the world dharma means: “What holds together, 
signifying the basis of all order, whether social or moral.” It is 
sometimes used as a purely moral concept and stands for right or 
virtuous conduct which ultimately leads to some form of good. 
But in the ordinary sense it is a means to religious merit 
which, operating in some unseen way, will bring good reward 
to a person—either here or hereafter. Hence even though the 
conception of dharma is predominantly ritualistic, it does not 
cease to have the ethical significance with which we are presently 
concerned. 

This concept of dharma has its roots in the Bgvedic concept of 
rta. “Rta is the high order of the universe and of sacrifice. It also 
meant ethical conduct, the true way as opposed to its negative 
‘ Anrta\ It is the order instituted by the wise spirit as the regulator 
of the world.” Eta also had' a narrower connotation, meaning 
truth as opposed to falsehood. Varuna was the upholder of this 
high order represented by the term rta. The followers of rta were 
rewarded with a happj T life after their death in the land of Yama, 
while those who transgressed this law of Varuna were punished by 
him either with a disease of dropsy or by being thrown into the 
netherwoild. In brief, the ethical contents of the IJgveda can be 
summed up as follows: “Morality is an expression of divine law, 
denoted by the term rta; sin is in opposition to that law and the 
sinner is one who is out of harmony with the higher spiritual envi¬ 
ronment which encompasses and controls the world.” 2 

The system of ethics embodied in the conception of fta, pervading 

1 A. A. Macdonoll, Lectures on Comparative Religions, p. 7. 

* E. W. Hopkins, Ethics of India, p. 2 ff. 
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all things, expressing itself in the order of nature, and in the mani¬ 
festations of man’s religious life and tending to be associated with 
one supreme God, seems to be full of promise for further religious 
and ethical development. However, sacrifice and even magic 
seem to have taken precedence over religion. Sacrifice was origin¬ 
ally a simple ottering made to fire to please the gods. In course 
of time it assumed an exaggerated importance. It became an end 
in itself. As early as the later saihhitas the disintegrating effects 
of these influences are visible. “The fervour and simplicity of the 
Rgvedic hymn is absent in the later samhitds, where every hymn 
is coupled with some particular rite, aiming solely at material 
advance.” 3 What is even worse, religious rites are prostituted to 
the achievement of criminal schemes. 4 Even truth (rta) is pedanti¬ 
cally equated to exactness in the rites and formulae of sacrifice. 
What decides the efficacy of sacrifice is its correot mode of per¬ 
formance. The transformation in the role of god Varuna as the 
guardian of p/a in the Rgveda to that of a deity in the brdhmanas, 
who is constantly ready to catch and to punish any inaccuracy in 
the ritual, clearly shows the change from the Rgvedic rta as the moral 
power behind the universe to sacrifice as the all-important power 
sustaining the universe. “In such hands, sacrifice became a mere 
mill, mechanically, worked to grind out future rewards as well as 
present blessings. The rare and expensive sacrifice performed by a 
king to obtain suzerainty of the land w r as so efficacious that a single 
oblation of this sacrifice of the horse (aSvamedhct) atoned for all sins 
including that of slaying of a priest.” 5 This tendency of consider¬ 
ing sacrifice as an effective atonement for all sins is also carried 
further by the later law-givers. Sin, viewed quasi-physically is 
identified with many actions or even passive experiences that have 
no strictly ethical significance. Communion of sin through physical 
means was believed in. It is important to observe that throughout 
the Atharvaveda an is mentioned as something that has always to 
be expiated. The means of expiation are also physical. Water is 
especially used for the removal of sin. Plants, uttered spells, 
amulets and fire, all have similar efficacy. The gods, too, have 
their place in connection with the release from sin, but theirs is a 

8 A. A. Macdonell, History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 183. 

4 A. Barth, Religions of India, p. 47. 

5 E. W. Hopkins, Ethics of India, p. 60. 
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subordinate one. The power lies rather in the prayer itself than 
in the god who is invoked. 

The upanisads, which represent the later development of vedio 
thought, are primarily concerned with metaphysical questions. 
The problem of existence was with them fundamental, the problem 
of conduct was quite secondary. Moral life was a mere preparation 
for the higher life of the soul. This indicates that philosophical 
speculations were valued more and morality was not considered 
to be the most essential part of philosophy. That is why very 
meagre ethical data, usually in the form of moral maxims, is found 
in these treatises. 

The Dharmasutras present a fully developed concept of dharma . 
The word dharma in these vulvas implies a w hole code of conduct to 
maintain the prevalent order. It includes “privileges, duties and 
obligations of a man, his standard of conduct as a member of the 
Aryan community, as a member of one of the varnas and as a person 
in a peculiar stage of life.” 6 And since it included a whole conglo¬ 
meration of established forms of conduct, ethical injunctions were 
interwoven inextricably with others that have no ethical value. 
In almost all patterns of behaviour laid down for an individual— 
social, as a member of a particular varrm or dsrama; occupational 
either as a trader, servant, minister or king ; or individual, in his 
capacity of a father, brother, son or husband—his ethical build-up 
is never lost sight of. There is always an emphasis upon the ethical 
aspect of the various dharmas, specified as desadharma, kdladhar - 
ma, varnadharma, asramadharma etc. Apart from that, “dharma” 
itself is often defined as consisting of various ethical concepts. 
Thus, though ethics is not discussed separately and systematically, 
it is not neglected. We will first examine how far the ethical 
development of an individual, in whatever station of life he may be, 
is emphasised in the Epics. 

The Epics and especially the didactic portions written alter the 
fashion of the smrtis follow this pattern perfectly. There is hardly 
a chapter wherein there is no reference to dharma. A passing 
glance over a single parva like the Santiparva, which can be said to 
hold the gist of the practical teachings of the great Epic, clearly 
illustrates this. Whatever the theme cf discussion may be, even 
a question like selection of the royal cabinet, the consideration of 

8 P. V. Kane, History of Dharma^astras, Vol. 1, pp. 1-2. 
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the primary ethical qualities is always present. We may examine 
a few specimens out of numerous such references. The 184th 
chapter of the ^antiparva, while describing the aSramadharma of 
the individual, emphasises the following qualities in a gfhastha: 
“Compassion towards all creatures, sweet speech, loving to the 
ears; abandonment of cruelty, ignorance, pride, hypocricy and non* 
violence, truth and peaceful nature, these are the real tapas in all 
the stages of life.” 7 This passage enumerates the active as well 
as passive virtues and proclaims them to be a sort of tapas for an 
individual in all stages of life. 

The concept of tapas is essentially ethical. The Gita defines 
the three types of tapas for a bhakta as follows: “Worship of gods, 
brahmins, preceptors and learned people, purity, straightforward¬ 
ness, celibacy ( brahmacarya) and non-violence—these are the 
physical tapas. Sweet speech which distresses none, and which 
is true, benefactory to others and full of affection along with vedic 
studies (svadhyaya) is called the verbal tapas . Natural lighthe¬ 
artedness, gentleness, silence, control over mind, and impartial 
judgment—these are mental tapas ” These are the three types of 
mttvika tapas that a person should faithfully perform without 
entertaining any desire for fruit.” 8 It should be noted here that 
worship of gods and brahmins is mixed up with ethical concepts. 

A sanydsin on the other hand is advised to concentrate upon the 
avoidance of the fundamental vices like desire, anger, vanity, lust, 
pride, violence, etc. which would come in his way of self conquest. 9 
He is also advised to avoid the various social crimes: murder, 
insult (niskfti), theft, censure, jealousy, violence, cruelty, deoeit 
(anrtam); for one who practises these does not gather any tapas, 
while one who avoids these advances in tapas. 10 

Coming to the varna duties of an individual, the Santiparva lays 
down the following ethical behaviour as essential to all the vartyis; 
“Absence of wickedness, pity towards all creatures, non-violence, 
non-indifference (activeness), performance of iraddha and enter¬ 
tainment of the guests, truth, peace, fidelity to one’s wife, content¬ 
ment, purity, non-jealousy, knowledge of the -self, and curiosity— 

7 Mbh., XII, 184, 14-15; also cf. Mbh., XII, 154, 14-19. 

8 Gita, XVII, 14-17. 

9 Mbh., XII, 185,3. 

40 Mbh., XII, 185,17-18. 
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these are the common dharmas of all varrias , 0 King.” 11 

In the case of the brahmins these qualities were all the more 
essential because the basis of their supremacy was their ethical 
behaviour. 12 

Discussions of kingly duties also include insistence on virtues 
since a king was supposed to be an ideal to the society : “(A king) 
should punish without any lethargy, should forgive, should be 
intelligent, patient, clever, should discriminate between good and 
bad creatures, protect them, give gifts to all and possess a sweet 
tongue, should protect the cities and villages along with his 
subjects.” 13 

The pursuit of a particular vrtti (occupation) also required a cer¬ 
tain standard of behaviour. In the discourse given by Tuladhara 
to Jajali, the former declares that he iollowed his profession 
honestly and deceived not even a child. 14 

A person who wanted to achieve God, that is, a yogin was sup¬ 
posed to develop the highly ethical qualities of compassion, for¬ 
bearance, peace, non-violence, truth, fidelity, modesty, curiosity 
and control of anger. 15 

Dharma itself is described as consisting of the ten highest ethical 
qualities, namely, learnedness, austerity, self-sacrifice, faith, sacri¬ 
ficial ceremony, forbearance, purity of emotions and pity, truth, 
control of self. 4 ‘Fix your mind on these and try to acquire them 
because these are the roots of dharma .” 16 Here the ethical virtues 
like forbearance, truth, faith etc. are mixed up with religious rites 
and modes of behaviour like sacrifice and austerity and hence the 
list is not strictly ethical like the one given by Manu, 17 where all 
the ten qualities are strictly ethical. 

All the references given above are but just specimens to indicate 
that ethics embraced all the departments of life and was in no way 
passed over or neglected. It should be noted, however, that the 
Epic does not differentiate clearly between ethics and dharma as a 

11 Mbh., XII, 285, 23-24; also cf. Mbh., XII, 19, 92-94; Mbh., XII, 227,. 
5-10; V, 43, 12 etc. 

18 Mbh., XII, 285, 26! 

18 Mbh., XII, 92, 41-43; cf. XIII, 141, 49-50 (Bom. Ed.); Kautilya, I, 6. 

14 Mbh., XII, 254, 12. 

15 Mbh., XII, 202, 37-38; also cf. XII, 231, 5. 

Mbh., XII, 161, 5-6; also cf. XII, 289, 9, 12, 17, 21, 18. 

17 Manu, VI, 92. 
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-whole. “All those who go after dharma and are desirous of acqui¬ 
ring dharma cannot but do so without developing the following 
qualities: threefold purity of mind, body and speech, forbearance, 
patience, truth and memory. They know these to be the com¬ 
mandments common to ail dkarmas.” 1 * 

Not only are the ethical virtues considered as the constituents 
of the various dharmas, but their value as the mainsprings of human 
character has also been recognised. In a discourse between 
Dhrtara$tra and Duryodhana, the former says that prosperity can 
be obtained only by a person of character referring to the example 
of Yudhi^thira, whose prosperity was making Duryodhana jealous. 
A very interesting anecdote is here narrated in wdiich the demon 
Prahlada conquered Indra’s empire by dint of his slla (character) 
declared as “the root of dharma, vrata , truth and prosperity.” 19 

In the discussion Dhrtarastra further narrates the means to 
develop high character. “Not to betray any creature physically, 
mentally or orally, to have mercy and an inclination to give gifts: 
these are known as slla. An action which does not benefit anybody 
in this world, but on the contrary leads to shame should not be per¬ 
formed. Only that action should be performed which would lead to 
praise. This in short is slla, 0 Duryodhana.” 20 

It should be noted here that though the ethical qualities of truth 
and dharma are declared as the root of slla, the whole matter is 
somewhat confused by the undue emphasis put upon the necessity 
of worshipping brahmins—as Prahlada himself emphasizes. How¬ 
ever, Dhptara-stra, after declaring adroha and anugraha (two ethical 
qualities) as the basis of slla, puts undue emphasis over the agree¬ 
ableness of an action. Elsewhere also we see the same confusion. 
Thus in the Indra—Bali episode, Lak^ml declares: “I stay with 
truth, liberality, vratas (vows), bravery and dharma .” But later 
she declares that she left the demon-king Bali because he insulted 
the brahmins and became haughty. In the same passage Indra 
describes the four-fold abode of LaksmI: earth, fire, water and 
fourthly human beings who respect the brahmins, are truthful 
and best.” 21 

18 Mbh., XII, 207, 5-6; also cf. XII, 289, 9; 21, 18. 

19 Mbh., XII, 124, 60. 

*° Mbh., XII, 124, 63.66. 

21 Mbh., XII, 221; also cf. 218, 12-15. 
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It is quite clear that the later priestly touch has confused the 
real issue of the importance of ethical virtues in an individual with a 
false importance given to the worship of brahmins. This confusion 
is also traceable elsewhere, even to a greater extent. 22 

That character was an important consideration for deciding the 
value of man is again visible in the importance given to saddcdra 
(or the behaviour of good people) considered as a source of dharma , 
besides the revealed scriptures (Sruti) and tradition (smrti). When¬ 
ever the two differ sadacara was to deoide the issue. Bhi$ma 
explains the basis of the dharma followed by good people to 
Yudhi^thira. “ Acara (or proper behaviour) is the main support 
of dharma .” . . . True speech is the best thing in this world be¬ 
cause truth supports the whole earth . . . Nor should one try to 
seize another’s wealth. This is the eternal dharma . . . The sages, 
always bent upon doing good to other people, declare liberality 
in giving gifts as one of the eternal dharmas ... So a person 
should so practise the virtues of self-control, liberality, mercy etc. 
that even the gods may come down at his bidding. Again when he 
obtains wealth he should indulge in practices like sacrifice, giving 
of gifts etc. The learned have declared that the action which 
pleases all is dharma while one that displeases is adharma. So, 
know this to be the chief characteristic of dharma because providence 
has created this dharma for the welfare of people and hence it is 
merciful.” 23 Here it can be seen that the upani^adio principles of 
ethics, viz. ddna, dama and dayd (charity, self-control and mercy) 
along with truth, are reiterated as the proper behaviour of good 
people. At another place it is mentioned: “Truth, self-control, 
patience and wisdom are practised by the wise. Aryas declare 
patience, truth, uprightness and non-injury to be the paramount 
virtues . . . The secret of wisdom of God is that there is nothing 
nobler than humanity.” This means that man is himself divine 
and can by his own exertions, mental and moral, encompass the 
highest. Here the ethioal note is emphasised. 24 

In accordance with the emphasis on the ethical background of the 
various aspects of dharma , lack of ethical behaviour is considered a 
breach of dharma. Often the various vices are considered to be at 

** Mbh., XIII, 11 (Bom. Ed.) 

** Mbh., XII, 251, 3 ff. Only the relevant portion is given. 

*« Mbh., XII, 288, 1. 
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the root of all sins of a human being. Lord Kr§na links the various 
vices to one another which ultimately lead to destruction. 25 Sanat- 
sujata enumerates the twelve elemental vices of human beings, 
headed by anger. 26 Arjuna asks, “Goaded by what does a person 
perform sin, even though unwilling to do so ?” The Lord replies, 
“It is kdma (desire or lust) and krodha (anger) produced out of 
rajas quality. They are our inborn enemies.” 27 The asurl sampad 
(devilish temperament), as opposed to the daivl sampad (saintly 
temperament), enumerates various vices. 28 The main vices in the 
list of Sanatsujata are: anger [krodha ), lobha (greed), moha, insati¬ 
ableness [vidhitsa), cruelty [akfpa), jealousy (asuya), pride (mana), 
sorrow ( soka ), desire ( sprhd ), lack of sportsmanship ( irsyd ), and 
censure of others (jugupsa). Gita further declares that his devilish 
temperament binds an individual to the wheel of sarhsdra, while the 
development of a saintly character leads him to salvation. 29 The 
destructive effect of such vices on the individual is described in the 
passage referred to above, in which it is shown how proximity leads 
to desire, desire to anger, anger to unbalanced temperament, 
unbalanced mind to a loss of intellect, and finally to destruction. 30 
Thus, the whole ethical build-up of the character of an individual, 
including the equilibrium and tranquillity of his mental make-up 
crumbles down when the influences of these vices overpower him. 

To avoid this ultimate destruction, non-attachment (asanga) or a 
detached outlook on worldly affairs is advocated by the Epic. 
“Non-attachment leads to the foundation of an individuars welfare. 
It is the highest knowledge. By developing a detached attitude 
of mind no merit is lost.” 31 

The description of the rdksasas that is met with in Ramayana 
strengthens the conclusions based on the data of the Mahabharata. 
Most of the rdksasas have to their credit a store of religious merit 
won by their austerities in addition to boons granted by gods, but 
in spite of this, their unethical behaviour which upsets the peace 

* 6 Gita, II, 62.63; XVI, 10, 21-22. 

10 Mbh., V, 43, 7. 

* 7 Gita, III, 36-37. 

* 8 Gita, XVI, 1-3; 7-20; 5. 

*• Gita, XVI, 5. 

*°G!ta, II, 62-63; also cf. Mbh., XII, 152, 4-10; 265, 4-8; 270, 24-26; 
Ramayaua, Uttarakdnda, VI, 44. 

Mbh., XII, 283, 3. 
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and tranquillity of society leads them to destruction. 

The instances of persons like Satyakama JabaJa, Aitareya, 
the son of Itara and daslputra Rohadas show that in spite 
of a low origin these people were loved, respected and were 
considered worthy of giving advice because of their integrity of 
character. 32 

Typical of the Epic tendency of popularising ideals by valuing 
them as actions bringing merit, the ethical virtues are often repre¬ 
sented as meritorious actions [puy/ya) leading to heaven. In the 
above discussion about slla it has already been pointed out how 
these ethical virtues are a means to attain prosperity. The Anu- 
sasana parva (Chapter 11) also, as referred to earlier, describes 
Laksmi as choosing her residence amongst men possessing, among 
other things, a highly ethical character with virtues like control of 
senses, control of anger, karma etc. However, the same parva 
mentions these virtues as a means for achieving various ends— 
losing all their intrinsic value thereby. “If one desires long life 
one must practise brahmacarya, if beauty, health and prosperity one 
must follow non-violence, by giving gifts one obtains wealth, by 
observing silence one obtains power, by renunciation one obtains 
pleasure, by truth and fasting one obtains heaven and by brahma - 
carya a power to act as one pleases.” 33 • 

This lowering of ethical concepts as merchandise to be bargained 
for material advantage is somewhat redeemed by the growing ideal 
of self-realisation leading to emancipation after death instead of 
heaven or hell as the result of man’s action. This self-realisation 
was achieved by the destruction of illusion (avidyd). And, as 
already referred to, a yogin or a sanyasin who was an aspirant of 
the knowledge of brahman, is advised to develop the ethical qualities 
often mentioned. Thus, a further step is taken when the ethical 
practices—instead of being cheap articles of merchandise to be 
bartered in return for some other worldly gain—became a stepping- 
stone to higher knowledge. Thus they served as means for the 

38 One thing may be noted, however, that this respect did not help them 
in improving their varna position. This fact is discussed in detail elsewhere. 

38 Mbh., XIII, 7, 14-17 (Bom. Ed.); also cf. XII, 127, 9-10; XIII, 144, 5 
(Pom. Ed.). Whore ethical qualities like truth are equated with sacrificial 
acts like the performance of a^vamedha both fetching the same merit viz. 
heaven. 
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achievement of the supreme end, emancipation* “Knowledge with¬ 
out morality is as futile as morality without knowledge/* Both are 
to be gained by human effort. “Ethical behaviour works to effect 
the purity which brings to man one-ness with God as all pure.” 34 

A third and the greatest step towards the ethioal development is 
taken when the Gita preaches the philosophy of karmayoga. The 
Lord differentiates the ways of self-realisation, viz., path of know¬ 
ledge and path of action, and deolares that the path of action is the 
better way to attain self-realisation. 36 According to this philo¬ 
sophy no person can live without performing action. So ail at¬ 
tempts at renunciation of action, considering it to be causing a 
bondage for the soul, are futile. 36 The best way then was to 
perform the actions that fell to one’s lot. But in order to evade 
the consequences arising out of this activity, a person should per¬ 
form it simply as a duty without any attachment or expectation 
towards the result of the action performed. This indifference 
towards the result of the action (karmafala) was yoga. 91 There 
can be no doubt that we have here a conception which marks a 
great advance in ethical doctrine. “The noblest morality has 
perhaps always been the outcome of men following right because 
it is right in the scorn of consequences.” 88 

The mental detachment required for karmayoga. was to be 
acquired by practice and, as the Lord declares very often, an in¬ 
dividual was required to put forth attempts lasting not only over 
a lifetime but even beyond. And after the repeated efforts of 
many lives, a person who achieved this state of mind attained 
oneness with God. 89 The Gita describes the character of such an 
emancipated soul at many places under the different names of 
sthitaprajna, trigunatita, yogi , etc. Arjuna asks : “O Kesava, what 
are the characteristics of a sthitaprajna ? What is the nature of his 
speech, what his posture, and his behaviour V 9 The Lord replies: 
“A person is known as a sthitaprajna when he casts off all desires 
and is satisfied with his own self. He neither sulks at pain nor 


84 E. W. Hopkins, Ethics of India, p. 183. 

85 Gita, III, 3 and XII, 12. 

88 Gita, III, 4, 5. 

87 Gita, II, 47, 48. 

88 J. S. MacKenzie, Hindu Ethics, p. 126. 
88 Gita, VI, 45. 
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rejoices in pleasure, He is devoid of attachment, fear and anger. 
Such a sage is sihitaprajua . He loves everybody and remains 
unperturbed in spite of misery or happiness. Like a tortoise 
withdrawing its limbs under its shell, suoh a person withdraws his 
senses from objects of pleasures of the senses. And the desire for 
pleasures of senses also is renounced, after one achieves oneness 
with the supreme reality ... A person who renounces all desires, 
is without any attachment or pride, attains peace. ,,4 ° It can be 
seen here that a complete control of senses and a perfect mental 
detachment towards worldly objectives are the main theme. A 
similar emphasis is found in the descriptions of a triguyatita person 41 
and a person who is imbued with yoga ( yogarudha ). 42 The sdttvika 
prakrti is thus described : “A person who is born with a noble 
temperament is born with the following qualities. He is not afraid 
of anybody. He is pure in mind, established in knowledge and 
yoga (performance of actions), charitable, with senses controlled, 
a performer of sacrifice and studies the vedas regularly ( svddhyaya ). 
He is devoted to austerities (i tapas ), is simple, non-violent, truthful, 
gentle (without anger), detached towards the fruits of actions, 
tranquil, merciful, controlled, soft-hearted, modest, steady, brilliant, 
patient, saintly, unbiassed and without any pride. These twenty- 
six qualities are the ingredients of the sdttvika prakrti. As opposed 
to theso, hypocricy, pride, vanity, anger, hard-heartedness and 
ignorance, these are the ingredients of a demoniacal temperament 
(dsuri sarnpad ). 43 It can be seen here that all the ethical qualities 
are emphasized as the necessary ingredients of a noble character 
in contrast to the non-ethical qualities possessed by a person of a 
demoniacal temperament. Thus a higher stage oi spiritualisation 
of man means the highest stage or ethical development. 

.Besides the paths of knowledge and action, the Gita also points 
out an easier way of attaining emancipation, the path of devotion 
(bhakti). This path is easier to follow than the one described above 
and a person who faithfully devotes himself to the Lord attains 
•emancipation not only easily but quickly. 44 Even a person who is of 


40 Gita, II, 54 ff. 

41 Gita, XIV, 22*25, 

42 Gita, VI, 2-4. 

49 Gita, XVI, 1-4. 

44 Gita, XII, G-7. 
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a low origin, if he were to take refuge in the Lord, is emancipated*^* 
This statement does not mean that ethical development of an 
individual was of no importance and a person could be liberated only 
by force of devotion, but only he, who developed the following 
characteristics could be a true devotee of the Lord. “That devotee 
of mine who does not envy any creatures, is friendly towards all, 
merciful, without attachment, indifferent to happiness and un¬ 
happiness, forgiving, contented, bent upon action (yoganistfia) and 
with a controlled mind is dear to me. That person who is afraid 
of nobody and of whom nobody is afraid is dear to me, that devotee 
of mine who is desireless, pure, clever, impartial, free of distress, 
and unattached is dear to me. He is dear to me who is neither 
happy, nor distressed, is not jealous, is detached towards good as 
well as evil and is devoted to me. One who looks upon a friend as 
well as an enemy with impartiality and is equally balanced in 
censure as well as praise, who is not moved by passion, is stable- 
minded and devoted is dear to me. Those devotees who follow 
the said dharma are very dear to me.” 46 This devotee is also to 
perform actions dedicating all of them to the Lord. 47 

When an individual achieves a higher stage of spiritualization 
which, as we have noticed above, coincided with the highest ethical 
development of the individual, he should not cease functioning but 
should < ontinue the worldly functions allotted to him. Firstly, for 
the welfare of society, following the example of the Lord himself 
mid secondly, to set the ideal of exemplary behaviour before those 
members of society who were still on a lower plane. 48 The Lord 
clearly establishes that activity is essential to the welfare of society. 
In reply to a question put by Arjuna, he declares, “The path of 
renunciation (sanyasa) and the path of action ( karmayoga ) both 
are good for a seeker of truth—but of the two, the path of action 
•excels over the path of renunciation.” 49 The path of action con¬ 
sisting of detached actions as interpreted by Gita, includes the path 
of renunciation because according to Gita the true renunciation 
(tyaga) consists in not discarding actions but in discarding the 

45 Gita, IX, 30-32. 

48 GltS, XII, 13-20. 

47 Gita, XVIII, 56-57. 

49 Gita, III, 20. 

44 GltS, V, 2. 
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desire for the fruits of action. 60 Thus, here i3 a happy blending 
of the path of action and the path of renunciation. 

The ethical standard achieved by an individual is not discarded 
as useless but is made to serve the purpose of sooial welfare by 
continuing the functions. 

However, the following considerations remain to be explained* 
Firstly, the selection of the activity {svadharma) is not left to in¬ 
dividual choice but is already decided by his actions in previous 
birth and it had to be continued, even though one may feel it to be 
repugnant to one's ethical judgment. To swerve from it would be 
a breach in the perfect behaviour which was to be expeoted from an 
ideal person and would be a great sin according to the social morals 
of the age. Thus, however cruel and ghastly the slaying of one’s 
relative may be, a Icsatriya had to do it as svadharma Arjuna’s 
detachment from warfare before and Yudhisfhira’s frustration 
after the great war are both censured even though they were 
genuine, if looked at from the point of view of non-violence. How¬ 
ever non-ethical the idea of butchering the animals may be viola¬ 
ting the oft-repeated ethical precept of non-injury to any living 
creature, Dharmavyadha had to follow it as a svadharma . How 
apologetic he is about his occupation is seen when he tries to defend 
his position by saying that he does not actually slay the animals but 
only sells the meat. Not only that, but an attempt is made to 
reconcile the incompatibility by explaining away the allotment 
of such a profession involving violence to the lot of an ethical 
personality like Dharmavyadha as a consequence of misbehaviour 
in his previous life. 61 Gita’s view about svadharma can be noted 
in the dogmatic statement: “There is more happiness in following 
one’s own dharma without any excellence, than going after another’s 
dharma par excellence. It is happier to die performing one’s own 
dharma because another’s dharma brings danger. 52 This dogmatic 
emphasis on svadharma is to be found in Gita perhaps because it 
does not attach any importance to the function of an individual. 
Only the motive behind the action, viz., whether it is performed 
with perfect detachment or not is to be considered. This indirectly 
leads us to the conclusion that it is the individual motive and the 

60 Gita, XVIII, 2. 

51 Mbh., Ill, 205, 21 ff. ; 206, 1-8. 

•• Gita, III, 35. 
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individual character that is put to judgment rather than the action 
itself. This indicates a great stride into the development of ethical 
concepts. In the actual Epic narrative this aspect of judging a 
function by the underlying motive is absolutely absent. , An action 
is praised or judged simply from the effects it produces. Curses 
are flung at simple actions done unknowingly. This is apparent 
from the instances of Dasaratha who is cursed for his unintentional 
murder of Sravana, Kama who is cursed for unknowingly killing 
a cow. and Pandu who is cursed for killing a sage in the disguise of 
a deer. While on the other hand a hunter is rewarded with heaven 
for the unintentional killing of a blind animal that was a menace 
to the society. “At lower stages of civilization there is a consider¬ 
able lack of discrimination between intentional injuries and acci¬ 
dental ones. Moral judgments are largely influenced by external 
events involved in or resulting from the conduct of men . . . ” 53 
Gita on the other hand shifts the emphasis from the action to the 
motive marking a definite progress in the ethical development 
which “develops from the judgment on external acts to the judg¬ 
ment on their inner purpose and character.” 64 Though, from the 
point of view of social justice, where an individual should be free 
to choose his occupation, the doctrine of svadharma can hardly be 
justified. 

Gita is not an isolated work preaching the philosophy of action 
as opposed to the path of renunciation preached mainly by the 
'upanisads. The same theory is depicted in the Epics and the 
other contemporary smfti literature. The Mahabharata discusses 
these two parallel trends; one favouring the path of renunciation 
embodied in the sanyasa —the fourth stage of life—and the other 
favouring the path of action embodied in the grhastha, the second 
stage of life, and clearly shows its preference for the latter. There 
were some ciroles, especially those of philosophers following the 
upani^adic line of thought, who recommended renunciation, 
advocating the ascetic way of life as a necessity to achieve concen¬ 
tration on the highest reality. The Santiparva of the Maha¬ 
bharata has many such discussions expounding such a view either 
by itself or in comparison with the opposite view advocating action. 64 

• # E. Westerraarck, Ethical Relativity, pp. 163*64. 

* 4 J. 6. MacKenzie, A Manual of Ethics, p. 102. 

** Mbh., XII, 260 ff., 187; 284; 295; 60; 61. 
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Specially noteworthy in this respect is the dialogue between a 
father and a son* Medhavi, the son of a brahmin, asked his father: 
“O father, the life of human beings is becoming shorter and shorter 
every day. Knowing this, what remedy should a wise man resort 
to ? Please explain that to me so that I may practise that dharrna.** 
The father advised him to follow the four asramas in their consecu¬ 
tive order* The son said: “Why should I waste my time in 
climbing the ladder of life step by step ? I will not procreate, 
because my progeny is not going to liberate me. A person who 
has got his speech and mind under control, and in whom resides 
austerity, renunciation and yoga can achieve anything. Again, 
the scriptures say there is no sharper eye and higher truth than the 
knowledge of reality. There is no greater misery than attachment 
and no greater happiness than renunciation. To stay alone, to 
look upon everybody as equal, to follow the path of truth, and to 
behave well, to renounce violence and achieve simplicity by re¬ 
nouncing all actions, are the greatest possessions of a brahmin. 
O brahmin, when you will die, of what use will your wealth, rela¬ 
tives or wife be to you ( So try to realise the self staying in the 
heart and think of the way where your fathers and forefathers have 
departed.” 56 

Here it can be seen that a direct preference is showm for the path 
of renunciation as against the path of action that was to be followed 
by a grhastha . Not only that, but sacrificial routine that a grhastha 
had to follow is condemned in so many specific words when the son 
says, “An intelligent man as I am, how can I be ready to perform 
sacrifices fit to be performed only by ksatriyas in which violence is 
committed and the fruit received by the performance of which, is 
perishable.” 

It is perhaps with the same thought that Yudhisfhira, the in¬ 
carnation of dharma, advocated sanyasa when he saw the destruc¬ 
tion he and his army caused by following the duty of a ksatriya, 67 
He also censured the varTjuidharma and said that renunciation is 
only way to aohieve moksa. 

• The same idea recurs in the Parasara Gita when the sage declares 
*‘A person staying in the grhastha stage of life is constantly associ¬ 
ated with the rajas and tamas qualities and hence becomes attached 

68 Mbh., XII, 277, 5 ff. (Bom. Ed.) Not mentioned in the critical edition. 

67 Mbh., XIII, 7, 9 (Bom. Ed.) 
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to the various worldly objects. But a person, who has acquired 
the knowledge of brahman , and is desirous of performing good 
actions without expecting the merit accruing thereby, and re¬ 
nounces the actions that are forbidden though they may yield 
fruit, attains eternal bliss. 0 King, everyone is disgusted with 
worldly affairs when the wife or the children meet with death or ho 
himself suffers from disease and then he becomes desirous of attain¬ 
ing the knowledge of the self. To satisfy that desire, he studies 
the scriptures and after a deep study he decides that austerity is 
the most advantageous of all.” 68 This is also the underlying 
thought of many other passages in the Epic which indirectly 
advocate sanydsa* 9 

Sage Kapila discusses this important problem in a somewhat 
roundabout and lengthy manner in the Kapila Gita . 60 Unlike the 
other discussions cited, though he agrees that the four stages of life 
are but four different roads leading to a single aim, viz., moksa , lie 
emphasises that due to the difference in the merit that is acquired 
by pursuing the various paths, one is preferred to the others . 61 
And after discussing the pros and cons of the particular question 
and admitting the importance of the grasthdsrama , full of activity 
in the interest of social welfare, he nonetheless emphasizes in very 
clear terms that from the individual’s point of view, sanydsa is the 
only way to achieve eternal bliss. And he says, “It is good to 
obtain worldly prosperity and other things by pursuing the active 
grhastha life and one may obtain moksa through it, but you know 
it very well that eternal bliss that is achieved by a sanyasin is never 
obtained by a grhastha ” Kapila further illustrates his principle, 
that of preferring austerities to sacrifices, by the story cf a brahmin 
and his protector Kundadhara, a messenger of the gods . 62 A 
brahmin wanted to perform various sacrifices as laid down by the 
scriptures with a desire to attain heaven but poor as he was, he 
could not follow his desire. But due to the boon granted to him 
through the good offices of Kundadhara, his mind was so much 
fixed upon dharma that ho acquired the great power of austerity 

58 Mbh., XII, 284, 2-12. 

69 Mbh., XII, 161, 43-48; 176, 4 ff; 177; 178 and 179. 

60 Mbh., XII, 260 ff. 

61 Mbh., 260, 14. 

68 Mbh., XII, 263 ff. 
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which enabled him to bestow wealth and prosperity on others, and 
the power of wandering at his desire in all the regions. 

Sulabha also wins a victory over King Janaka when both enter into 
a discussion about the relative merits of sanydsa and grhastha - 
dharma , 63 At the end of the discussion, Janaka admits, that as soon 
as the futility of the world is realised, one should renounce the world. 

As opposed to this view, a strong oft-quoted view prevailed that 
though sanydsa was the stage of life by following which the attain¬ 
ment of molcsa was made easy, grhasthdsrama was a stage equally 
important and that to attain moksa one had to go through the four 
stages of life successively in their proper order. The four stages of 
life are likened to a ladder or proper training ground for the further 
development of an individual’s character. But the Epic goes a 
step further and as a reaction to the sentiments expressed in favour 
of sanydsa, an equal importance is attached to the grhastha stage 
of life declaring that the grhastha stage in itself was self-sufficient 
for the achievement ol moksa , and not only that but it was impossi¬ 
ble for a person who ignored it to achieve moksa. 

The main argument put forward in favour of the grhastha stage 
of life is that the persons in this stage of life are the main supporters 
of society excluding the sanydsins. It is due to their unceasing 
activities and industry that the person. enjoying the other three 
stages of life were supported. Sage Syumarasmi while defending 
the relative position of the grhasthdsrama, puts forward the same 
argument. He says, kt Tc achieve a proper equilibrium of mind 
in misery as well as happiness, is a necessary step towards achieving 
moksa, it should also be noted that without taking resort to the 
grhastha stage of life, one does not achieve this state of mind. Just 
as all the creatures are dependent on them mother for their life, so 
are all the other dsrarnas dependent upon the grhastha stage of 
life.” 64 Not only that, but it is maintained that people try to 
avoid this stage of life because of their laziness to shoulder the great 
responsibility. Thus it is said, “'These lazy and ignorant people 
who have no faith and wisdom and who have no foresight and social 
reputation, renounoe this world only because they get tired of their 
worldly duties. 66 Bhima echoes the same opinion when he rebukes 

6 » Mbh., XII, 308 ff. 

64 Mbh., XII, 261, 5 ff. 

«• Mbh., XII, 161, 10. 
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his older brother for his weakness to shoulder the responsibility of 
the kingdom. Contemptuously he declares, 4 ‘It ,is true that a 
person staying in the forest can stay peacefully because, he is not 
supposed to maintain his family, rsis, guests or the ancestors, but 
.their life is like that of animals. ” And then he further shows the 
futility of forest life, declaring that if that would be the only means 
to attain liberation, even wild animals and fish as well as mountains 
and forests would have won it. 6 6 The queen of Janaka -Videhi also 
gets angry, when her husband tries to go to forest, .shirking all the 
responsibility of the kingdom and his household, and angrily she 
declare*, “0 King, all creatures in this world are bound by the 
fetters in form of the fruits of actions committed in their previous 
life. So it is doubtful as to when one may get liberated. You, 
who are desirous of living alone, leaving behind your dutiful, reli¬ 
gious-minded queens, are absolurely a sinner and there would be 
no place for you in this life as well as the other.” 67 

Thus it is seen that there was a section of society which looked 
down upon sanydsa from a different point of view. According to 
them, it was simply avoiding the responsibility which a person 
owed to the society in which he lived, and towards the family in 
which he was born and bred. 

Another reason for advocating the gjrhastha stage of life was for 
progeny. It was essential for each individual to have a son of his 
own and that not being possible, any othei type of son allowed by 
the rules of dharma who would perform sraddha lor him after his 
death and keep him away from hell. This necessity of having a 
son is often stressed in the Epics. 68 Thus to repay the debt that 
one owed to the forefathers by birth, it was essential to contract a 
marriage and to produce a son so that the family line may continue 
and the forefathers may receive their pindas (funeral oblations) 
regularly and thus unendingly. If one failed to repay this debt, it 
was very natural that he was considered slack in performing his ’ 
duties and would naturally lose religious merit to that extent. And 
those who did not satisfy their ancestors who were next to gods, 
committed such a sin that they would surely go to the lowest region 
after their death. The Epic illustrates this principle by more 

Mbh., XII, 10, 22 ff. 

47 Mbh., XII, 18, 13-15. 

* 8 RamSya$a, Ayodhyakapda, 107, 10*16. ’ 
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than one illustration where sages, with great austerities to their 
credit, are refused merit because they have not satisfied their 
ancestors. 

Identical in content and implication are the stories of Jaratkaru 6 * 
and Mandapala 70 They vividly bring out the futility of austerities, 
sacrifices and asceticism—for they are all subordinate. “None of 
these things are equal to progeny. A child is the greatest of religi¬ 
ous merits.” In spite of the greatest of austerities, he who does 
not produce children goes to hell—for there is no one to perform 
irdddha for him. Hence the importance of the grhasiha stage. 

The upholding of the grhasiha stage of life was mainly due to the 
temporal aspect involved in the pursuit of various occupations by 
which one could earn money and the performance of various sacri¬ 
fices in which one could spend that wealth and gain heaven. And 
while achieving one’s own material gain this way, a grhasiha could 
manage to oblige society by entertaining guests, giving gifts and 
performing sacrifices wherein brahmins got big fees. 

As opposed to this, sanydsa preached simple living and high 
thinking, and as an ideal it was the best but most difficult to be 
followed. Besides, the society as such was neglected in concen¬ 
trating upon the individual and it might have been possible that 
many who v anted to avoid the responsibility of maintaining a 
family and supporting the society might have taken recourse to 
sanydsa as an escape from the realities of life and not because they 
really cared for higher reality. 

The grhasiha stage as well as the sanydsa were both equally 
important in the moral development of the individual. One taught 
him how to be unselfish and share his property with everybody and 
thus to realise his moral responsibility of protecting and preserving 
other creatures; the other taught him how to discipline his own 
self. Both were not at variance with each other but were comple¬ 
mentary to each other. Gita brought out this fact by defining the 
various typos of devotees who had disciplined themselves to a state 
of mental equilibrium while performing the worldly actions; and 
what is even more, it offered a blending of the better elements of 
both the stages. 

According to the new turn given by Gita, the path of non-action 

•• Mbh., I, 14 and 15. 

70 Mbh., I, 220, 5-14. 
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and the path of action were both good for a seeker of moksa; but of 
the two, the path of action was preferred by the Lord because 
nobody can renounce action completely. 71 Here, apparently, the 
Gita seems to be favouring the pravrtti marga and hence the grhastha 
stage of life, but it is not completely the case as in the cases discussed 
above. The path of action as preached by Gita has a definiteness 
of its own. According to it, everybody should perform one’s duty 
without expecting the fruit thereof. It was adharma to be nom 
active and not to perform one’s duty as well as to do it and to 
expect something out of it. So the ideal ot renunciation is not 
discarded. It is included in and made a part of the active life. 
Whatever action such a person performs, it is for the welfare of 
the society and not for his own pleasure. The highest ideal of 
gfhasthdSrama —welfare of the society—is blended with the ideal of 
sanyasa , complete detachment, and a person who blended the two 
was a real yogi . 

This subtle viewpoint of the Gita is also noticeable in a dialogue 
between Indra, in the guise of a bird, and the brahmin youths 
who sought renunciation at a very young age. 72 Indra here 
advocates the difficult path of karma , declaring that a brahmin, 
who performs actions in accordance with the vedas attains heaven, 
and that one can perform such actions only in the grhastha stage. 
The advocacy of Indra does not discard the lower types of actions 
representing ritualistic activity. On the contrary, it combine^ 
with them the actions performed with the full realisation cf one’s 
responsibility towards family and society. Also the performance of 
action is provided with an ideology of the realisation of the highest 
truth and is called tapas . 

This ideology is well illustrated by the dialogue between Jajali 
and Tuladhara, who besides serving as the best illustration of the 
performance of varnadharmas points out to Jajali the futility of his 
austerities and the pride that he took thereof. A close study of the 
description of his own life that Tuladhara gives, shows that he 
followed the Gita’s philosophy of performing one^s duty with de¬ 
tachment, without injuring anybody. Moreover, the importance of 
activity is fully realised by the Epic writer. A stagnant society 
always dies. Only that society wTiich understands the value of 

71 Gita, V, 2. 

7 *Mbh.,XII, 11,11 ff. 
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co-operation and guides its activity along those lines survives in 
strife. And so he deolares, “Activity is at the root of all the 
nations.” Besides this the Gita itself puts forward the conception 
ef “lokasangraha.” It is not necessary for a detached person who has 
already achieved oneness with the supreme Brahman to perform 
any aotions but this they must do, to set an example to the society. 
Lord Kf §na himself being the supreme reality does so for the welfare 
of the society. Thus the fact that social welfare is the ultimate 
aim of an individual as grhastha is stressed everywhere. 

If considered in this light it is obvious that the importance of 
grhasthasrama, not only as the best but the only dsrama supporting 
the other three, is not exaggerated and the Epic spares no words to 
flatter this position of grhasthasrama. It repeats oft and on that 
gxhasthdsrama is the best dsrama. Not only that but a grhastha 
who executes all his responsibility as shown above need not 
worry about other dsnmas but attains heaven bjr the virtue of 
the merit earned in it. 73 

The Epics further seek to resolve the conflict between the path 
of action (pravrtti) and the path of renunciation ( nivrtti ) which 
has always faced Hindiuism by presenting the system of dsramas 
for the purpose of the highest spiritual and ethical development of 
the individual. These four stages of life are said to be the four steps 
of a ladder and by climbing them one by one, a person can reach 
the summit, viz., emancipation. 

The scheme provides a proper balancing of the four aims of life, 
viz., artha, kama, dharma and moksa. Accepting the three motives, 
viz., artha , kama and dharma, as the incentives for all the worldly 
activities, the Epic emphasizes that these motives should be so 
guided that they may lead to the ultimate realisation of the inner 
spirituality—the aim of human life. 74 The whole essence of the 
Mahabharata is said to consist in upholding this principle as declared 
in the famous verse well known as the hharata sdvitri : “With raised 
hands I proclaim that artha and kama are for the sake of dharma , 
then why not follow dharma ? But alas ! nobody listens to me.” 

Of course this proper balancing of all the worldly activities and 
maintaining the perfect righteous social behaviour is an extremely 
difficult task to be achieved by individuals. The Epio does not 

7a Mbh., XII, 12, 12. 

74 Mbh., I, 87, 4; XII, 123; 161,5-0. 
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ignore this iact. In the lamentations of the unhappy brahmin of 
Ekcakra the Epic writer records the views of the common man 
towards this higher philosophy and the difficulty in achieving that 
perfeot balance. Thus he says, ‘Tn this world the life itself which 
is a source of constant unhappiness is worthless. An individual 
has to achieve dharma, artha and kama, all the three single-handed 
and thus he is miserable, and if he does not strive to obtain that 
then also he is miserable. Some consider moksa to be the best of 
all, but that is most difficult to be obtained and pursuing only artha 
leads to hell.” 75 This dilemma of a common man is solved by the 
scheme of dsrama, which helps the evolution of personality through 
stages, higher and higher till it attains the ideal. 78 

To recapitulate, we have traced the gradual ethical development 
as furnished by the data scattered over the didactic portions of 
the Epics. It has been shown how a gradual evolution had oome 
about. Firstly, by confusing ethical and non-ethical characteris¬ 
tics of an individual in the form of virtues and vices with good 
actions fetching religious merit leading to heaven etc., or vices as 
sins leading to hell; secondly, by evaluating the ethical virtuosity 
of an individual as a stepping stone to higher knowledge leading to 
salvation; thirdly, by evaluating the ethical virtuosity for its own 
intrinsic value; and fourthly, by the system of dsrama as a regulator 
of the individual’s life, by properly balancing its varied interests 
in the terms of dharma or ethical virtuosity. 


75 Mbh., 1,157, 20-23 (Bom. Ed.) 

7 * F. H. Giddii>gs, “The function of social organisation always to be kept 
in view by the sociologist is the evolution of the personality through even 
higher stages until it attains the ideal that we call humanity.”—Principles of 
Sociology, p. 241. 
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ETHICAL DEVELOPMENT (2) 

It is argued that the later morality was higher and stricter than 
that of a former age, or at least the didactic morality was. The 
Epic has added chapters after chapters at variance with earlier 
feelings and customs, teaching abhorrence of wrong acts, from a 
point of view often of sternest right; and often devices have 
been found to overshadow the non-ethical element of the earlier 
legends. 

One section of the moral code deals with what may be called a 
formal code of fighting ( dharmayudhdha ) that inculcates a law 
more humane than was possibly consistent with the practices of 
older times even in warfare. The ksatriyas were enjoined military 
activities for the protection of dharma. These military activities 
were, however, to l>e followed in accordance with the rules formed 
to regulate the warfare and only such warfare was called a dharma - 
yudhdha. Though the concept is still in its evolutionary stage in 
the Epics, it became a Hindu tradition which was followed by 
the Rajput kings in their wars with the Mohmedan invaders, 
but for which the history of India would have been different. 

These rules were framed in the context of varna, sex or age of the 
person participating in a combat. As a rule, brahmins, women 
and children were not killed even though they caused harm. 1 Any 
instance of killing brahmins, women and children is clearly marked 
out with feeling of aversion. Thus when Visvamitra orders Rama 
to kill Tadaka, he has to justify, that killing of Tadaka would not 
involve any sin, she being a menace to dharma and society. 2 He 
also mentions instances of women being killed with this motive 
formerly. Ramayana 3 records how Indra killed Bhrgu’s wife and 
was cursed for his deed. Lak^mana did not kill Suparnakha but 
punished her by cutting her nose and ears, because she was a 'woman. 
Havana’s ministers advised him not to kill Slta because she was a 

1 Mbh., II, 38,13; XII, 133, 13-15; VI, 143, 68 (Bom. Ed.) 

2 Baraayaea, Balakacda, 25, 17-22. 

8 Ramayaoa, Uttaraka^da, 51,11-15. 
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woman. 4 The feeling against the killing of women is so strong 
that the brahmin woman of Ekcakra hoped that the raksasa Baka, 
Being conversant with the Aryan law would not kill her. 5 Of course 
women were captured as war booties. The rule about women and 
■children can be understood when we consider their inferiority as 
regards physical strength. The brahmin was made an exception 
due to his peculiar position as the head of the society and the parti¬ 
cular privileges he enjoyed as such. The murder of Drona by 
Dhjstadyumna in the Mahabharata war is censured. 6 A glimpse 
of the age, when this brahmanic superiority is not established, is 
obtained when Bhima congratulates Dhpstadyumna for his killing 
Drona. He says, “0 Dhjstadyumna, I am embracing you just now 
with much pleasure and thus will again embrace you when the 
sinful Duryodhana and Kama will be killed.” The passage in which 
even the warriors of the Pandavas’ side shout to Dhrstadyumna 
not to kill Drona must be a later version when the priestly claim 
to supremacy was accepted. Ramayana confirms this tradition 
when Rama says to Parasurama, “I will not kill you as you are 
a brahmin, but this arrow of mine will not go unaimed. Tell me 
where to shoot.” 7 Finally the Mahabharata lists brahmins among 
persons not to be killed, and terms the killing of brahmin as 
heinous sin. 8 

But if a brahmin—even if he be a learned preceptor—attacks with 
a raised weapon first, then there was no blemish in counterattack¬ 
ing. The Epic repeats the rules laid down by Sukracarya saying, 
“The king bent upon religion should punish that brahnin according 
to his dharma because a king, who kills such a brahmin protects 
the religion and does not incur any sin.” 9 Another rule enjoined 
that, when an enemy laid down his arms and sought shelter, even 
though it might be for a short time, without surrendering himself 
and without declaring cessation of enmity; he was not to be 
treated as an enemy. Duryodhana had been eaptured by a 
gandharva. While Bhima was overjoyed at Duryodhana’s sad 

4 Ramayaua, Yuddhak&oda, 93, 59-60. 

8 Mbh., I,146, 30. 

« Mbh., VI, 193, 47; also cf. 192, 68 (Bom. Ed.) 

7 R&mayaga, Balah&$da, 76,5-6. 

8 Mbh., XII, 34,4; 35,2-3 (Bom. Ed); cf. Manu, 11, 54, 

8 Mbh., VIII, 91,111-114 (Bom. Ed.); VI* 107, 73-79. 
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plight, Yudhirthira who was always a model of religious behaviour, 
relenting him, indicated, what the true behaviour of a ksatriya 
should be: 4 ‘The rescue of an enemy from trouble is equal in merit 
to obtaining a boon, a kingdom and a son.” 10 Here Yudhi§thira 
clearly lays down the principle that, even an enemy was to be 
protected, if he asked for protection. 

The Epic abounds in instances where the ksatriya heroes offered 
protection to persons who sought it, even at the cost of their life. 
The classical instance is that of the famous king Sibi, who saved a 
pigeon from the clutches of a hawk, at the cost of his own life. 11 
He declares: “If a person were to hand over a frightened person 
seeking his protection, it will not rain in his country and the seeds 
will not grow in time. The progeny of such a person die early; pitrs 
never stay in his house and gods do not accept his offerings.” 
When Vibhl$ana seeks refuge with Rama’s side, Sugriva raises a 
doubt about the intentions of Vibhl$ana and advises Rama not to 
accept him as a protege. But Arya Rama would follow no such 
advice. He accepts Vibhi?ana just because he had asked refuge, 
whatever his intention may be, remarking, “And can I, O Vanara 
King, forget the great universal debt; ever to welcome those, who 
pray for shelter—friends or foes ? Strike not the suppliant, when 
he stands and asks thee with beseeching hand for shelter, strike 
him not although he were thy father’s mortal foe. . . The shelter 
which he comes to seek should cost thy life in desparate need. 
And shall I hear the wretched cry and my protecting aid deny ? 
Shall I a suppliant’s prayer refuse and heaven and glory basely 
lose ?” 12 

A ksatriya had to give a fight to anybody who challenged him to 
save his honour; but in official combats arranged specially for 
spectacular purpose, persons of equal birth as well as valour only 
could be rivals. Wlien the Kaurava princes were exhibiting their 
art of using weapons as Drona had taught them, to their elders 
and other members of the nobility, Karna, an outsider challenged 
Arjuna for a duel. Krpacarya who was proficient in the rules and 
regulations of duel fighting first asked the family from which Karna 
had descended, and on knowing ihat he was of a low cfrigih forbade 

10 Mbh., Ill, 232, 10-12. 

Mbh., Ill, 197 ff. (Bora. Ed.) also cf. XIII, 122 ff. (Bom. Ed.) 

lt Kamayaca, VI, 18, Trans, by Griffith, p. 440. ■ 
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Arjuna to aocept his challange . 13 In the duel between Jarasandha 
and Bhima also, though all the three—Bhlma, Arjuna and Kr$na— 
had gone to former’s capital in disguise, they revealed their true 
identity before their enemy and allowed him to choose his own rival. 
Jarasandha of course chose Bhima who was of equal strength . 14 
So did Duryodhana, when he is offered a ohanoe to choose his own 
weapon and his own rival in the last duel fight of the Mahabharata 
war by Yudhi$thira. Of course this magnanimity on the part of 
Dharmaraja is strictly censured by the practical Krgna . 15 

This rule of fighting an equal was followed in big battles also. 
The Epio ls lays down that all the enoounters must be between 
equals as far as possible and there should be no deceit. A soldier 
should fight with a soldier, a cavalier with a cavalier, an elephant 
rider with an elephant rider, a charioteer with a oharioteer and 
so on. Similarly, only an armed person waB to be attacked and 
that too, only after a due warning. A person should not be at¬ 
tacked if he was not properly armed or was unaware of the attack. 
A person who was tired, unconscious or wounded should not be 
attacked, nor should a person who had lost his weapon and chariot 
during the fight, should be taken advantage of. Neither of the 
parties should take recourse to secret weapons, like poisoned arrows, 
looking apparently innocent, but really dangerous. Those persons 
whose business was not fighting but who acted as charioteers, 
bugle-bearers or burden-bearers etc. were not to be killed. 

Bhi?ma seem to sum up the war-ethics when he says, “I do not 
like to fight with a man who has thrown away his weapon, who has 
discarded his armour and flag, who is running away from the battle¬ 
field, who is frightened, who comes saying, T come under your 
protection’, who is a woman or holds a woman’s name, who is 
unconscious, who has only one son and who is a characterless 
fellow ” 17 Similarly, Krpacarya also advises Asvatthama bent 
upon killing the much tired and sleeping Pancalas at the time of 
night saying : “Those, who are asleep, have renounced weapons, 
who do not possess chariots and horses, who declare themselves as 

18 Mbh.,1, 126,30-32. 

4 Mbh., II, 21, 2. 

18 Mbh., IX, 32, 61-62; 33, 11-15 (Bom. Ed.) 

18 Mbh., XII, 96,7 ff. ; also Manu, VTI, 81-97. 

17 Mbh., VI, 107, 73-79. 
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refugees, whose hair are dishevelled, whose vehicles have been des¬ 
troyed, such enemies should not be killed, because according to 
dharma such killing is not praiseworthy in this world .” 18 

Before the Mahabharata war started, both the parties made 
certain rules as regards the procedure of fighting which are more 
or less in line with the rules described above . 19 (r) The enmity 
between the two parties should last only till the battle is being 
fought,—after that both the parties should be friends, (ii) One 
should fight with a person of equal strength, so that there might 
be no injustice such as is involved in fighting with a person of in¬ 
ferior strength, (iii) Words must be responded with words only. 

(iv) Anyone going out of his party’s army should not be attacked. 

(v) A charioteer should fight with a charioteer, an elephant rider 
with an elephant rider, a cavalier with a cavalier and a soldier 
with his equal opponent, (vi) One should attack a person only 
after carefully examining his strength and fitness to fight, after 
duly warning him by shouting at him. No attack should be made 
on a person who is trusting and does not suspect an attack, or is 
tired, (vii) A person who is already engaged in fighting, one who 
has already surrendered himself, one who is running away, and one 
who is bereft of weapons and armours should not be attacked, 
fviii) Charioteers, bugle-blowers and weapon-bearers should not 
be attacked. 

These were all points of honour to be observed. As Bhi$ma 
declares, “This is the eternal dharma. The self-born Manu has 
declared that whenever an opportunity of fighting with good people 
arises, a person should answer it according to dharma and should 
not destroy dharma by fighting in an unjust manner. He, who 
wins victory according to dharma, destroys his own self. A ksatriya 
•with a dharmika mentality, should conquer even a bad person, 
following the traditions of dharmayuddha. It is better to die fight¬ 
ing according to dharma than to obtain a victory by adharma ,” 20 

And only a person who followed these war rules and regulations 
was a real ksatriya , 21 If a ksatriya died while fighting according to 

WMbh., X, 5,11-12 (Bom. Ed.), also cf. Mbh., VIII, 90, 111-114 (Bom. Ed.) 
Mbh.,III, 18, 12-14. 

” Mbh., VI, 1, Iff. 

Mbh., XII, 96,13-16. 

21 Mbh., XII, 97, 7. 
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dharma, he attained heaven. Indra describes the various heavens 
attained by a warrior who fought religiously , 22 and in the next 
chapter it is said that a retreat from the battlefield leads to hell . 28 
This high standard of war-ethics was followed here and there in 
the Epics. Yudhi^hira releases gandharva Citraratha saying: 
4 ‘Who would kill an enemy who is defeated in a battle, who has lost 
his fame, who is protected by his wives and who has lost all 
strength ?” 24 It is according to the above described war-ethics 
that Pradyumna,— Krsna’s son—rebukes his charioteer saying: 
“O son of Daruka never turn my chariot back from the battlefield, 
till I am alive .” 26 It is according to this war-ethics that Vyasa 
consoles Yudhi^hira on the death of his young and brave nephew 
Abhimanyu saying: “Your brother’s son Abhimanyu was brave 
and satisfied and is killed after killing many enemies on the battle- 
front. So that son of yours will attain that place in heaven which 
is obtained by people possessing the virtue of celibacy, intellect, 
knowledge and sacrifice .” 26 

There was also a pre-war etiquette, mostly to be observed by the 
kings who declared war. It was customary to send messengers of 
high intellectual capacity and impressing personality to attempt 
to bring about a compromise on the point of issue or issues that 
would start war. Yudhisthira sends no less a person than Lord 
Kr$na himself to avoid the great war. Rama also sends Angada 
to carry his war message to Ravana. Of course this was done on 
the eve of war and almost always the attempt failed as in the cases 
mentioned above. But this custom gave a fair chance to the de¬ 
fending party, to prepare and decide whether a war should be 
undertaken or not. This messenger was always considered sacro¬ 
sanct and was not to be killed on any account. Ravana’s ministers 
protested when he tried to kill Angada and Duryodhana’s attempts 
to imprison Kr§na are also condemned. These two instances 
however depict that the rule was not always followed . 27 

Similarly a war was fought only after the due permission and 

22 Mbh., XII, 99; cf. XI, 26, 12-17 (Bom. Ed.); XII, 92, 23-31; 98, 11-13. 

28 Mbh., XII, 100, 4-8 (Bom. Ed.) 

24 Mbh., I, 170, 36. 

25 Mbh., Ill, 18, 11. 

26 Mbh., VII, 71, 12-13. 

27 Ramayana, Sundarakauda 02, 13-15; Yuddhakauda, 25, 20; 21, 18; 
Mbh., V, 128, 18-22. 
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blessings of the elder relatives even when they belonged to the 
opposite camp as in the case of the Pandavas. Before the war 
started, Yudhi^thira, the model of ideal behaviour went into the 
enemy camp leaving all his weapons and chariot, to ask the per¬ 
mission of his elders, viz., Bhi?ma and Drona to start the war. The 
same etiquette is followed by Arjuna at the time of Virata battle . 28 
This behaviour is a new innovation in the concept of dharmayuddha 
is indicated by the fact, that Yudhi^thira’s behaviour is to be 
explained away by Kr$na to the warriors on both the sides 
declaring: “The ancient Sastras declare, that a man who starts 
fighting without taking the consent of his elder people and pre¬ 
ceptors and without paying his respects to them, is censured by 
good people, but if he fights after taking permission and paying 
proper homage to the elders, then he always wins; and I also believe 
in this rule .” 29 The peculiar mode, in which Arjuna shoots the 
arrows at the Virata battle, is understood by Bhi$ma and Drona 
only. Another point that corroborates the newness of this etiquette 
is, that Drona is so much pleased with Yudhi$thira that he blesses 
him for victory . 30 In normal course he would not have done so. 

As contrasted with the war-ethics given in the Epics, the battle 
at Kuruk$etra presents rather a crude picture of the war practices. 
Instead of following the strict code of war-ethics, warriors on both 
the sides, behave in contrary manners. And everywhere though 
a protest is made against this ungainly behaviour, it is indulged 
so often that it can hardly be considered as an exception. The first 
incident of the breach of war-ethics {dharmayuddha) takes place 
when Arjuna kills Bhisma from behind Sikhandin, who was a 
woman but was transformed into a man . 31 

The rule of warfare is broken by fighting behind the back. It is 
strange, that Bhisma himself reveals the secret of his vulnerability 
to his enemy and invites death; himself sticking to war-ethics. 

In spite of the rule that only equals should fight each other, 
Abhimanyu, who was only sixteen years of age and inexperienced 
in the art of warfare, was attacked and killed by six seasoned 
warriors like Kama, Drona etc. Abhimanyu was again bereft of 

48 Mbh., IV, 53, 6-7 (Bom. Ed.); IV. 48, ft. note 871 (Critical Edition). 
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his chariot and armour, and he was simultaneously attacked by 
six warriors, who were fully equipped . 82 This slaughter of Abhi- 
manyu was preplanned and was done to break the morale of Arjuna. 
Arjuna was purposely drawn away and was kept engaged on the 
other front and Abhimanyu was surrounded by Kaurava warriors, 
separating him completely from Pandavas following him. 

On hearing the news of the death of Abhimanyu, Arjuna took a 
vow to kill Jayadratha the next day before sunset and avenge his 
son’s death. Failing which, he pledged his own death by immolation. 
Care was taken to hide Jayadratha behind the whole of the Kaurava 
army to save him, as well as to see Arjuna dead. This vow of 
Arjuna was difficult to be fulfilled within a day, so ever crafty 
Kr§na saved Arjuna from an ignominious end by cleverly hiding 
the sun from everybody’s view. Thinking that the sun had set, 
Jayadratha came out along with other Kaurava warriors to see 
Arjuna immolating himself in fulfilment of his vow. The sun 
shone brightly and at Krona’s hint Arjuna killed Jayadratha. 

In an encounter between Bhurisrava and Satyaki, when the 
former was going to kill the latter, Arjuna on Kr$na’s advice came 
from behind and cut off Bhurisrava’s hand. Bhurisrava of course 
censures Arjuna and Kisna for this unchivalrous behaviour, but 
Arjuna defends his act by saying, that it was his duty to save tired 
Satyaki, who was his friend. Later, this king Bhurisrava, whose 
arm was cut off, decided to meet his death by observing fast until 
death on the battlefield. But there, Yadava Satyaki cut off his 
head and killed a person, who had already renounced his life. This 
act of Satyaki was censured not only by his enemies, but also by 
his own party. Satyaki defends himself saying, that he had done 
nothing wrong in killing an enemy because fate had ordained him 
to do so. Satyaki in defence of his action retorted the Kauravas : 
“Where was that dharma of yours when you all together killed 
Subhadra’s son—young Abhimanyu—who was all alone ? It is 
my vow to kill an enemy who throws me down into the battlefield 
and kicks me. I was already trying to kill him and I have acted 
properly in killing him.. .” He also quotes Valmlki who had said, 
“All industrious people behave in a manner that would cause pain 
to his enemy .” 33 

38 Cf. Mbh., VII, 48 ff. For details about the battle. 

88 Mbh., VII, 143, 60-68 (Bom. Ed.) 
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Drona is also killed by breaking his morale, by announcing falsely 
that Asvatthama—his son—was killed, while in fact an elephant 
of the same name was killed. Drona was shocked at the death of 
his son and tried to verify it by approaching Yudhisthira, reputed 
for speaking truth and nothing but the truth. Yudhisthira on the 
advice of Kf$na confinned the news, muttering inaudibly, “either 
the elephant or the man.” Thereupon Drona laid down his arms 
and sat motionless in his chariot, stricken with grief. Seizing this 
opportunity Dhrstadyumna, son of the King of Paiicala cut off 
his head . 34 

When Dhrstadyumna ran to kill Drona, Arjuna tried to prevent 
him from committing this brutal murder but Bhlma congratulated 
him and the Pandava army was rejoiced at this hard won victory. 

It can be seen that Drona’s morale is broken fraudulently; he is 
killed when he had already laid down his arms, and the fact that 
he is a brahmin and a preceptor of the Pandavas is ignored. 
Rules of war morality are thus broken with uniformity. That this 
is wrong, is recognised by the Pandavas themselves, first in 
qualms that Arjuna and Yudhisthira feel in perpetrating this fraud 
and then again when Arjuna censures his own side for killing the 
preceptor wrongfully . 35 The stand of the violators of the ethics 
on the other hand was, that Drona as a brahmin was following the 
dharma of a ksatriya and the violation of varnadharma, justified the 
act of Dhrstadyumna . 36 The episode clearly indicates that ethics 
and polity were at variance and that influenced the ethical code. 

The next war commandant of the Kaurava army Kama—was 
also killed by Arjuna when Kama was busy repairing the wheel 
of his chariot. He requested Arjuna to wait for some time so that 
he could finish his repairing job, reminding him of the precepts of 
war morality, but Krsna retortingly reminded him of all the 
adharma that Kauravas had practised and advised Arjuna to seize 
the opportunity. 

Arjuna’s act is justified by the Epic writer—so that Arjuna’s 
glory may not be outshone by his rival—by fabricating a story that 
Kama was cursed by his preceptor that at the time of his death 
the wheel of his chariot would sink in the earth and all his know- 

84 Mbh., VIII, 190-192 (Bom. Ed.) 
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ledge would be forgotten at the time of real encounter . 17 

The last blow to the Kaurava army was struok by Bhimasena, 
who killed Duryodhana by breaking his thigh in a mace-fight. This 
act was also against the war morality and Balarama, who was a 
witness to this fight was much enraged at this atrocity on the 
part of Bhimasena. The action of Bhimasena is justified on the 
ground, that he has taken a vow to break the thigh of his enemy 
as a vendetta, for insulting Draupadi and hence, there was nothing 
wrong about his action. Krpna himself, who suggests Bhima to 
behave in that fashion admits, that if Bhima does not resort to 
some kind of trick, he will not be able to kill his arch enemy 
Duryodhana. He tries to pacify Balarama also, on the ground of 
their blood relationship with Pandavas . 88 Bhima’s barbaric act 
of drinking Duh£aeana’s blood is also defended on the grounds of 
vendetta . 39 

Apart from the actual conduct of the warriors of the Mahabharata 
war, we see fraud being resorted to elsewhere also, for the ultimate 
victory. Thus in the duel that ensues between Bhimasena and 
Jarasandha, Krpna indirectly suggested to Bhima to hit Jar&sandha, 
who was too much tired after continuous fighting of thirteen days . 40 

Rama the model hero, also killed Vali, Sugriva’s brother, in an 
underhand manner . 41 Rama sent Sugrlva to fight a duel with 
Vali, who was of superior strength, with previous understanding 
that when the fight became fierce and Sugrlva started losing, 
he would shoot an arrow from behind a tree at Vali. Sugriva 
went accordingly to fight, but Rama could do nothing because 
both brothers looked so much alike, that he could not distinguish 
one from the other. Sugriva came back defeated. In the next 
round, Rama put a garland of forest flowers round Sugriva’s neck 
to recognise him; and when he found that Sugriva was losing, 
he shot Vali from behind. Vali accuses Rama for killing him, in 
this unrighteous manner on two grounds. Firstly, he was killed 

[X, 90, 103-4. 

38 Mbh., IX, 58, 3-20; 60, 24-25 (Bom. Ed.) 
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secretly ; and secondly, Rama had declared no enmity with Vali. 
Vali also added that he was no beast of prey and neither his skin 
nor his teeth, were useful to induce Rama to kill him for that 
purpose. 42 Rama’s defence against these accusations is far from 
convincing. According to him, Vali had committed a sin in keeping 
his younger brother’s wife for his enjoyment, while the latter was 
still alive, and Rama as the king of the country was entitled to 
punish this breach of dharma . In fact however, Rama was not a 
king of Vali’8 territory. Recognising the weakness of his own 
argument, he puts forth still weaker argument, namely, Vali was 
a vanara and hence as good as forest beast, and hence Rama was 
entitled to hunt him. It is obvious that what Rama had done, 
was for purely political reasons of seeking a powerful alliance o# 
Sugrlva and his army. He helped Sugrlva in getting the kingdom 
of Vali and enlisted Sugrlva’s help in his search for Sit a, his missing 
wife. The Mahabharata also records that Rama’s act of killing 
Vali was a blemish on his career. Lamenting Drona’s death Arjuna 
says, “Just as Rama’s ill fame spread over the world by the wrong¬ 
ful killing of Vali. So would yours, by the unjust slaughter of 
Drona—the preceptor. ” 43 

All these instances from the Epics clearly point out that the code 
of war-ethics was shelved quickly and with ease, as matter of 
expediency. The wrongness about this breach of the code was felt 
and apart from the attempts that were made to justify the breaches, 
there is an open admission that such craftiness behoved the Yadavas 
and not the Pandavas. Bhuri^rava declares: “O Partha, kings 
of the Yadava and Andhaka family are always without manners 
and cruel. How is it that you follow their advice?” 44 This opinion 
about Krpna and his tribe is supported elsewhere also when 
Si^upala censures the action of killing Jarasandha. 46 The later 
identification of Kr$na with Vi§nu, justifies all his craftiness as done 
for the welfare of the world. But in the days when his claim to 
godhood was not recognised, these acts were rightly denounced. 
Further, the weakness of justifying the acts of the Pandavas and 
their allies is obvious to the readers of the Epics, as well as to the 

42 Ram&yapa, Kiskindhakapda, 17 ff. 
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characters of the Epics. And so at times, in desperation, a stand is 
taken on Sukra’s opinion that war knows no ethics. According to 
■this code of law, "The enemy’s army even though tired, wounded, 
or going somewhere or taking rest, should be attacked at once. 
Moreover, even when the enemies are asleep at midnight; when 
their commander-in-chief is killed, and when they are themselves 
divided in two parts, they should at once be destroyed.” 46 

In sharp contrast to this justification, we find in the author of the 
Epic, a sense of guilt, as revealed in a statement by Satyaki, "Both, 
the Kauravas and the Pandavas, have behaved sinfully during 
•this war. All these brave people, though conversant with dharma , 
■committed such actions to gain victory. I believe it is difficult to 
•decide what is dharjna and what is adharma . 47 

Another illustration is that of the rajadharma or duties of a 
king, which forms one of the parts of Santiparva. We have 
already noted, how a king was supposed to develop a character 
full of ethical virtues because he was a king and his example would 
be followed by others. But apart from this individual ethical 
development, ethics was emphasised in administration of the state 
also. The king had a power to punish, but the punishment was to 
be imposed justly, otherwise the punishment (danda) would destroy 
the king and his own family. 48 Thus ideal king Sagara punished 
his own son Asamanjas for misbehaving. 49 The king could tax 
his subjects, but that was only in return for the service of protec¬ 
tion he offered to them. 50 If he failed in doing so, he had no right 
to collect money from them. Thus the two main privileges of the 
king, viz. the right of punishment and the right of taxation, were put 
upon a sound ethical basis. In spite of this, we also read in the 
Epics that there is no difference between a king and a robber, 
looting, and murdering and fighting to achieve his own purpose. 
Arrogant kings like Sahastrarjuna, who in their selfish greed did 
not restrain from snatching away the articles of their poor subjects 
■and even kill people for that purpose, serve as illustrations! of this 
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dictum. Bubs of rnti (political wisdom) have here influenced the 
ethical basis of rajadharma. 

The influence of nlti on the ethioal concepts is also evident. It 
is proposed to examine the two main ethical concepts of truth and 
ahtrnsd as discussed by the Epics, as illustrations. 

Satya : The ethical concept of truth was highly valued in India,, 
from the vedic times. 81 The Epics not only maintain the tradition 
but exalt truth to the highest position and declare: “There is 
nothing higher than truth, truth is everything, in truth lies immor¬ 
tality, so, follow the path of truth.” 62 Apart from the limited 
connotation of truth as true speech, the Epic introduces us with a 
wider meaning of it. Bhrgu explains truth as follows : “ Satya 

is the veda and tapas is also equal to satya. It is by satya that 
people are protected and it is satya that leads to heaven. Behaviour 
that goes against the vedas is called l asatya\ It is another form 
of darkness and a person who follows it goes to hell. Just as truth 
is identified with dharma; dharma with light, light with happiness; 
so is falsehood identified with adharma , adharma with darkness 
and darkness with misery. 53 Thus a person whose behaviour is per¬ 
fect according to the norms laid down in the vedas is a truthful 
person as denoted by the term ‘ satyavrata ’ used in the Epic. 54 . In a 
discourse between Yudhi^thira and Bhisma, Yuthisthira asks, “O 
Grandfather,... What are the characteristics of truth, how can it 
be obtained ? and what merit do you acquire by practising it V* 
Bhi$ma said, “O king of the Bharata family ! If satya is destroyed 
a mixture of vania ensues forth, which is not good for the society... 
Truth is the only way, only, religion, only penance, only asceticism. 
Truth is brahman , truth is sacrifice and everything depends upon 
truth.” After thus euologising the quality of truth, he further 
proceeds to describe the various types of qualities that go to consti¬ 
tute 8atyadharma. “0 king, there are thirteen types of truth. 
These are truth, impartiality ( samatd ), control of senses (dama), 
lack of envy (anasuyata), forgiveness (ksama) t modesty ( lajjd ), 
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endurance ( titiksd ) absence of jealousy (amatsarya), spirit of sacrifice 
(tydga), nobility (dryatva), patience (dhfti) mercy (dayd) and non¬ 
violence ( ahimsd ). Then he defines the characteristics of all these 
qualities, which are purely ethical in nature, and declares that if 
any of these is developed, it enhances one’s power to remain 
attached to truth. Thus Bhisma considers this all round ethical 
development of an individual’s character as nothing but a form of 
right or truthful behaviour. And this satyadharma is declared by 
him as “yielding more merit than any type of other saorificial 
activity, even a thousand asvamedha ,” 66 Elsewhere this is em¬ 
phasised : “If truth and a thousand aivamedha sacrifices are 
balanced the former would excel the latter. 0 king, the study of 
vedas together with a bath in all the sacred places of pilgrimage 
would not surpass true speech. There is no religion higher than 
truth, there is no principle better than truth ; neither is there 
any sin greater than falsehood. Satya is Brahman; it is the uni¬ 
versal law.” 56 

In the Epics there is a mixture of pure ethics with popular reli¬ 
gion to make the doctrine of satya palatable to the general public. 
Truth and falsehood are placed in the category of punya (good 
action) and papa (sin) leading to heaven or hell. Thus a person 
giving false evidence is threatened with hell not only for himself, 
but for his ancestors also. 67 A truth loving person on the other 
hand is not only declared as attaining heaven but also mysterious 
powers by the merit won by him. 58 Krsna revives the still bom 
child of Abhimanyu by the power of his truthful character 
( satyavrata ). 59 Yudhisfhira’s chariot did not touch ground as a 
result of the merit achieved by his truthfulness. 60 

The concept of truth is made more practical when it is declared, 
“Only that is truth which is beneficial to all creatures.” 61 Bhisma 
declares : “Whenever a lie becomes benedictory for people or 
helps to stop violence, one may even tell a lie, similarly when truth 
leads to violence or any such evil consequence one should avoid 

M Mbh., XII, 166, 6. 
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truth.” 62 In this Bhigma emphasises the philosophy of the result 
of the action as more important than the action itself. Elsewhere 
in the Epic Kr$na also enunciates the same formula about the ideal 
of truth. Acoording to him, “... At the time of marriage, in sexual 
intercourse (maithuna), when somebody’s life is in danger and when 
somebody’s wealth is being stolen—telling a lie is not a sin. A 
lie is also allowed when one’s own wealth is robbed.. . A person 
who does not know this and sticks to truth on all occasions, obtains 
dharma as a result. It is with the ultimate effect in view that 
truth and falsehood are to be evaluated. Only a discrimination 
between truth and falsehood makes a person conversant with 
dharma .” 63 This is the practical reorientation of the ethical concept 
of truth. Krsna narrates two stories to explain the principle. 
The first, deals with the hunter Balaka, who followed unknowingly 
a blind beast, which was the cause of unlimited ravages and killed 
it. He was, therefore, bodily taken to heaven as a great benefactor 
of the people. As against this, the second deals with the religious 
brahmin Kausika by name who, because of his passion for 
truth, revealed to the robbers, where the travellers were hiding 
and thus got them killed at the hands of the robbers near his 
asrama . 

Balaka, when he killed that blind animal, had no intention to 
free the earth of the danger, nor did the brahmin Kausika wanted 
the travellers to be killed. Motive thus did not matter. It is the 
result, which decides whether the act should be regarded as a virtue 
or a sin. 

This practical evaluation of truth deteriorates the high ideal 
that truth is, and makes it purely mercenary. Truth was to be 
spoken, only when it was advantageous either to one’s own self 
or to others, not otherwise. Especially, at a time of crisis, when 
a man’s integrity is tested, the Epic allowed liberty to tell falsehood 
or a white lie. 

However, the good intention of telling a white lie for the benefit 
of others, slowly degenerated into selfishness. Kr$na for instance, 
advised Yudhisthira saying, “If Drona fights even for half a day 
more, then your whole army would be destroyed. So, on this 
occasion you tell a little lie and protect us. At certain times, 
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untruth is better than truth and the man, who tells a lie, does not 
incur a sin.” 64 

The whole Mahabharata war reflects, how this perverted ideal of 
truth dominated Kola’s policy to win the great war. Everything 
is fair in love and war, seems to be the practical ethics. But even 
outside war, truth is diluted by compensation in the form of 
prayascittas . Bhima advises Yudhi^fhira, first to break his promise 
of staying for fourteen years in the forest and then to expiate it by 
sacrifice and gifts, after regaining the kingdom. The prayascitta 
for telling a lie that he suggests is absolutely nominal. “0 king, 
you will be free from the sin of telling a lie if you will offer grass 
to a poor ox, who draws much burden, till he is satisfied.” 65 

The above review of the concept of truth reveals that, though 
held as the highest ethical ideal for an individual and euologised as 
the foundation of dharma, it remained more or less an ideal. 

The characters of the Epics—Yudhi^fhira and Rama—created 
as embodiment of this ideal, show an unforgivable weakness when 
crisis arises and do not refrain from telling white lies. The pre¬ 
vailing tone of the Epic is to cheapen the ideal, by giving it a 
practical turn. The ideal is further conventionalised as a pattern 
of good action fetching merit. Only once it is mentioned that the 
ideal of truth should be upheld for satisfying one’s own conscience. 

Let us now examine the another equally important ethical con¬ 
cept viz. ahimsa or non-violence. 

Ahirhsd : The doctrine of ahimsa is comparatively a late deve¬ 
lopment especially in its aspect of compassion towards animals and 
birds. The vedic as well as the early Epic period both reflect a 
society wherein this aspect of ahimsa is completely absent, the 
society as well as religion both demanding slaughter of animals for 
different purposes, Kane 66 traces the origin of the ethical con¬ 
cepts of pity ( dayd) and ahirhsd to the philosophical doctrine of 
the Atman which is immanent in every individual: That art thou* 
(tat tvarn asi). Though this trend originated during the upanisadie 
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period it was emphasised by the buddhist and the jain philosophy of 
life. The sacrificial religion of the brhamanic society having been 
superseded by the upnisadic philosophy, the doctrine of ahimsa 
came to be easily integrated into the brahmanic ideal of ethics as one 
of the important moral qualities to be developed by an individual. 

This trend was carried on further by the Epics and the smftis 
and very often ahimsa alone, is represented as the essence of 
dharma in the Epics. 67 Bhi$ma in Anusasanaparva 68 declares 
ahimsa to be four-fold. He declares : “A person should neither 
commit hirhsd mentally, vocally or by action; nor should he eat 
meat. We have heard that the learned have declared the mind, 
the speech, and actions as the sources of hiihsd and its defaults as 
established in meat eating. It followed then, that not only the 
physical aspect of hirhsd (violence) as reflected in the slaughter 
of animate, but also the more subtle aspects, such as determination 
to take revenge, or anger or verbal violence like cruel speech 
(vahparusyam) are to be avoided in the practice of ahimsa. 
Hence qualities such as forbearance, sweet speech and quiet 
temperament along with compassion, that allayed physioal violence; 
are emphasised as essential points of saddeara or behaviour of good 
people. 

Tuladhara, goes a step further by emphasising the positive aspect 
of ahimsa , which consisted in doing activities beneficial to other 
creatures and in having a friendly disposition towards everybody 
in all circumstances. This positive designation of ahimsa, denoted 
by the term l abhaya\ is emphasised considerably, because it envis¬ 
ages a new relationship between a person and his surroundings. 
As a direct result of such behaviour, the creatures would respond 
to that person in the same manner and become friendly to him. 
“He fears nobody because he does not frighten any body.’* This 
fearless state is the subtlest psychological benefit, that a person 
-derives by the practice of ahimsa. A person following the path of 
ahimsa, achieves more religious merit than the performance of 
sacrifices, asceticism, giving gifts and such other behaviour 
called dharma. The greatness of this fearless state (abhaya), is 
further indicated by the results gained by other types of religious 
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merits. A person who acquires religious merit by performing 
sacrifices attains heaven, etc., but so great is the merit acquired 
by ‘ abhaya 9 that even gods are puzzled as to which region of heaven 
such a person should attain. An attempt to place ethical qualities 
higher than that of the physical forms of religious behaviour, not 
involving necessarily moral integrity, is quite significant here. 69 

One point to be particularly noted is the comment made by 
Tuladhara about this dharma , being overshadowed by other dharmas 
preached in the vedas, and hence not being properly understood by 
many people. Does this indicate that the vedic sacrificial ritual, 
which involved the slaughter of animals had such a hold on the 
mind of the people, that they found it difficult to understand the 
new concept? 

It is however admitted by the Epic, that it is almost impossible 
to follow this ideal to perfection. Sometimes, somewhere, one is 
bound to hurt somebody, or to kill small insects unseen by the 
naked eye. Dharmavyadha points out to the violence that is 
commited in the normal day to day living and declares : “ Ahimsd 
has been accepted as a great ideal by people, but O best of the 
brahmins, is there anybody on this earth, who does not kill any 
creature ? I think that there is no such person. . * The only 
difference to be found is that the ascetics due to their conscious 
attempts, commit less violence than the others.” 70 

The whole discourse of Dharmavyadha is in support of his own 
profession, which makes hirhsa incumbent upon him, although it 
involves violence. Yet, if observed from a practical point of view, 
it is more or less true. 

The point, which Dharmavyadha intends to make out is, that 
though ahimsd is a great ideal, no one is able to realise it perfectly. 
Even Tuladhara, who declares abhaya to be the one and only dharma 
for perfect behaviour, admits its limit when he defines it as 4 ‘main¬ 
taining one’s self by hurting other creatures in the least possible 
manner.” 71 

The Epic more than once defends violence for the sake of sva- 
dharma , Arjuna tries to convince Yudhisthira that the violence 
committed as svadharma in the Mahabharata war was not a sin, 

•• Mbh.,XII, 254,5-30. 
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, “TA 0 not Bee any being in this world, who 

because as he declares, 1 ao w J ° ... , 

is absolutely non-violent, all strong animals subsist on other 
animals ... Nobody can lire in this world without committmg 
violence”. 72 Like Dharmavyadha, Arjuna seeks to convince 
Yudhi$thira of Mined, generated by the performance his svodharma 
as a ksatriya, to punish evil and kill enemies. Thus, in the Epic, 
ideal of svadharma conflicts with the ideal of ahimsd . 

Svodharma justified hithsd; it was neither a sin nor a moral 
degradation but a duty and a privilege. The philosophy of Gita 
which preaches Arjuna to kill his enemies and thus indulge in 
violence is also to be understood in this light. “When Kr?na 
advises Arjuna to fight, it does not follow that he is supporting 
the validity of warfare.” 73 . Elsewhere, Gita also sets the ideal of 
ahimsd before us in its various descriptions of emancipated soul 
referred to elsewhere. Thus describing a bhalcta, the Lord says, 
“Know him to be one, by whom no one is afraid, nor is he afraid of 
anybody.” 74 In a state of perfect equilibrium as prescribed by 
Gita it is impossible to nourish violence. This tendency of lowering 
the ideal to the level of practicability is all the more visible, when 
we consider the more physical aspect of violence in killing animals 
for the purpose of food and sacrifice. The custom of offering 
beef for dinner to a special guest such 4s a king or a son-in-law, 
or a snataha is upheld in the Epics and dharmasdstras. The 
PandavaB are non-vegetarians. They kill so many forest deer 
during their stay in a forest that they appear in Yudhisfhira’s 
dream and request him not to kill them any more. 75 Of course 
the whole incident is dropped in the critical edition and conse¬ 
quently it loses much of its force, yet it well reflects to what extent 
hsatriyas could indulge in the sports of hunting without qualms 
for the ideal of ahimsd. BhTmsena was so fond of moat that 
special hunters were kept during the Mahabharata war to provide 
him with extra supply of meat. 76 Not^only the ksatriyas but even 
the brahmins partook of meat. 

In the legend of king Kalma$apada it is noted that the brahmin 
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who comes as a guest to his house asks particularly for meat as his 
food, 77 Bhisma himself on one occasion even while declaring 
himself in favour of vegetarianism, declares meat to be the best 
article for food. 4 ‘There is no other food that is as tasty as meat 
especially there is nothing better than meat to rejuvenate the 
wounded, tired, pleasure-seeking and sick persons . . . Meat im¬ 
mediately increases strength, there is no better food than meat.” 78 

Meat was thus not only used freely as an article of food, but 
was also considered an article fit to be used as offering to gods and 
manes. The Araddha offerings and dinner consisted of meat and 
the better the quality of meat the longer the period of satisfaction 
for the ancestors. 79 The Ramayana refers to Sita taking a vow to 
offer one hundred thousand cows, clothes and food to brahmins 
and thousand jars full of wine along with meat to the river Ganga 
when she returned. 80 

Dharmavyadha represents a rather unique philosophy in 
favour of meat eating. “0 dvija , the animals whose meat I sell, 
acquire merit because they satisfy gods, guests, servants and 
manes by their meat. The vegetables, animals, deers and birds 
are created as food, so says the sruti ”. King Sibi of great for¬ 
bearance, went to heaven by offering his meat. In times before 
in the kitchen of king Rantideva 2,000 oxen along with other 
animals were killed and king Rantideva gave that meat, along 
with other food as a gift. He acquired much fame by that. In the 
•sacrifice performed during the four months of the rainy season, 
animals were killed and those animals sanctified by religious 
mantras went to heaven. Again, it is told in the sruti, that Agni 
desires meat, and so brahmins kill animals in the sacrifice. Animals 
thus killed go to heaven. Nobody would have eaten meat if 
Agni would not have desired meat. The sages have formulated 
the following law for meat eating, viz. “That person who eats 
meat always after offering it to gods and manes. ... is considered a 
vegetarian, just as a person who approaches his wife only at the 

77 Mbh., I, 176, 24-35. For other references of meat eating ref. Mbh., II f 
50, 4; II, 4, 1-2, 49, 9; XIII, 115; 208, 11-12; 160, 9, (Bom. Ed.) R£mayai?a 
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time of flu, is considered a celibate. A person who is bent upon 
the path of truth and has renounced kannas should not eat meat.” 81 

As against this the diadactic portions of the Epics contain some 
passages that record sentiments against eating meat, some forbid¬ 
ding it completely, while others partially. Thus, describing the 
ways of behaviour ( saddcara ) the Santiparva declares, “A person 
who has left meat eating should neither eat the meat sanctified by 
the adhvaryu, who knows Yajurveda, nor the meat that is not 
sanctified. Moreover, he should not eat meat which is the remnant 
of a sraddhaJcriyd .” 82 The Anusasanaparva 83 records a long dis¬ 
course on the ahimsa dharma concentrating specially on meat eating. 
The long passage which is clearly against meat eating, is however 
not quite certain whether a person should completely refrain from 
it; and though in various places it admits and grants higher 
religious merit to a person who completely gives up meat, it also 
grants permission to partake of it, if properly sanctified by the 
vedic recitation and eaten as a remnant of either a sacrificial or a 
Srdddha ritual. 

The usual philosophy against meat eating is : “That a person, who* 
eats the flesh of an animal desirous of life, is himself eaten by 
the animal whom he had eaten. O Bharata, the dying animal 
says, Tf I am eaten (mam) I will eat him (sab)’ and that is why 
meat is so called (mamsa) . . . The man who eats the meat of an 
animal, killed or dead, is as good as a killer.” 84 The person 
who buys meat with money, the person who eats meat and the 
person who killed an animal for the sake of meat are all killers. 
Evcn*a person who does not partake of meat himself but supports 
meat eating incurs the blemish and so does a person who supports 
the slaughter of animals. While a person who does not eat meat 
and takes compassion on all the animals is not avenged by them 
and acquires a long life and perfect health. 85 Revealing the merit 
of completely abandoning meat as food, it states : “We have 
heard that the merit acquired by completely abandoning meat as 
a food surpasses the merit acquired by offering gifts of either gold,. 
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cows or land. 86 To illustrate this statement, is quoted the example 
of the king Vasu, who had to fall twice from heaven and reside 
in the nether-world, because ho expressed an opinion in favour of 
meat eating. 87 Yet in the very next chapter it is declared that, 
“A person does not incur any blemish if he eats meat sanctified 
by ceremonies as told in the vedas , because all the animals have 
been created for the sacrifice according to the vedas .” 88 

The hesitant attitude of the Epics towards meat eating can be 
understood, if we keep in mind the fact that the religious practices 
of sacrifice as well the Sraddha ritual had to be reconciled with the 
ideal of non-violence. A compromise is struck by saying, that 
violence committed for religious purpose was no violence at all. 
And meat eating as an offering for religious purpose was not sinful. 
It further created new religious trends like advocacy of abstinence 
from meat on particular days. 89 Meat of certain animals was 
prohibited for the* purpose of eating because they were considered 
inauspicious, as against the meat of others, specially recommended 
for sraddha . 90 Meat was strictly prohibited for a brahmacdri and a 
vanaprastha . 91 Thus the Epic presents a period of transition. 

The Epic also recommends a new kind of yajna where offerings 
consist of vegetables and grains or curds, milk and ghee. A 
brahmin performed a sacrifice in which he offered only vegetables. 
On seeing the brahmin performing such a sacrifice another brahmin 
called Parnada by name took the form of a deer and went to him 
saying, “You have started this karma devoid of ritual and sacred 
recital, so the whole sacrifice would but fetch sin to you.. So, O 
brahmin, offer me in your sacrifice and make it perfect and attain 
heaven.’* On hearing the deer, goddess Savitrl also came there 
and told the brahmin, “O brahmin, sacrifice this animal in the fire 
and offer it to me.” But the brahmin declared that he would not 
kill the deer. The deer requested again but the brahmin would 
not yield. Again the deer came back and started saying, “O 
Satya, please kill me. If I am slaughtered as an offering in the 
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sacrifice, I shall attain heaven. . , I give you a divine sight whereby 
you will be able to behold the apsards and gandharvas yourself.” 
That brahmin saw these heavenly objects and thought that, “I will 
attain heaven by killing animals in the sacrifice.” But by so doing, 
he destroyed all his religious merit. So violence is not benefactory 
for the sacrifice. Then god Dharma, who had appeared as a deer 
to test the brahmin, appeared before that brahmin incarnate and 
made him to perform a sacrifice that was non-violent. “So O 
Yudhi$thira, I tell you the truth that the path of non-violence 
yields to an eternal bliss, while that of violence leads to temporary 
bliss like heaven etc.; and hence is not considered proper for the 
truly learned.” 92 

The fact that the whole story is recast in favour of ahirhsd shows 
clearly that the non-violent sacrificial ritual was being evolved to 
reconcile the old sacrificial ritual with the ethical concept of ahirhsd . 

In a story, 93 Mahabharata clearly records the conflict, that 
arose between the traditional ritualism and the new concept of a 
sacrifice, where non-violence was strictly observed, finally showing 
the triumph of the later ideal over the older. The story reads : 
In ancient times, Indra started a sacrifice and great sages were 
witnessing it. On seeing the animals, brought to the altar, they 
took pity and advised Indra to offer old* seeds because they said 
slaughter of animals in a sacrifice can never be termed dharma. 
Indra however did not consent to this view and a great controversy 
arose as to what should be offered in tho sacrifice; animate beings 
or inanimate objects. After a prolonged discussion on this topic 
they approached king Vasu and asked his opinion in the matter. 
King Vasu, without considering the strength of the ascetics, 
declared, that one can use any available thing for the sacrificial 
offering. As he gave a false judgment, he was thrown into the 
nether-worlds. 

The tussle between the sages and Indra, is however finally decided 
in favour of the sages in another story that follows. The sage 
Agastya performed a sacrifice lasting for twelve years in which 
nothing but old seeds were offered. Indra offended by this, did 
not send rain for twelve years. So the sages were confused, as to 
how the sacrifice, in which only food was offered as gift would last 
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for twelve years if it did not rain. Agastya declared that he 
had decided to perform his sacrifice with seeds and he would 
do it by mentally offering the seeds, when the grains were 
not available. He also declared that the merit acquired by 
asceticism was so great that he could summon all the grains 
available in the world and could himself become Indra and 
protect the world. But the assembled sages advised him not to 
waste his merit and asked him to continue his non-violent 
sacrifice. Indra afraid of the ascetic merit of Agastya, sent 
rain and pleased the sage. 

The final deprecation of sacrifice is found, when Yudhisthira’s 
great aSvamedha sacrifice is run down by a mangoose. 94 When 
the great aSvamedha sacrifice was completed, a green eyed mangoose 
who was golden on one side, declared from his hole, “0 kings, this 
sacrifice ie not eqivalent to the merit acquired by the gift of one 
pound of porridge given by a brahmin of Kuruksetra.” Being 
surprised at this speech, everybody asked him why he censured 
the great sacrifice, which had satisfied everybody. The mangoose 
then, narrated the stoty of a brahmin, who stayed with his wife, 
son and daughter-in-law in Kuruksetra and subsisted upon picking 
up grains from the field and eating them once, when the sixth 
part of the day remained. Once, in a famine, when it was difficult 
to obtain grains and the whole family had already missed one meal, 
the brahmin managed to get a pound of barley with great difficulty. 
They prepared porridge with this and offered it to gods and then 
divided it into four equal parts. At the very moment a biahmin 
guest came to their place. After due introduction the brahmin 
offered his part to the guest, but it did not satisfy the guest’s 
hunger. The other members of the family then, in turn offered 
their shares, with much pleasure. The brahmin guest, who was 
Dharma himself, thereupon bestowed the boon of attaining heaven 
upon the brahmin family. The mangoose, was transformed into 
gold only on one side when he smelled that porridge; he visited 
many other big sacrifices, including this aSvamedha, to transform 
the remaining half into gold but he did not succeed. So saying, 
the mangoose disappeared. 

This new concept of ahimsa also affected the administration of 
justice. Capital punishment is disfavoured according to this 

94 Mbh., XIV, 90 ff. {Bom. Ed.) 
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ideal. The Santiparva narrates a dialogue between a father and a 
son wherein this problem of introducing non-violence in justice and 
abolition of capital punishment is discussed. In reply to a doubt 
expressed by King Yudhi$thira as to how a king would be able to 
protect his subjects, if he does not punish anybody, Bhi$ma narrates 
the following discussion between Dyumatsena and Satyavana. 
The latter on seeing some convicts being conducted to the gallows 
on command of his father, said: “If to kill anybody would be 
considered a dharma then dharma would be adharma and vice 
versa. So it is not dharma to declare death punishment.’’ His 
father tried to convince him that punishment to culprits was the 
only proper way to give justice as there would otherwise be anar¬ 
chy. But Satyavana opposes the death punishment and suggests 
three alternatives. Firstly, the culprit should, as far as possible, be 
forgiven on confession that he would not commit any further crimes; 
secondly, he must be handed over to a brahmin for improving his 
behaviour and if he does not obey the commands of that brahmin 
then he may be punished with imprisonment, etc. in accordance 
with the degree or nature of crime; and thirdly, if death punishment 
is inevitable, the convicts should be offered as offerings in a sacrifice 
so that they might attain heaven. 95 No conclusion is reached 
and the discourse ends with Dyumatseha’s opinion that order 
should be established at any cost. The punishment should how¬ 
ever, be in accordance with the age and ability of the culprit 
and circumstances in which he committed the offence. The king 
should further behave compassionately towards the culprits, in 
giving judgment. This new principle in the administration of 
justice advocating sympathy and consideration, in substitution 
of the old code of ‘eye for an eye and tooth for a tooth’ is significant 
in the development of ethics. 

The suggestion of offering convicts sentenced to death as offerings 
in a sacrifice leads us to the much controversial problem of the 
prevalence of human sacrifice. The Santiparva includes human 
beings in the fist of sacrificial offerings 96 and this list is corroborated 
by a similar list in the Taittiriya samhita 97 as referred to by 
Kane. Besides, the Epics contain legends regarding human saorifice. 
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The IJamayana 98 narrates the famous legend of Sunahsepa dating 
■back to Rgveda according to which, he is bought by a king to be 
offered in a sacrifice in place of the asvamedha horse, stolen by 
Indra. The Mahabharata" describes the sacrifice performed by 
a king Somaka, in which he offers his only son Jantu as offering 
in order to get a hundred sons, according to the advice of his 
purohita . Jantu is offered as a bali, and as a result hundred sons 
are obtained by the king. But as a result of the act of killing a 
son, the king as well as the purohita are condemned to hell for 
expiation. After due expiation they attain heaven. Jarasandha, 
the king of Magadha, also intended to perform a human 
sacrifice. 100 

The human sacrifice, must have been performed at some remote 
period but in the Epic times, an unfavourable public opinion to¬ 
wards this practice was unmistakably shown. 

The wider connotation of the word ahirksd included abstinence 
from hirksd performed verbally as well as mentally. Accordingly 
anger, jealousy etc. were the mental manifestations of hirhsd, while 
harsh speech etc. were the verbal manifestations of himsd. We may 
now examine these concepts of ahirksd in greater details. 

Anger : Anger is considered one of the inborn vices of human 
nature along with desire and greed, the conquest of which leads to 
control of the senses. Lord K$na in giving the description of 
a sthitaprajna describes the origin of vices from one another. 101 
Sanatsujata in enumerating the elemental twelve vices in a person, 
places anger at the head of the list. 102 Kama and krodha are 
considered as the root of all evil desires and actions that follow 
them. In the Gita, Arjuna asks the Lord, “Now impelled by what, 
does this man commit sin even involuntarily, as though driven 
by force. The Lord replies, “it is hdma and krodha begotten of 
the element of rajas. Insatiable and grossly wicked, know these 
to be the inborn enemies, of people. 103 In the narration of the 
dsuri sampad that leads to destruction, anger is included. 104 Pride 

88 Ramayapa, Balakapda, 61, 8 ff. 
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and anger, declares the Santiparva are two great enemies of human 
beings. 106 

A perfect development of individual’s character could be achieved 
only by conquering all these overpowering vices. The perfect 
conquest would be achieved by a person, who would keep an un¬ 
disturbed temperament and preserve calmness even if any unto¬ 
ward thing is done to him by somebody. Brahma declares that 
person to be great, who does not harm anybody even though he 
himself is harmed. 106 Sukra advises his haughty daughter Deva- 
yani to subdue her anger. “That human being, who bears ever 
with patience the taunting speech of others, has won everything. 
He who bridles his rising anger, like a steed, is called a leader 
by the good; not he who pulls at the horse’s reins. He who 
drives forth his rising anger by absence from anger, O Devayani 
has overcome this all. He who holds ill humour in check, he who 
calmly bears evil reports, and he when himself tormented, does not 
torment, such a one is indeed a vessel of profit. A person performs 
sacrifice every month for a hundred years, without being tired, 
and another person is not angered by anything. Of the two, the 
latter is greater.” 107 Yayati advised his son Yadu: “If somebody 
rebukes you, you, should not return his manner, but should pocket 
the insult because the anger of the shoft-tempered person burns 
himself while the merit goes to one, who suffers silently.” The 
definition of saddcara also emphasises this point. 108 And the 
conquest of anger, is considered one of the requisite qualities of a 
forest dweller as well as a sanyasin. A brahmin was also supposed 
to have controlled his anger. Visvamitra, who by a severe penance 
tried to become a brahmin, lamented his short temper when due to 
anger, he cursed the apsard Rambha sent by Indra to guile him. and 
determines to conquer henceforward all his senses to be a brahmin. 100 
The brahmin Kausika also repents his rash action of burning a 
bird to ashes through his anger when the chaste woman teaches 
him that a brahmin to be a true brahmin should conquer anger. 110 
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The Mahabharata presents the ideal of Vasistha describing him 
thus, “That Vasistha, had conquered lust and anger by asceticism 
and had controlled his senses.” That sage had controlled his 
anger so much that he did not destroy the family of Kausika in 
spite of Visvamitra’s bad behaviour towards him and in spite of 
his son’s death at the hands of the former. 111 He rather 
desired to end his own life. He also obliged King Kalma^apada 
who had eaten his hundred sons by bestowing a son upon him, and 
discouraged his grandson from taking revenge upon his enemies 
who had killed his father. 112 

In the Epic narrative, however both, brahmins and ascetics, are 
found to be the most short-tempered people. On finding the slight¬ 
est breach in conduct or on infliction of a pettiest insult a person 
is cursed. As a matter of fact the story of the Mahabharata starts 
from a curse inflicted upon king Parlksita for disturbing a sage’s pen¬ 
ance. Similarly, Pandu gets cursed because he unknowingly killed 
a sage, who was enjoying the sexual act in the form of a deer. Cya- 
vana gets enraged at Sukanya’s playful activity, which blinded him 
and stops the excretory function of her father’s army. The offence 
may not always be as serious as described above where losing a 
life or disabling a limb is concerned. Even a small impudence on 
the part of a king like Kalma$apada who did not give way to sage 
Sakti because he was a brahmin and had a right over the road, 
invited a curse. So did King Lomapada, who refused to give a 
brahmin something formerly offered to him. Because of this, it 
did not rain in his kingdom for twelve years and along with the 
king who had actually committed the offence all his subjects had 
to suffer. Sage Jaratkaru abandoned his wife at the slightest 
offence; her offence being, a reminder to perform his daily duties. 
So does Uttunka, who curses king Pausya for serving him with 
impure food with a hair inside it. The idiosyncracies of Durvasa, 
whose marked characteristic was short temper and who specialised 
in cursing is too well known. As he himself puts it, “Who would 
welcome I>urvasa in one’s house-hold as a guest ? Because 
with the slightest of fault he grows angry. He is the most 
short-tempered person amongst all creatures. Who would be ready 
to accommodate me with this fame ? Yet if there is any person 
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who would do so he should be careful not to offend me”. 113 

While denouncing anger so often and so sharply the Epics 
•declare: “Wrath of a brahmin is like a fire, which burns not only 
the offender but also its family.” 114 “The poison in the form of a 
brahmin’s wrath is even more deadly than that of a black serpent 
because there is n? remedy for it.” 115 The Vanaparva of the 
Mahabharata truly declares, “Great is the anger of the great souled 
ones, and great is also their favour. It was the wrath of a brahmin 
that made waters of the ocean salty, the fire in the form of the 
wrath of the sages of the Dandaka forest is still burning there and 
does not die out. The fierce and cruel demon Vatapi was digested 
by Agastya. Much is heard about the powers of such great 
brahmins”. 116 

Of course all these accounts of brahmin’s wrath, and their claim 
to supremacy over other varnas due to their supposed power of 
afflicting curses on people who offended them, are indeed exagger¬ 
ated braggings of a priestly class which tried to establish its supre¬ 
macy thereby. What amuses one is, in its enthusiasm to push 
forward its own cause, the priestly class contradicted their moral 
integrity which was said to be the basis of their social supremacy. 
The Epic writer, who seems to be conscious of the perversion of 
ethics, criticises those claims of the priestly class : “Those, who 
use their power acquired by penance in destroying others, ruin 
themselves as well as their ancestors, who do not get heaven”. 117 
Sage Samika denounces the action of his son !§rngi saying, “A 
person should not be cursed. A brahmin’s attribute is ksama”. 11 * 
Yet this is a far cry in the wilderness of Epic realities and 
aspirations. 

Elsewhere the Epic teaches a proper equilibrium between the 
qualities of ksama and anger. King Bali asked his father Prahlada, 
“O father, what is best, ksama or a fiery temper ?” Prahlada 
said, “0 son, neither a fiery temper nor the quality of forbearance 
is always good.” Then he describes the faults incurred by excessive 

113 Mbh., XIII, 159 ff.; also cf. XIII, 52 (Bom. Ed.); V, 15-16. 

114 Mbh., I, 78. 

116 Mbh., XIII, 159, 33 (Bom. Ed.) 

116 Mbh.,Ill, 197, 24-27. 

117 Mbh., I, 170, 19-21. 

118 Mbh., I, 37, 27. 
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indulgence in both. A person who is too much forgiving is not 
respected by anybody—not even his wife, who readily goes astray 
<lue to the lack of proper check on her, while a person who indulges 
in too much of anger invites agony, hatred, loss of wealth, and 
indifference from other people and enemies.” So Prahl&da advises 
to strike a proper balance between the two. Then he enumerates 
those circumstances in which a forgiving attitude should be adopted, 
“A person who has obliged you formerly should be forgiven in 
spite of a great offence on his part; and so must be a foolish person, 
who commits an offence because all are not learned enough to 
understand what they are doing. But those persons, who know¬ 
ingly commit a crime and then try to minimise it by declaring 
that they had done it in ignorance, should be killed even for the 
most minor offenoe. Again, a person who repeatedly commits a 
crime should be killed. The learned declare that crime forgivable, 
which is done unknowingly, after a due investigation of the circum¬ 
stances in which it was committed. A person can destroy both a 
person of a fierce as well as a tender temperament, but that should 
be used only after a due consideration of one’s strength, time and 
place because, without a proper consideration of these factors, 
no aim is achieved. Sometimes criminals should be forgiven in 
consideration of people’s opinion also. These are the circum¬ 
stances in which a person should be forgiven.” 119 The advice is 
meant for kings, who had to look after the law and order and this 
concession of using anger is granted with a view to the proper 
performance of duty. 

Apart from royalty, ordinary ksatriyas also were expected to show 
a fiery temper. This follows from Draupadi’s advice to Yudhi^thira. 
“There cannot be a ksatriya, who is devoid of anger, the ksatriya, 
who does not show his wrath (tejas) at the proper time, is vanquish¬ 
ed by all the creatures . . . While a ksatriya , who cannot forgive at 
a proper time, also becomes unpopular”. The general impression 
upon the reader however is, that the Epic obviously sides the 
views of Draupadi and Bhimasena advocating the propriety of 
.anger as against Yudhisfhira’s idealistic insistence upon ksamd. 

Jealousy: Jealousy is also run down by the didactic portion 
<jf the Epic. Amongst the virtues to be developed by a person 
* ansuyata —not envying anybody—takes a principal place. The 
Mbh.,III, 29, 6; also cf. XII, 56, 39 ff. 
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Epics regard it as a human weakness and declares it as a universal 
vice. Those who have nothing are jealous of those who possess 
something. 120 Many catastrophies like the banishment of Rama 
for fourteen years are the result of such jealousy. Especially in a 
polygamous society the jealousy of the co-wives is common. Inst¬ 
ances of rivalry of co-wives are to be seen between Sarmistha and 
Devayani, 121 which led to the infliction of a curse on Yayati; Kunti 
who refuses to teach mantras to Madrl 122 —lest she may produce 
more sons than she has, the enmity between Kadru and Vinata 124 
which led to the destruction of the whole sarpa tribe in the form of 
sarpasatra, and even of the bird co-wives Jarita and Lapita. 124 
And hence the Epic writer advises women, “In the w'orld beyond 
the woman’s interest is hurt by keeping relations with a person 
other than her husband, while jealousy of a co-wife hurts them in 
this world.” Eurther, it is said “This (jealousy) produces in the 
mind of both (husband and wife) a desire to take revenge and 
tortures them. Even Arundhatl who was otherwise of pure vows 
and famous in this world, was suspicious about Vasisfha who was 
devoted to her and remained indifferent to him. Hence amongst 
the bunch of stars called saptarsi, she looks as if hidden, trying 
to spy over her husband’s movements”. 125 The women of royal 
circles which were famous for their polygamous tendencies, seem 
to maintain a special sulking room (krodhdgdra) to express their 
anger that ensue from this feeling of jealousy. This is evident 
from the case of Kaikeyi who prompted by her maid created a scene, 
to achieve her purpose of installing her own son on the throne and 
retired to the special room reserved for sulking, in a dress express¬ 
ing anger. 126 

Not only women but even males were a victim of this feeling. 
A brahmin who could overcome jealousy in regard to his wife was 
considered great. Sage Sudarsana could conquer death because 
he bore no jealousy towards the guest who asked for his wife. 122 

120 Mbh., XII, 112* 58-59. 

121 Mbh., I, 70 ff. 

122 Mbh., I, 115, 22-24/ 

128 Mbh., I, 18. 

124 Mbh., I, 224, 10-11, 25. 

126 Mbh., I, 224, 26-29. 

128 Ramayaua, II* 9-10. 

127 Mbh., XIII, 2; XIII, 104, 130 (Bom. Ed.) 
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This is corroborated by the reflections of Gautama when he repents 
the orders he has given to his son for killing his wife. “The sages 
declare that it is due to jealousy that all miseries arise and it is due 
to this jealousy that I am sunk in the sea of misery”. 128 

Speech : Evil speech and censure was the verbal manifesta¬ 
tions of the spirit of violence and hence the epic emphasises the 
fact that one must control speech at all times. Speech should 
not be harsh or cruel but it should be essentially sweet and pleasing. 
In a dialogue between Indra and Brhaspati 129 the advantages 
gained by sweet speech are mentioned. “A person attains great 
fame thereby. He becomes a great favourite of people. . . On the 
contrary, a person, who sits without speaking a single word and is 
always cross, becomes the target of the anger of all creatures. 
Just as vegetables prepared without spices are not relished by 
anybody, so do gifts unaccompanied by sweet speech are not ad* 
mired by anybody. While a person, who takes away everything 
■with a pleasant tongue captivates everybody, so a king who lules 
people, should as far as possible follow this principle of sweet speech. 
Thereby he reaps the best of the fruits, and people under him also 
are not displeased. There is no other action in this world which 
can equal the merit of a person who always speaks a sweet and 
attractive tongue.” Elsewhere, sweet speech and an apparent 
absence of anger are openly advocated as useful for ensnaring a 
powerful enemy to captivity. 130 The real principle of non¬ 
violence is perhaps echoed by a single verse in the Santiparva which 
recommends : “One must speak truth, should not censure any¬ 
body and should not be curt.” 131 Gita enumerates control of 
speech as a sattvika tapas. 132 

The smrti writers make vdkparusya —evil speech—a social crime 
instead of a vice. 133 Brhaspati divides vdkparusya into three 
categories; the lowest (i.e. when the country, caste or family of a 
person is abused, or sinfulness is ascribed without specifying any 
act), madhyama (declaring that the abuser will have sexual inter¬ 
im Mbh., XII, 266, 51. 

129 Mbh., XII, 85* 3-11; cf. Manu II, 159, 63; IV, 184-185; VI, 47-48, 

Mbh., XII, 104v 7-10; I, 82, 11-13; XII, 216, 10-12; XIII, 215, 10-12 
(Bom. Ed.) 

i* 1 Mbh., XII, 208,9-11. 

Gft&, XVII, 15. 
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course with the mother or sister of the abused or ascribing the 
commission of minor sins to the abused), and gravest (charging 
him with taking forbidden food or drink or mercilessly exposing 
or ascribing the grave sins to a person). 184 Manu prescribes fine 
in degrees according to var&a for slander in public and establishes 
a regular system to decide the degrees of such crimes. 186 

One should not praise one's own self because it leads one to pride. 
Narada in a discourse to sage Galava points out the pitfalls of self- 
praise. “Those persons who are themselves full of vices, censure 
other people by pointing out blemishes in them. Such persons 
advise others, but consider themselves to be superior to other great 
persons as they have lost all their judgement because of pride. 
But a person who neither finds faults with anybody nor praises his 
own self attains the highest reality by acquiring all the virtues.” 13 * 
He further illustrates his speech by the instances of the flowers 
and the sun who, never advertise themselves, but are well-known 
for their service—thus emphasising the fact that a quality need 
not be proclaimed. It shines out by itself. Emphasis is here 
on modesty as opposed to pride. Pride accentuates ego, so absence 
of pride ( nirabhimanata ) is an essential quality of good moral 
conduct. The story of sage Makananka, who became proud of his 
asceticism tries to illustrate this point. 137 Other instances of 
proud ascetics humiliated by ordinary people are those of sage 
Jajali 138 who became proud of his quality of non-violence in rearing 
two birds in his matted hair and the brahmin Kausika, 139 who was 
proud of his purity as a brahmin. Kings Yayati and Bali fell from 
their high position due to the pride that they had for the good 
action^ they performed. 140 The instance of Yayati indicates that 
pride is already raised to the category of a sin which leads to des¬ 
truction of religious merit and ultimate ruin of a person. This is 
also suggested by the beautiful fable of the reeds that do not get 
washed away in the powerful flow of the Ganges because they 

134 P. V. Kane, History of DharmSastras, p. 511. 

Manu, VIII, 267-277. 

134 Mbh., XII, 276, 25-27. 

I 3 ? Mbh., Ill, 83, 16 fif. 

I*® Mbh., XII, 253,38-44. 

!»• Mbh., Ill, 197. 

140 Mbh., I, 83; cf. XII, 91,24 ff. and Ramayaoa 1, xxxi p. 43 trans. 
Griffith; Manu, VII, 39-42. 
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know how to bend in modesty unlike the big trees too proud to 
bend. 141 

Dama : The licentious behaviour of the Epic characters on the 
one hand, and the ethical preachings of the didactic portions on 
the other, necessitated the stress laid upon dama —the quality of 
self-control. It is declared as the only dharma. It constitutes 
daivl 8ampad. It is said in the Epics : “Control of senses [dama) 
is the only welfare of an individual and more so of a brahmin 
Dama enhances refulgence, and purity and it is due to dama that a 
person becomes completely sinless and attains Brahman . There 
is no dharma higher than dama in this world, so have we heard, 
because all religious (dhdrmika) people appreciate dama. A person 
acquires great religious merit by controlling the senses and becomes 
happy in this world as well as the other . . . The learned say, control 
of senses is the best vow for all the four dsramas. That person is 
fully controlled, in whom are visible the qualities of forbearance, 
patience, impartiality, truth, simplicity, victory over senses, clever¬ 
ness, modesty, shyness (lajja), seriousness, benevolence, peace, con* 
tentment, sweet speech, mercy on creatures and lack of jealousy. 
O King of the Kuru family, a person who is controlled worships 
the elders, is merciful and renounces vices like slander, discontent, 
false speech, false praise, desire, anger, pride, unmannerliness, self- 
praise, jealousy and insult. Again that person is above censure 
who is unattached to any sort of pleasure, who does not envy any¬ 
body and who never flows like a sea.” 142 

Here it can be seen that instead of remaining altogether indiffe¬ 
rent to the society, a person who has controlled the senses, has to 
develop qualities of positive behaviour. Such a person, in spite 
of the detachment he has developed towards society, has to perform 
his duty, to set an example of perfect behaviour to other people. 
Bhi^ma also emphasises the same point when he says, “0 Bharata, 
why should a person who possesses the qualities necessary for dama 
and has a perfect control over the senses, go to forest ? What 
would a person, who does not possess dama and has not conquered 
the senses, would achieve ? The place where a ddnta (a restrained 
individual) resides is itself like a forest or a hermitage.” 143 

141 Mbh., XII, 113 ff. 

142 Mbh., XII, 154, 6 ff.; cf. XII, 156, 12. 

148 Mbh., XII, 154, 34; Gita II, 55. 
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Elsewhere in the Mahabharata dama is described to be of eighteen 
types consisting in the avoidance of eighteen vices. They are des¬ 
cribed as follows, “Faithlessness in action to be performed and not 
to be performed, falsehood, to find fault with good people, passion, 
greediness for money, desire (for worldly objects), anger, despair, 
trstyd, avarice ( lobha ), complaining nature (paisunya), jealousy 
(matsara), violence, melancholia, sluggishness in doing good actions, 
forgetfulness of one’s duty, censure of other people, self praise or 
over-confidence. A person who is free from all these vices is called 
controlled (danta)”. 144 Instead of describing positive moral virtues 
that a person had to cultivate to be self controlled, avoidance of 
vices or negative virtues are emphasised. 

This quality of restraint over senses, was of course, difficult to 
achieve. Arjuna puts forward his difficulty before Kr?na, saying, 
“Fickle is the mind and to restrain it is as difficult as to curb the 
wind.” 145 Kr§na suggests light type of yogic practices as a remedy 
for this. The rigorous ascetic practices are clearly disapproved. 
This is obvious from the instances of Jajali and the brahmin 
Kausika, whose yogic powers are subdued by the merits of those, 
like Dharmavyadha and Tuladhara who have a high moral charac¬ 
ter and perform their svadharma for the benefit of people. 

To conclude a close examination of the ethical concepts as pre¬ 
sented by the Epics, show a wide gap between the didactic idealism 
and the actual practice of people. This is reflected in tbe com¬ 
promise made between the ideal and the practice. The ideal is 
often made practicable at the cost of its intrinsic value. Nlti 
(polity) always takes precedence over pure ethics and hence the 
evaluation of ethical concepts is made in terms of the benefit that 
arises out of it, either for an individual or for the society. The 
action, whether ethical or unethical is often justified, if its effect 
is good. 


Mbh„ V, 43, 23-25. 
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ETHICAL DEVELOPMENT (3) 

The ethical development as traced in the Epics, was also effect¬ 
ed by the new religious trends that were gradually introduced as 
a part of Hinduism. These trends culminated in the practical 
aspect of dharma, as differentiated from its subtle ethical principles. 
They were mainly the practice of fasting, giving gifts ( dana ) and 
visiting places of pilgrimage (tlrthaydtrd ); introduced not only as 
acts fetching religious merit and yielding heaven after death, 
but sometimes as acts, the merit accrued by performing which 
surpassed even that accrued by sacrificial acts. 

These practices were mainly introduced to simplify the otherwise 
complicated sacrificial routine. Ordinary people had no means to 
satisfy their urge to achieve religious merit. Ethically it was 
satisfied by the teaching of Gita, which declared the performance 
of svadharma in all stations of life as the best dharma leading to 
heaven. On the religious plane, it was satisfied by these new 
practices. 

Originally introduced as alternative practices and as such sub¬ 
ordinated to sacrificial cult, their simplicity made them immensely 
popular and they superseded even the divine sacrificial cult. The 
Epics usually trace the origin of these practices to some sage of 
mythical antiquity. They propagated these religious traditions 
for the benefit of ordinary people, who could not take advantage 
of the more complicated practices, as advocated by the brahmins, 
because of lack of funds. 

Fasting : The Epics and the puraTias give much importance 
to fasting, as the simplest of the ascetic practices leading to the 
control of one of the senses. In the Anusasanaparva (Ch. 107) 
Bhisma narrates to Yudhisthira, how the sage Angiras preached 
in days of yore, the ritual of fasting as an equal of the sacrificial 
ritual. Then he proceeds to describe the various types of lasts 
and merits obtained thereby. 

It would be tedious to translate the whole chapter which is 
clearly a very late interpolation, but the following facts are clear 
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from it. Firstly, that fasting did not always mean absolute absti¬ 
nence of food. It may mean abstinence from a certain type of 
food for a particular time or of certain food on a particular day, 
at a particular time. Secondly, the merit obtained by fasting con¬ 
sisted of the various types of heavens and the material pleasures 
offered there. 

Thus it is declared “that a person who eats only once every five 
days, offers oblations in the sacrificial fire, is void of greed, speaks 
truth, worships the brahmins, observes non-violence, is not jealous 
and does not commit any sin, obtains the fruit of performing 
the dvada&aha sacrifice. Moreover that person ascends a palatial 
building, refulgent like gold and the sun, with a banner of swan 
and stays there for fifty one padma years. 1 Here along with 
fasting, ethical qualities also are considered essential for obtaining 
the religious merit of the sacrifice, as well as the particular heavenly 
mansion described above. 

Various moral qualities are also declared to be the consequence 
of the observance of fast. Thus it is declared that, “a person who 
for three years takes his meals only once and cohabits only with his 
wife, becomes truthful, generous, attached to the brahmins, broad¬ 
minded (not jealous), tolerant, with controlled senses, and abso¬ 
lutely void of anger.” 2 

Fasting as an ascetic practice, fetching religious merit, is allowed 
to the two lower varnas, viz., vaisyas and sitdras only to certain 
extent. Yudhi§thira asks Bhi$ma, “0 Grand-father, please toll me 
whether the vows (vratas) and fasts are meant for all the varnas .. ” 
Bhi^ma’s reply is both, confusing and amusing. He says, “The 
writers of sastras have declared that brahmins and ksatriyas should 
observe fasts for three nights. Some vaisyas and sudras fast for 
two or three nights, but they do not obtain any merit out of it, 
because a vaiSya and a sudra should fast only for two nights, so 
say the sastras. No person, who is conversant with dharma has 
prescribed fasting for three days for the vaisyas and the sudras”* 

It seems that with the popularity of fasting as an ascetic or 
religious practice, the length of the period of fast must have in¬ 
creased. A fast lasting for a very long duration is given the special 

» Mbh., XIII, 107, 22-26 (Bom. Ed.) 

* Mbh., XIII, 107, 9-11 (Bom. Ed.) 
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name of anaiana . The Mahabharata declares, “A person who 
dies while performing the anasana is freed from all sins, attains all 
desires, and obtains all the merits.” 4 

This practice, though sanctioned by the smrti and though under¬ 
taken in rare extreme cases, must have been opposed by the in¬ 
tellectuals, who emphasised higher ethical principles as a source of 
eternal happiness and not bodily mortifications. The Gita declares: 
“0 Arjuna, neither a person who eats too much nor one, who eats 
nothing; neither a person who sleeps too much nor one who does 
not sleep at all, is fit to be a yogi, but a person who is balanced in 
diet, action and sleep attains that yoga which destroys his un¬ 
happiness.” 5 Emphasis on mere mechanical and formal method 
of fasting is discredited as against the moderate practices of at¬ 
taining control over senses. The Dhammapada also registers its 
objection against the brahmanic practice of excessive fasting. 4 

In spite of these protests, the practice of fasting has been very 
popular and has survived even to these days amongst the Hindus. 
Certain days like the eleventh day of every paksa in the Hindu 
month are considered specially earmarked for the purpose of 
fasting. The practice of fasting is especially popular with the 
Jains, who are famous for their strict fasts as compared to the 
Hindus. Fasts of long durations are also still undertaken by the 
Jains as a sort of ascetic practice ( tapas) to obtain merit. 

Fasting is also described as a purificatory rite, in the various ex¬ 
piations by the Epics as well as the smrtis. The duration of the 
fasting period varied according to the gravity ol the sin to be 
expiated. Thus, an expiation called hrcchracdndrayaTjxi , prescribed 
for adultery with another’s wife, consisted of eating as many 
morsels as the date of the Hindu month. The morsels increased 
in the bright half and decreased in the dark half, till on the no moon 
day, one was to go without food. 

Tirthayatra. Pilgrimage in India is a later phenomenon. It is 
not referred to, in the IJgveda or the brahmanas, even when 
particular sanctity is attached to rivers like Saraswati. 7 Even 
Manu (VIII, 92) regards visits to the Ganges or Kuruk?etra as 

* Mbh., XIII, 106, 61 ff. (Bom. Ed.) 

* Gita, VI, 16-17. 

* Sacred Books of the Easfy vol. X, 21. 

7 A. Barth; Religions of India, p. 62. 
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comparatively unimportant. Gautama, however declares that, “All 
mountains, all rivers, holy lakes, places of pilgrimage, the dwelling 
of fsis, cowpens and the temples of the gods are places which 
destroy sin.” 8 

The origin of the practice of visiting places of pilgrimage may 
be the outcome of absorption of local cults in brahmanic religion. 9 
Tlrthayatraparva of the Vanaparva of the Mahabharata, in which 
the various tlrthas and their importance along with the religious 
merit attached to them are described, seems to be a later inter¬ 
polation. This is a clear indication of the view that pilgrimage as 
a religious duty must have been recognised some time after the 
Christian era. The frequent descriptions of the various tlrthas , and 
the frequency with which the personalities in the Epics are made 
to visit them, clearly suggest that by the time of the final edition 
of the Epic, tlrtkaydtrd must have been a very popular practice. 

The practice of pilgrimage as a religious creed, is introduced in 
the Epic, by Sage Pulastya 10 , as a secret practice, which only the 
great sages know and which fetches even greater religious merit 
than the performance of big sacrifices. In introducing this religi¬ 
ous creed, Pulastya makes it clear that the practice of pilgrimage 
was for those people, who could not afford to perform the various 
sacrificial rites. 

In the subsequent verses and chapters, at first Pulastya and 
then Dhaumya describe the various tlrthas or holy places to the 
Pandava king Yudhisthira, who felt' bitter about Arjuna’s departure 
and wanted to go away somewhere else to forget him. The des¬ 
cription of one tlrtha after the other is made more or less on geogra¬ 
phical lines. 11 But it can be noted, that alpiost all the places are 
either of legendary or of historical importance and perhaps it is 
for this reason, that it is considered a place worth visiting. Again, 
a simple visit to these places is not enough. A person should 
perform some religious act fetching merit at that particular place. 
These acts mostly consisted in giving gifts, or taking a bath, or 
fasting, or even the performance of yajna. Sometimes a particular 
confluence of the various ndksatras is considered very important 

* Gautama, XIV, 14. 

• Encyclopedia of Religion & Ethics, Vol. X, p. 24. 

10 Mbh., Ill, 82 (Bom. Ed.) 
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and sacred for a visit to a particular holy place of pilgrimage. 

Specific tlrtka8 like Pu$kara, the river Ganga and the Kuruk$etfa 
are considered specially holy and simply a desire to visit these 
places destroys the sins of a person. 12 Thus, it is declared: “All 
tlrtha8 are equally important in the satyayuga. In the tretd, Pu$kara 
is considered more important; in the dvapara Kurukgetra is consi¬ 
dered meritorious and in the kali age the Ganges. One should 
perform tapas in Pu^kara; give gifts on Mahalaya; should enter 
fire in Malaya tlrtha and should embrace death on the Bhpgutunga 
mountain.” 13 

The religious merit acquired by the visit to these various holy 
places of pilgrimage and the performance of the various meritorious 
acts, also differed according to the importance attached to the 
place and the action performed therein. Thus, if a bath would 
obtain heaven in one place, at another place it would fetch a celes¬ 
tial plane, or a company of apsaras or simply a merit equal to the 
performance of asvamedha. Again, if it was specially meritorious 
to take a bath in one place, in the other fasting would be more 
important and oblations to ancestors in the third. 

Along with the sanctity attached to the visits of these holy 
places, an equal importance is attached to the ethical standard 
achieved by the person who visits them. Thus, in the beginning 
of his discourse about the secret doctrine of the pilgrimage, Pulastya 
makes it very clear that a visit to a sacred place is of any value, 
only if a person is pure in heart and full of faith. In a discussion 
about the merit obtained through a visit to these places, be 
declares : “Only that person can enjoy the merit acquired through 
a visit to the sacred place whose hands, feet, mind, knowledge, 
tapas and fame, all these are well controlled. One who does not 
ask, but accepts only that, which is given to him, obtains the 
religious merit by visiting various places of pilgrimage. Again, 
one who avoids hypocrisy, is non-indulgent in worldly affairs while 
on a pilgrimage, eats less and is of controlled senses, acquires the 
religious merit of visiting a tirtha . Again, O king, one who enter¬ 
tains no anger, who is always truthful and who is tolerant towards 
all the creatures, obtains the fruits of pilgrimage.” 14 

12 Mbh., Ill, 82, 32. 

13 Mbh., Ill, 85, 90-91. 

14 Mbh., Ill, 82> 9-11 (Bom. Ed.) 
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Perhaps, to increase the popularity of the new religious trend 
of tlfthayatra , in some passages, ethics is sacrificed to religion; 
and a dip in a particular river, or death on a particular mountain 
is supposed to destroy all the sins of a person, leading him to heaven. 
The Epic declares: “Even if a person has committed hundreds 
of sins, by taking a bath in the water of Ganga, all these sins are 
destroyed like a log of wood, being destroyed in the fire.” 15 This 
belief has such a stronghold on popular mind that even to this 
day pilgrims flock to holy places of pilgrimage to wash their sins 
and in periodical festivals like the Kumbha festival, there are big 
stampedes in which hundreds of people are killed. 

Gifts : Right from the earliest epochs of the Indian cultural 
traditions giving of gifts was considered a very noble aspect of 
human character and one of the various duties that the individual 
had to perform. The Rgveda praises the persons who give gifts 
.generously, and besides the other hymns, the hymns written in 
: praise of the benevolent porsons who give gifts [ddna stutis), form 
very important part of the collection. These vedic gifts consist¬ 
ed not only of food, cows and other valuable articles, but also 
included public amenities like wells, rest-houses and gardens. 

Kane 16 who quotes Apararka, differentiates between two types 
of ddna called ista and purta. Apararka on the authority of the 
Mahabharata defines both as : “Whatever is offered in the single 
fire and what is offered in the three srauta fires and the gifts 
made inside the vedi are called ista, while dedication of deep wells, 
oblong large wells and tanks, temples, distribution of food and 
maintaining public gardens; these are called purta Since Apa¬ 
rarka bases his definition on the Mahabharata itself, it is very 
probable that the Epic not only carried on the earlier tradition of 
giving gifts as a part of dharma but it systematised the whole 
process like other religious processes, and a differentiation had 
already arisen between the various types of gifts. Secondly, while 
isla led to heaven, purta to moJcsa or emancipation. Charity was 
thus placed on a higher footing than religious ceremonies and 
sacrifices. 

The place of gift-giving as upheld by the society is unique in 
the individual behaviour. The sixfold duties traditionally pres- 
14 Mbh., Ill, 88, 89 (Bom. Ed.) 

14 1^ V. Kane, History of Dharma^astras, Vol. II, p. 844. 
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bribed for a brahmin, include giving of gifts (ddna) as well as their 
acceptance (pratigrahami). And as for the other varryxs it was their 
incumbent duty to satisfy a brahmin by bestowing upon him 
whatever was asked. Santiparva 17 for instance declares that it 
was a duty of a brahmin to accept whatever was given to him 
as a gift and oblige the donor thereby. It also emphasises that a 
brahmin should not misuse this privilege. “It is the dharma for 
brahmins, . . . neither to accept gifts without reason nor to give 
gifts wrongly. If by chance a brahmin acquires much wealth 
from a host, a student or from a girl; he should perform sacrifices 
and use it in giving gifts, but should not enjoy it alone. A brahmin 
staying in the grhastha stage of life should accept gifts only for the 
sake of gods, rsis , manes, old people, needy people and hungry 
people.” At another place in Santiparva 18 danadharma is 
declared to be one of the characteristics of gentlemanly behaviour 
or acdra along with satya and ahiriisd. It is considered to be p. 
duty of a wealthy person, to share some part of his property with 
those, who have not got anything because it is after all for the 
welfare of people, that destiny has provided him with trade, busi¬ 
ness etc. which helps him to earn money. So a person should 
practice dama , ddna, dayd , etc. in such a way that his merit would 
compel even gods to come to him. Ddna is also ranked with 
actions fetching religious merit. The Epic declares that what is 
given in this world as a gift, is received in the other world by way 
of merit. 19 It is in view of the same philosophy, that Parasara 
declares: “Who obliges whom in this world and who gives whom ? 
It is for one’s ownself that all the creatures perform different types 
of karmas . . . One receives the same merit by accepting a gift from 
a worthy person as by giving one. Yet a twice born person acquires 
more merit by giving a gift.” 20 

There must have been an undercurrent of thought, especially 
in the non-brahmanic circles, according to which acceptance of 
gifts must have been considered humiliating. A ksatriya always 
refuses to use anything but that, which is earned by the strength 
of his arms. While he rejoices in giving gifts, acceptance is a 

” Mbh., XII, 234,, 8 ff.; cf. 251, 17ff. 

18 Mbh., XII, 297, 12-14. 

18 Mbh., XIII, 58, 32 (Bom. Ed.) 

20 Mbh., XII, 281, 1-3. 
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shame to his haughty pride. 21 But soon the brahmins overcame 
the scornful attitude of the ksatriyas by establishing pratigraharjM 
(acceptance of gifts) as a special favour to the society on their part. 
Anusasanaparva reads, . . The taker wins the same merit as 
the giver, for nothing rolls on one whe©l. ,, It is also emphasised 
that gifts should be given only to a brahmin. The Epic declares, 
“Brahmins elevate others and their own selves by the power of 
their religious actions, recitation, sacrifice, study etc. So gods are 
pleased with a person who satisfies the brahmins; and by the power 
of their benediction, that person goes to heaven. O Yudhi^thira, 
without doubt, you will attain the undestructible heaven by wor¬ 
shipping the gods, the manes and the brahmins” 22 . A person 
who is on the death-bed should worship a brahmin, if he desires to 
go to heaven. Especially in a sraddha only a brahmin of uncensur- 
able character should be invited; but in the absence of worthy 
brahmins, those brahmins who are otherwise not fit to be invited 
may also be satisfied with dinner. 23 As a process of rationalisation 
it is made an incumbent duty of the ksatriyas to give gifts, 
because ksatriyas always performed violent actions, that should be 
expiated; 24 and it was in accordance with this rule that in times 
of yore Parasurama, though himself a brahmin bestowed the whole 
earth on Kasyapa. 25 Yudhi§fhira himself offers his whole kingdom 
to Vyasa after the performance of the asvamedha yajna at the end 
of the Mahabharata war. 26 Dasaratha and Dhrtara§tra are also 
found bestowing lavish gifts upon brahmins. 27 Thus the fact that 
various ksatriya kings did not fall short of this ideal, is obvious 
from the illustrations of the various kings, who bestow not only 
jewels and cows, but even their daughters and wives to the brahmin 
sages, and go to the extent of sacrificing their own lives for the sake 
of a brahmin. 28 Yayati declares, “To him that asks, must be 

21 Cf. The sentiments expressed in Mbh., I, 73, 9-11; III, 196, 12; 200, 
46 ff. (Bom. Ed.) quoted fully elsewhere. 

« Mbh., Ill, 200, 3-12. 

** Mbh., Ill, 200, 13-19 (Bom. Ed.) 

84 Mbh., XIII, 61, 4 (Bom. Ed.) 

88 Mbh., XIII, 62, 34-38 (Bom. Ed.) 

*• Mbh., XII, 25, 7-10. 

87 Mbh., II, 30; XII, 40, 18-20; 45, 5; Ramayana Balakaoda, 72. 

M Mbh., XII, 234; XII, 226, 14 (Bom. Ed.); XIII, 32 (Bom. Ed.); XIII, 
68, 32 (Bom. Ed.); XV, 2 (Bom. Ed.). 
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given, this rule of life I have taken for mine. And thou art asking 
me for fulfilment of a wish, speak what I can do for you.”® 9 Kama 
echoes exactly the same sentiment, when he says to god Sun, who 
had come to plead with him not to part his divine earings and 
golden armours, out of affection for him, and give them to Indra, 
who was to come there in disguise as a brahmin, to ask for them 
for Arjuna’s sake. He declares : “0 god Sun, I bestow even my 
life for the best among brahmins.” 30 

Of course the Epic tries to justify the case of the brahmins 
by giving long lists of the qualities they should possess to be 
worthy of this privilege. These lists 31 mostly emphasise ethi¬ 
cal integrity, education, social prestige, occupation and lack 
of physical defects in a brahmin. Only that brahmin who 
satisfies all these tests is considered worthy of accepting gifts- 
But the ideal is not maintained in practice. As for instance 
Santiparva narrates the story of a brahmin Gautama, who is 
fallen as a brahmin by following the occupation of a hunter 
as well as by marrying a widow dasyu woman. In spite of 
the fact that Gautama does not satisfy the standard set for a 
brahmin, a giant—Virupak$a—bestows gifts on him knowingly 
to obtain merit. 82 Karna also bestows his armour and earings 
to Indra because the latter came disguised as a brahmin and 
as a ksatriya he would not refuse a brahmin. This fact is 
verified with reference to Manu also, who advises a king to give 
gifts to brahmins saying, 4 ‘The offering made through the mouth 
of a brahmin neither spills nor falls nor perishes. It is far more 
excellent than agnihotras. A gift to one, who is not a brahmin,, 
yields ordinary reward; to one who calls himself a brahmin, 
a double reward; to a well-read brahmin a hundred thousand 
fold; and to one who knows the vedas and angas , an endless 
reward.” 83 

The obvious greed of a brahmin for gifts must have led to maxims 
such as “A ksatriya's patience is tested in case of warfare for pro- 

80 Mbh., Ill, 195, 4; I, 88, 19. 

80 Mbh., Ill, 302, 25. 

81 Mbh., Ill, 200, 61-70; 313, 80 ff. (Bom. Ed.) XII, 36, 34-39; 310, 12-16; 
37, 27, 32; 40, 17; 297, 12 ff.; 226, 14ff; 34-43; 180, 2-4 (Bom. Ed.) XIII, 22* 
9-21; 60, 22-24; 121, 2; 23, 11 ff. (Bom. Ed.) 

88 Mbh., XII, 165, 6-10. 

88 Mbh., VII, 82-85. 
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Section, that of a brahmin in begging for alms.” 84 

The Epic attempts to check the obvious greed of the brahmins 
-as reflected by Gautama, referred to above and the brahmin Trijata 
as described in the Ram ay ana. 3 5 Thus a story 36 is told about 
Saptar^is who refused to accept gifts from a king, due to the fear 
of losing their ascetic merits, even though they were starving. 
4< The merit of a brahmin, acquired by penance is destroyed, like a 
forest on fire, by acceptance of gifts. So 0 king, you and your 
gifts may be spared for the others. One who wants to achieve 
-satisfaction in this birth as well as the next should avoid acceptance 
of gifts. The ascetic merit of a brahmin is preserved by restraining 
his desire for acceptance of gifts. Restraint is his wealth, while the 
merit of a greedy brahmin is destroyed/' As a result of their con¬ 
tentedness Indra leads them to heaven saying, “You have acquired 
the undestructible heaven in which all desires are satisfied by 
conquering your greed. So, 0 brahmins, get up from here and 
>enter heaven/’ 

The Epic describes the various types of gifts, ranging from a 
,morsel of cooked food to the extent of this earth, encircled by the 
«eas. Anusasanaparva 37 after describing “ abhaya ” (complete 
non-violence) to other creatures as the best gift, comes to more 
material things and devotes chapters after chapters describing the 
greatness of the different gifts and the merits acquired thereby. 38 

Rules are also laid down regarding the various times and places 
for giving gifts. Gifts given in particular naksatros , on particular 
days like the eleventh day or the full moon day, or in particular 
places like a river bank or a sacred place of pilgrimage and on 
particular occasions like sraddha or yajna fetched more merit than 
ordinary gifts. 39 

The works of public welfare technically called i/ purta\ are also not 
neglected. A king is specially advised to build wells, tanks, etc. 
in big cities and to plant trees that would give shade. 40 At another 

84 Mbh., XIII, 60, 3 (Bom. Ed.) 

35 Ramttyaua, Trans. Griffiths, XXXIII, p. 133. 

36 Mbh., XII, 165, 28. 

37 Mbh., XIII, 59, 5 (Bom. Ed.) 

„ Mbh., XIII, 62; 63; 65; 66; 67; 69; 71-75; 79-80, 84-85 (Bom. Ed.) 

XIV, 6; 7; 8; 10; 11; 14. (Bom. Ed.) 

39 Mbh., XIII, 61, 64, 75; III, 200, 120 ff. (Bom. Ed.) 

40 Mbh., XII, 87, 15. 
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place it is noted, that for the benefit of the souls of departed war¬ 
riors, king Yudhi$thira built many rest-houses; places, where drink¬ 
ing water was available; and big tanks. 41 Anusasanaparva 
devotes a whole chapter describing the utility of such gifts and 
the merit acquired thereby. Such works are declared to fetch the 
same religious merit as obtained by the performance of asvamedha 
sacrifice. 42 

It is also laid down that the donor obtains the merit of giving 
gifts, only if he gives his gifts with an open heart and without 
malice. Vyasa in a discourse to Yudhisfhira explains this fact 
clearly. While giving gifts, it should be remembered, that only 
that wealth, obtained by straight means should be given to a worthy 
person, at proper time and proper place, because the gift of wealth 
obtained by injustice does not relieve the donor of his sins. But, 
O Yudhisthira, only a small amount of ddna, if given at proper 
time, to a worthy person with pure mind, yields fruit amounting 
to merit—tremendous in proportion to the actual gift, as is declared 
by the sdstras. Vyasa illustrates his statement by a story about 
a brahmin Mudgala, who maintained himself by collecting grain 
in the fields. Durvasa the short-tempered ascetic came to him 
six times, and ate away all that he had collected, but the hungry 
brahmin happily gave away the food collected by him, and he 
and his family remained without food. Ultimately Durvasa was 
pleased with that brahmin and blessed him with heaven. He 
declared that brahmin to be the best donor, because in spite of the 
pangs of hunger, he could keep himself controlled and gave away 
what little he had earned, by his own labour, without any malice 
to the person who begged for it. 43 A similar instance is narrated 
in Asvamedhikaparva of the Mahabharata where Yudhi$thira’s 
sacrifice is considered nothing compared to the porridge given by a 
brahmin to a sage with perfect faith. 44 

The Gita also emphasises this point of view when it describes the 
three types of gilts saying : “That ddna is sattvika which is given 
with a desire to give, without any feeling of obligation, in proper 
time and place, to a worthy person. But that gift, which is given 

41 Mbh., XII, 42, 5-7. 

42 Mbh., XIII, 58 (Bom. Ed.) 

42 Mbh., Ill, 260. 

Mbh., XV, 90 (Bom. Ed.) 
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with a feeling of obligation, or with an eye upon merit obtained 
by it, is called rajas ddna , while that ddna is the lowest which is 
given without any consideration to time, place and person, and 
With a bad intention/’ 45 

As noted above this ethical aspect of danadharrm is lost sight of. 
Most of the rules laid down for ddnadharma are observed till this 
day. Gifts of clothes, cows, bed and other useful articles are 
always bestowed upon brahmins as a part of the death ceremony 
with a view, that the departed soul may get these things in the 
next world. Brahmins are gladly fed. Apart from the brahmins 
a whole community of professional beggars who maintain them¬ 
selves upon the charity of people exist in India. Thus, in spite 
of an obvious emphasis upon ethical concepts of charity, faith and 
purity of heart; an exaggerated emphasis on the varna status, and 
an attempt to popularise these new trends by offering temptations 
of easy reward in the next birth, led to an undermining of the 
ethical standards of society and made religion mercenary. 


44 Gita, XVII, 20-22. 
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222; beauty, health and prosperity 
obtained by the observance of, 
192 ; Bhisma on, 222 ; Dharma- 
vyadha on, 223 ; in Gita, 224 ; in 
smrtis , 223 ; origin of the concept, 
221 ; Tuladhara on, 222; wider 
connotation of, 231-238 
Aila, discourse of Vayu to, 125-126 
Airavata, 75 
Aitareya, 192 

Aitareya brahma^ia, on the functions 
of a brahmin, 126; on incest, 
98 

Ajamila, 176 

Aksatayoni (Widow whose marriage 
is not consummated), 38, 81 
Akruratd, 148 

Altekar, A. S., on promiscuity in the 
Epics, 12 
Amba, 96 

Amedhya (thing unfit for yajna), 163 
An&rya , 113 
Anarfana, 243 

Ana8uyatd (Non-jealousy). See Jea¬ 
lousy 

Anga, country of, 84; Karna as the 
king of, 167 ; selling of wife and 
children in, 55 

Anga(8 ), knowledge of, by a brahmin, 
249 

Angada, 211 
Anger, See Krodha 

Angiras, originator of the practice of 
fasting, 241 

Animandavya, story of, 161 
Anrdans (compassion), and svadharma , 
151 

Anrta , as a vice, 184, 187 
Ardyajt T, unapproachable for sex 
relations, 103 

Anugraha, as an ingredient of 4llo, 189 
Amdoma marriage, 104; final stage 
of, 107; in the Epios, 108 
Apaddharma , niyoga as, 281, 287 
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A par&rka, definition of ista and 
purta by, 246 

Apastamba, on fraternal polyandry, 
25 ; on looseness of sex morals, 63 
Apatya (descendant), 100 
Apsara, 31, 59, 72, 100, 228, ?32, 
245 

Apujaghni, 62 
Arrtta country, 8, 75 
Arjuna, 18, 21, 33, 75, 80, 126, 
130, 147, 152, 172, 176, 196, 212, 
213, 231, 240, 243, 244, 249; 
abducts Subhadra, 12, 118; and 
UlupT, 9, 34, 75, 76, 105; and 
UrvaSI, 100 ; an agent for killing 
Kauravas, 176 ; banishment of, 20; 
duel with Ka-oa, 141, 208-209 ; 
kills Bhisma, 212 ; kills Karna, 
214 ; marries Citrangada, 9,105 ; 
vow, of killing Jayadratha, 213 
Artabhaga, 171 

Artha y as an aim of human life, 204 ; 

difficult to achieve, 205 
Arundhatl, 47, 236 
Aryans, 15, 52-63, 147, 185 ; be¬ 
haviour towards women, 123 ; 
code of morality of midlandic, 
12 ; dharma of, 154 ; ideal of, 
59; marriage with a aapindn 
amongst, 103 ; moral standard of, 
58 ; remarriage amongst, 76 ; tra¬ 
dition of fire-worship amongst, 10 
As am aft j as, 217 

Asceticism, as dharma , 222 ; leads to 
devaySna , 171 
Asm aka, 85 

ASrama , and purundrtha , 204-205 ; 
conflict between action and re¬ 
nunciation settled by the system 
of, 204 ; dama as a vow in 239 ; 
dharma{ s) of different, 187 ; grhas - 
tha as the best, 204 ; relative 
importance of, 200 
Asfaka rite, 41 
A^avakra, 111, 118 
Astrologer, 56 
Asura, 144 
Asura marriage, 74 
Asuri sampad, 191, 194, 231 
Advamedha yajna,, 54, 244, 248, 250 ; 
as an expiation, 161, 185 ; heaven 
obtained by the performance of, 
192 ; of Yudhisthira, 229 ; satya 
equated with, 192, 219 
ASvatth&ma, 209 

Arftwio(s), marriage with SuryS, 14, 
98 ; niyoga with Mftdrl, 85 ; seduc¬ 
tion of Sukanyft 66, 67 


Atharvaveda, oharms in, 40, 70; 
charms for marriage, 36 ; concept 
of sin, in, 185 ; on greatness of 
brahmins, 126 ; on incest, 100 ; 
on remarriage, 69 
Atman, 22,1 

Atonement, See Pr&yatcitta 
Atri, 52 

Aurasa son, Manu on the status of, 
89 

Austerities, Sec Tapas 
Avadhya (not to be killed), 123 
Avagunthana (veil), adopted by royal 
ladies, 122 

Avidydy and a grhastha , 187 ; and 
self- realization, 192 
Ayodhya, 9 
Ayusa, 114 

Babhruvahana, a putrikdputra , 9 
Bakasura, 8, 16, 116, 207 
Balaka, episode of 197, 200 
Balarftma, 215 

Balhikas, explanation of promiscuity 
amongst, 10 ; incest amongst, 8, 
99 ; matrilineal descent amongst, 
9 ; mobility of occupations am¬ 
ongst, 132 ; promiscuity amongst; 
7,8,9,11 

Bali, 234, 238 ; episode of Laksmi 
and,189 

Beggars in India, 252 
Bhadra, wife of Vasudeva, 96 
Bhadra, fidelity of, 88 ; power of 
chastity of, 5, 41, 67 
Bhadra, legend of Varu^a and, 43-44 
Bhakta , 172, 175; dedication of 

kafma to God, 173 ; dharma of, 
195 ; ethical development of 176, 
187, 195 ; faith of, 176 ; in Gita, 
225 

Bhaktiy and vaiSyas and 4udras , 160 ; 
and women, 114; in Gita, 194 ; 
moksa attained by, 175-176 
Bhafigasvana, story of, 112 
Bharata, 24, 92, 239 
Bharata Savitri, 204 
Bharta (husband), 52, 73 
also See Husband 
Bhiksd (alms), 17, 21 
Bhiipa, 8, 9, 33, 144, 207, 221, 235 ; 
drinking of blood by, 143 ; duel 
with Jarasandha, 209; fond of 
meat, 224 ; kills Duryodhana, 215; 
marries Hidimbft, 9, 105 ; on im¬ 
portance of karma , 200 ; on vartia 
distinction, 141 ; punishes Duryo¬ 
dhana, 43 
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Bhisma, 7, 31, 82, 83, 84, 105, 111, 

114, 130, 212, .239, 241-242; 

abduction of.Amba by, 96, 118; 
classification of brahmins by, 159 ; 
classification of occupations of 
brahmins by, 132 ; celibacy of, 
82, 86 ; death in summer solstice, 
173; defeats Para6urama, 156; 
discourse on effort and fate by, 
174 ; Holtzman’s view on mar¬ 
riage of, 70 ; killed by Arjuna, 212; 
marriage of, 70 ; niyoga of, 82 ; 
on capital punishment, 230 ; on 
the concept of satya, 218-220 ; on 
dh'armayuddha, 209; on justice, 
161 ; on killing an Atatayin brah¬ 
min, 161 ; on marriage with bro¬ 
ther-in-law, 74-75 ; on meat eating, 
225 ; on mixed castes, 153 ; on 
privileges of a brahmin, 160 ; on 
sources of dharma, 190 ; on varna- 
samkaras, 147 ; varnadharmas ex¬ 
pounded by, 164 ; Winternitz’s 
view on the marriage of, 70 
Bhrgu, advocates functional theory 
of varna, 127, 129; advocates 

guna- theory of varna , 138 ; classi¬ 
fications of varna by 127, 128 ; 
miraculous powers of, 146 ; on 
characteristics of a dudra, 163 ; 
on the concept of satya, 218: wife 
of, killed by Indra, 206 
Brgutunga, as a t\rlha , 245 
Bhuri6rava, 213, 216 
Blja, Duryodhana on, 142; of a 
stranger, 62 ; ParaMra, on, 142 ; 
quality of, 140 ; voluntary shedd¬ 
ing of, 59 

Blood drinking for vengeance, 143, 
145 ; lakes filled with, 143 ; of a 
dead man goes to water, 171 
Boon granted to rdkmsas, 191 ; 
granted to Uttunka, 102 ; of Agni 
to women of Mafaismatl, 10-11 ; 
of a brahmin and a god, 33 ; 
of Durvasa to KuntI, 29, 85 ; 
of Indra to Matanga, 145 ; of 
Kar$a to KuntI, 120 ; of ParaSara 
to Matsyagandha, 27 ; of a sage, 
112; of Sankara to DraupadI, 
16, 17 

Brahma, 127, 232 ; created witches 
112 ; creator of vanrias , 109, 125, 
127, 128, 140; on varum, 140; or¬ 
dains the functions of varna, 126, 
J.Jl ; Judras identified with, 166 
jdr&hma mode of marriage, as 
dharmya 118-119 . 


Brdhmacarl, 97, 101; and meat 

eating, 227 . - 

Brahmacarya, ft 4 ; and widows, 91, 
97 ; as a tapas 187 ; long life 
obtained due to observance of, 192; 
of Kapas, 145 • ■ 

Brahmahatyd, 117, 206, 207 ; a» a 
sin, 55, 56, 57 ; instances of, 161 ; 

prdyascitta, for, 161 
Brahman , 171, 172, 173 ; attained 
by the virtue of damn,, 239 ; 
identified with , satya, 218; karma 
and, 199 ; knowledge of, essential 
for moksa, 150 ; oneness with, 204 
Brdhmana varna Soe Brahmin 
Brdhmanas, 40; concept of heaven 
in. 170; on incest in, 98-99; on 
other world, 169.; on the three 
rnas, 170 • 

Brahmanicide, See Brahinahatyd, 115 
Brahmin, (varna), 129, 131, 133, 
145, 146, 150, 156, 165, 166, 179, 
199, 227, 228, 229, 249 ; classifica¬ 
tion of, 159 ; characteristics of, 
139, 142, 143; colour of, .127, 

128; daksind and, 202 ; dharma 
and, 126, 135, 136, 160, 163; duties 
of, 108, 128, 198, 247; disguised as, 
Agni, 101, disguised as, Arjuna, 
17 ; food of, meat eating, 224 ; 
gifts and acceptance of, a privilege, 
247, 248 ; duty of a king to 

give gifts to, 152 ; greediness of¬ 
fer, 250 ; illustrations of, 143 ; 
Para^uraraa, 143 ; marriage of, 
105; intervarQa, 79, 104, 153 ; 

modes of, 118; remarriage, 79; 
with a ksatriya, 119 ; morality 
and, 133, 188, 192, 234; fasting 
and, 243; krodha and, jealousy and, 
109, 223, 233-4, 236, ; tapas and 
141 ; niyoga and, 6, 13, 82, 83, 
85, 89 ; offences against, assault, 
162 ; injury, 148, murder, 161, 206, 
207, murder of an atatayin, 161, 
207 ; origin of, common with 
ksatriya, 109 ; from the mouth 
of Purufea, 124-125 ; privileges of, 
131, 135, 159, 160, 161, 162, 207 ; 
samskdras and, 142 ; draddha and, 
55, 159, 161, 248 ; sin and, 104 ; 
social status of, greatness of, 
106, 126, 133, 135, 187 ; miracu¬ 
lous powers of, 105, 145, 159; 
relations with ksatriyas, 156, 163; 
sin of, 104 

Brhadaraoyaka Upamsad, on the 
path of the dead, 172 






Bfhaddevata, episode of Dlrghatamas 
in, 25, 51 

Bfhaspati, 24, 95, 237 ; and MamatA, 

72 

Brhaspati amrti, on fraternal poly- 
andry, 25; on kdnina , 34, 89 ; 
on ksetraja, 89 ; on paunarbhava , 
89 ; on the proprietory rights of 
a daughter, 121 ; on the proprie¬ 
tory rights of a widow, 121 ; on 
a 8aho$ha t 89 

Bride, age of, 35, 36; capture of, 
118, 119 ; gift of, 119 ; presents 
given to a, 122 ; purchase of, 119 
Bride price. See Sulka 
Briffault, R., on origin of marriage, 
1-2 ; on pre-nuptial chastity, 2 ; 
on polyandry, 14, 23 ; on promis¬ 
cuity, 1 

Brothers, 146; incest with, 98; 
relations with sisters, 94 ; sharing 
of a wife by, 18 

Buddhism, 65 ; influence of, on post- 
wedlook sex morals, 91 ; influence 
of. on doctrine of ahirhsd , 221 
Buddhist J A takas, 99 

Candra, daughter of, 42 ; receives 
dead man’s mind, 171 ; region of, 
obtained by pi try ana, 171 
Capdota, birth as, 72, 180 ; cruelty 
of, 143, 166 ; sacrificial ritual and, 
144, 180 ; segregation of, 165, 167 ; 
TriSanku as, 179 
Caste, 56, 124 ; mixed, 153 
also See Varna 
Caturthlkarma, 37 

Ceorops, and institution of marri¬ 
age. 1 

Ch&ndogya Upanisad, doctrine of 
transmigration in, 171 
Chandragupta Maurya, 167 
Chastity, advocacy of, 51 ; and brah- 
macdrin, 101 ; and immolation, 
96 ,* and inheritance, 91 ; and un¬ 
married women, 115 ; as a virtue, 
81, 68; for a widow, 81, 96; 
heaven obtained by Observing, 
68 ; KuntI on, 6, 89 ; mysterious 
power obtained by, 67 ; of Bhadra, 
5 ; of Nakula, 59 ; prenuptial, 2, 
38 

Children, exposure of, 28, 34 ; illegi¬ 
timate, in Epics, 31, 33, 34 ; 
murder of, 161, 206; sold in 

Anga, 7 

Chinese, belief about origin of mar¬ 
riage, 1 ; at a mixed caste, 154 


Clrak&rika, episode of, 49; eulogy 
of mother by, 120 
CitrAngada, 9, 33-34, 65 
Cognates, 103 

Cohabitation, and vasanta , 92 ; in 
public, 51 ; right of a virgin 
of, 5 

Coitus, truth and, 220 ; enjoyment of 
women in, 111 
Compassion, See Dayd 
Cow, as a gift, 169, 227 ; killing of, 
a sin, 55, 161 ; of sages snatched 
away by kings, 166 ; slaughter of 
to satisfy guests, 224 
Crime, adultery as a, 41, 60, 61, 161 ; 
brahmin and, 161 ; murder, as a, 
161 ; troason against king as, 161 ; 
vdkpdrusya as, 237 
Cruelty, and Aryas, 147 ; and candd- 
las , 144, 166 ; and ksatriyas , 143 ; 
and iudras, 166; as a vice, 189, 
191; avoided by grhastha , 186; 
of Matanga, 144 ; towards women, 
123 

Curse, fear of, 29, 30, 31, 118; 
for actions done unknowingly, 197; 
of a brahmin, 159 ; of Cyavana, 
233 ; of Gautama, 50; of god 
Wind, 117; of Kaca, 109 ; on 
DaSaratha, 106 ; on Pandu, 84, 
91, 92 ; on Tri6anku, 179 
Custom , and sex relationship, 40 ; 
of begging alms by a brahmin, 67 ; 
of cross-cousin marriage in South, 
104 ; niyoga as, 91 ; parents’ au¬ 
thority over a daughter as, 117; 
polyandry as, 22, 25 ; remarriage 
as, 69, 74, 75, 91 ; satl as, 97 ; 
tribal 73 

Cyavana, 105, 119, 233 


Dadhioi, 141 

Daiva mode of marriage, as dharmya, 
118,119 

Daiv i sampad , 191, 239 
Daksind , 156, 159, 163, 169 
Dama (Control of senses), as dharma, 
239 ; as a virtue of a brahmin, 
130; essentials in all ddramas, 
239 ; in upanisads , 190; in 

the Epics, 239 ; types of, 240 
Damayanti, age at marriage, 35; 
story of, 75-76; svayarhvara of, 
76, 78 

Dana , See Gifta 
Danda, and king, 217 
Da^daka, forest, 234 



Ddnastutis , 246 

Ddnta, characteristics of, 239; free 
of vices, 240 
Ddrd (wife), 107 
Daragupti, 41 
Daruka, 211 

Dailaratha, 9, 23, 50, 90, 106, 167, 
197, 248 

Dasyna and pdkayajnaa , 165 ; mar¬ 
riage with a woman of, 106; 
women abducted by, 8 
Datta (given), 141 

Daughter, authority of a father on, 
118; inoest with, 98 ; inheritance 
of, 121, 122; position of, in 

family, 116, 117; necessity of 

having a, 117 ; son of a, 117 
Daughter-in-law, modesty of, 100; 
sex relations forbidden with, 100, 
103 

Dayd (compassion), 247 ; as a virtue 
for brahmin, 130 ; as a virtue for 
grhastha, 186 ; at the root of the 
concept of ahimea , 221 ; in upa- 
nisads , 190 
Ddydda , Manu on, 71 
Debt, See Rna 

Delbruke, on polyandry, 15, 22 
DevakI, 96 
Devapi, 136 

Devar (Derr —younger brother of 
the husband), 14 ; remarriage with 
74 

Devayana (path of gods), 173; 
identified with tfuklapatha, in Gita, 
172; leads to salvation, 171-172; 
obtained by asceticism, 171 
Devayani, 39, 109, 118, 232, 236; 
as a daughter, 116; cursed by 
Kaoa, 109 ; haughtiness of, 232 ; 
marriage with Yayati, 109 
Dhammapada, fasting in, 243 
Dharma , 8, 17, 19, 20, 24, 29, 30, 38, 
42, 44, 53, 61, 70, 80, 82, 83, 84, 
86, 139, 145, 159, 174, 179, 198, 
199, 201, 217, 222, 223, 228, 230, 
241 ; classification of, 180; defi¬ 
nitions of, 190 ; ahimsa defined as, 
222 ; as an aim in human life, 204, 
208 ; giving of gifts as, 152, 175, 
191, 205, 246; karma as, 175; 
in eutraa t 186; respect towards 
guest as, 150; sacrifice as, 180 ; 
tvadhrma as, 196 ; ethical basis of, 
175, 183, 187, 188, 189, 191, 205, 
241 ; of a king, 151, 362, 216, 218 ; 
of a woman, 115 ; personification 
of dharma ; disguised as a brahmin, 


2, 42, 229 ; disguised as a deer, 
228; Yudhisthira as, 110, 114, 
142, 198 ; power of, 117; pro* 
tection of, by ksatriyae , 156, 206j 
sex morals and, faithfulness to 
one's husband as, 4 ; inoest and, 
100, 101 ; promiscuity as, 3-4, 5, 
6-7 ; vart(M and, of brahmins 107 { 
of other van^as, 109, 167; of van*a- 
eamkaras , 154-155; violation of 
60; prdyadcitta and, 183 
Dharmadhikdris, 132 
DharmaSdstras, adultery in, 53 ; on 
status of sons bom of intervacna 
marriage, 108 

Dharma&utras , concept of dharma in, 
186 ; ethics in, 1 86 j on marriage, 
38 ; on niyoga, 71 

Dharmavyadha, 67, 136, 143, 166; 
episode of, 148 ; on an ideal state, 
151 ; on 8vadharma and ahifhad t 
196, 223, 224 

Dharmayuddha , and Rajputs, 206; 
and yddava8 t 215; Bhisma on, 
209 ; concept of in, the Epics, 
206, 209, 212 ; effect of, on Indian 
histoiy, 206 ; Krpacarya on, 209 ; 
ksatriyas and, 210; leads to heaven, 
211; Manu on, 210; rules for, 
209 ; Sukra on 207, 217 
Dharmya (according to dharma) , 118 
Dhaumya, description of tlrthas by, 
244 ; on abduction of a married 
woman, 42 

Dhrstadyumna, 19, 21, 109, 207, 314 
Dhrtara§tra, 71, 84, 90, 105, 176, 
189, 284 
Didhisu, 69 

Dtrghatamas, episode of, 24; mar- 
yadd set by, 50, 52, 53, 69 ; niydgp 
with Sudeeua, 82; sex relations 
with a iudra woman, 106 
Di6a, 113 

Dowry, 39, 120, 121 
Draupadi, age at marriage, 36; 
abduction of, 42; and Kloaka, 
91, 93 ; as a daughter, 116; as a 
wife, 119 ; boon by Sankara to, 
16 ; discourse with Satyabhama, 
65 ; dowry of, 120; education of, 
114 ; immolation of, 93 ; on human 
efforts, 176; polyandry of, 8, 16, 

20, 22 ; regains virginity, 18, 20, 

21, 22, 33, 36, 42, 72; avaymvara 
of, 16, 17, 211 

Dropa, aoquired higher varna status, 
141 ; and Ekalavya, 164; birth 
of, 141 ; death of, 214 ; kilted by 
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DhrstadyUmna, 207 ; rebuked for 
fighting, 131 
Drumada, 141 

Drupada, 16, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 108 
Duh£asana, 215 

Purvasa, boon of, 85 ; Mudgala and, 
, 251 ; short-temperedness of, 233 
Duryodhana, 42, 79, 165, 167, 209 ; 
captured by a gandharva, 207 ; 
jealousy of, 189 ; killed by Bhlma, 
215 ; on looseness of sex morals, 
142 ; on purity of blja and ksetra, 

. 142 ; on varna distinction, 141 ; 

punished by Bhlma, 43 
Duskrtam , 170, 180 
DvddaSdha, 242 
Dvaipayana, 28 

Dvdpara age, disability of a sudra in, 
166 ; niyoga in, 89 

Dvija , adultery and, 60 ; marriage 
and, 106 ; varna position of, 128 
Dvijdt%8 , 163 
Dyumatsena, 230 


Egyptians, belief about the origin of 
marriage, 1 

Ekacakra, 8, 16, 116, 207 
Ekajdtis, 161 
Ekalavya, 163, 166 
Enas , 170 

Endogamy, in the Epics, 107, 108 
Ethics, and charity, 252 ; and indi¬ 
vidual, 188 ; and moksa, 192, 205 ; 

, and society, 188 ; and theory of 
karma, 169, 183 ; and tlrthaydtrd, 
245, 246 ; and varna , 14.7, 155, 
156, 167 ; basis, of dharma in, 175, 
183, 187, 188, 189, 205, 241 ; 
evaluation of the concepts of, 240 ; 
in dharmasutra8, 186 ; in Gita, 172, 
174, 194, 195 ; overpowered by 
polity, 214, 240 ; Rgvedic concept 
of, 184 

Exogamous, groups of marriage, 103 
Expiations See Prdyadcittas 
Exposure, of children in the Epics, 28, 
30, 31, 34 ; of illegitimate children 
in vedas, 28, 30, 31 

family, 70, 72, 82, 95, 133, 145, 208, 
229 ; continuation of, by having a 
son, 201 ; continuation of, and 
women, 120; destruction of, by 
women, 111 ; extinction of the 
traditions, of, 152; perpetuation 


of, by kinsmen, 82 ; relations of, 
and varn& position, 135 ; remarri¬ 
age outside, 75 ; responsibility to, 
203 

Fashion, early marriage as a, 116 
Fasting, and vanrns , 242; and a 
widow, 90; as an ascetic practice, 
242 ; as a new religious trend in the 
Epics, 241 ; as a prdyarfcitta, 55, 
56, 161, 243 ; brahmins and, 242 
heavens obtained by, 192, 242 
in purdnas , 24 ; in a tirtha, 244 
moral qualities gained by, 242 
originated by Angiras, 241 
Father, 94, 147 ; authority, of, on a 
daughter, 28, 30, 31, 33, 118 
obedience to, 66, 67, 120 ; of an 
unmarried daughter incurs sin 
115, 116 

Fertility ritual, 14 
Fidelity, 91, 110 ; and Bhadra, 88 
and KuntI, 88 ; and niyoga, 88 
as a husband’s privilege, 50 ; as a 
varnadharma, 187 ; as a virtue for 
women, 51, 52 ; ideal of, 58, 74, 
75, 86 ; marital 41, 50-51 
Food, 107 
Foetus, 67 

Fohi, originator of the institution of 
marriage, 1 


Gadhi. 146 

Galava, 31-33, 114, 238 
Gandhara, mobility of occupation in, 
132 

Gandharl, as a mother, 120 
behaviour in widowhood, 90 ; 
desire of, for a daughter, 117 
Qdndharva mode of marriage, 118 
Gandharvas (mythical beings), 11, 
12, 35, 75, 95, 102, 171, 176, 207, 
211, 228 

Ganga, 34, 75, 96, 225, 238, 248, 246 ; 
and Pratlpa, 141 ; mother of Kar- 
tika, 141 ; a visit to, destroys, 
sin, 245 

Garbhddhdna (conception), 41 
Garuda, 31, 75, 105, 106, 114, 120 
Gautama (name of a brahmin), gifts 
given to, 249; greed of, 250; 
loses his varya position, 107; 
marries a nisdda woman, 132; 
food of, unacceptable by other 
brahmins, 163 

Gautama (sage), episode of Ahalya 
and, 49, 50, 237 ; family of 141 
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Gautama dharmamtra on niyoga, 
81 ; on remarriage 79; on the 
status of a ksetraja son, 71 ; on 
tfrthas destroying sin, 214 
Ghatotkaca, fought in the Maha- 
bharata battle, 9 ; matrilocal resi¬ 
dence of, 9 

Ghurye, G. S., on pakayajnas , 165 
Giddings, F. H., on functions of 
social organizations, 205 
Gifts, 156, 174, 241, 247 ; acceptance 
of, destroys merit, 131, 250 ; and 
samkaras , 155 ; and varrtas, 252 ; 
as an dcara , 247 ; as a dharma , 
190, 222 ; as a duty of a brahmin, 
247 ; as a new religious trend, 
241 ; as a prdyaAcitta, 161, 181 ; 
giving and king, 152 ; increases 
the wealth of the giver, 192 ; 
in I^gveda, 246 ; in upanisads , 
190 ; leads to heaven, 251 ; of a 
bride, 118; of a cow, 169, 227; rules 
for giving of, 250, 251 ; types of, 
250, 251, 252; to a brahmin, 
79, 152, 248 

Gita, bhakti in 194 ; characteristic 
of an emancipated soul in, 193, 
224; concept of tapas in, 187; 
concept of yajnn in, 174 ; empha¬ 
sis on ethical development of an 
individual by, 148, 175, 181, 193. 
197 ; definition of yoga in, 193 ; 
fusion of pravrtti and nivrtti in, 
203 ; justification of ixtrna in, 
130; on ahirnm, 224; on bhalcta, 
224 ; on devaydna and pitryana, 
172 ; on karma, 130, 147, 176, 195 ; 
on karmaphala f 176, 193 ; on 

karmayoga, 173, 193, 203 ; on 

lokasamgraha, 204 ; on motive of 
karma , 195, 197; on prakrti of 
varnas, 130, 147 ; on power of 

pralcrti 173; on sanydsa, 195, 203 ; 
on status of vaisya and dudras, 160; 
on svadhartmi, 149 ; on tydga , 195 ; 
on women, 114; theory of three 
gunas in, 138 ; types of gifts in, 
251 

Oobliila dharmnsutra, 37 
God, 29, 131, 133, 144, 171, 173, 176, 
199 ; as an agent of karma , 176 ; 
brahmins as representatives of, 
135 ; oneness with, 193 ; pleased 
with yajnas,* 169 ; power of man - 
tras on, 185 ; rna to, 170; sin 
and favour of, 176, 185; worship 
of, 187 
n, 98 


Greeks, belief about the origin of 
marriage, 1 

Grhastha , and guests 202 ; and giving 
of gifts, 202 ; and karmayoga , 
198 ; and progeny, 201 ; and 
rajas quality, 198; and sanydsa 
stage, 198, 203 ; and tamos quality, 
198 ; as the best dsrama 204; 
duties of a, 187 ; Epics on, 197, 
198, 199 ; obligation of, to society, 
209 ; occupations to be followed 
by, 202; stage leads to pitryana , 
171 ; welfare of society by, 203, 
204 

Grhyasutras , 37, 38, 41 

Grtsamada, 146 

Gudhaja, and kdnina , 34 ; Kapadia 
on the status of, 61 ; status of, 61 

Guest, hospitality to, as a grhastha- 
dharma , 202 ; hospitality to, as a 
varnadharma , 187 ; offering a wife 
for sex relations as hospitality 
to, 42, 236 ; respect towards, as a 
dharma, 150; sex relations with 
a, 99 

Guha, 165, 167 

Gunn, and prakrti , 137 ; as the basis 
of varna , 129 ; number of, 138 

Guru , See Preceptor 

Gurudaksina , 33 

Hanumana, 58, 68, 123 

Hastinapura, 8, 70, 82, 105 

Heaven, 197, 203, 228, 230, 234, 

250 ; acquired by having a daugh¬ 

ter’s son, 117 ; as a reward for 
abstinence, 53 ; attained by kapas , 
145, 205, 211 ; attained by Tabari, 
114 ; concept of, in the Epics, 181 ; 
concept of, in purdnas , 181 ; 

concept of, in vedas and brdhynanas , 
170 ; death in a battlefield leads, 
to, 211 ; giving of gifts leads to, 

251 ; ista leads to, 246 ; punya 
leads, to, 169, 192, 218, 247; 
obtained by chastity, 68 ; obtained 
by the performance of matas of 
widows, 90 ; obtained through pit - 
rydna, 172 ; obtained by perform¬ 
ance of yajnas , 230 ; offerings of a 
yajnn obtains, 230 ; sudras refused 
admission to, 165 ; types of, 21, 54 

Hell, concept of, in the Epics ,181 ; 
concept of, in purdnas , 181 ; 

daughter’s son releases from, 1X7 ; 
for adultery, 54 ; for the husband 
of a sudrd woman, 107 ; son 
delivers from, 201 ; sin leads to, 
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219 ; varyxasamkara attains, 153 ; 
vices lead to, 208 
Hidimba, 9, 105 
Himalayas, 12 

Himsd , as tsvadharma, 196, 223, 224, 
225 ; as a vice, 187 ; and religious 
rites, 226 ; and speech, 237 ; and 
truth, 219 ; concept of, in the 
Epios, 221 ; concept of, in vedas, 
221 ; mental manifestations of, 
231 ; of animals in the Epics, 224 ; 
verbal manifestations of, 231 
Hindus, 1, 243 

Hinduism, new religious trends, in, 
241 

Hiranyakesin grhyasutra, on adul¬ 
tery, 41 
Homa , 142 

Hopkins, E. W., on banishment of 
Arjuna, 20-21 ; on brahmin- 
ksatriya rivalry, 158 
Human sacrifice, in the Epics, 230, 
231 ; Kane on, 230 ; legends about 
231 ; performed by Jarasandha, 
231 ; Taittlriya sarhhitd on, 230 
Husband, 98, 135; authority of, over 
a wife, 119 ; born in a wife, 120 ; 
euology of, 94 ; heaven obtained 
for, by a chaste woman, 68 ; 
obedience to, 66; of a sudra 
woman, loses varna position, 107, 
163; should supjjort a wife, 201 


Incest, amongst Balhikas, 8 ; 
amongst Madras, 8 ; Aitereya 
brdhmana on, 98 ; in brahmanas , 
3; in Buddhist jatakas , 99 ; in 
purdnas , 99 ; in vedas, 3, 98 , 99 ; 
Karve, I., on, 3, 99 ; of Yama 
and YamI, 3 ; prdyadcittas for, 
102, 103 ; Sarkar on, 3; sex 

relations with a daughter-in-law 
as, 72 ; sex relations with sagotra, 
98; sex relations with spiritual 
kins, 103 ; Westermarck on, 98 ; 
with mother, 98-99 ; with sister, 
98-99 

Indo-Aryans, 13 

Indra, 100, 145, 165 ; amorous ad¬ 
vances of, 112 ; and Ahalya, 49, 
50; and Khalas, 131 ; and Karima, 
249 ; boon to Matanga, 145 ; 
brahmahatyd and, 161; conquered 
by Prahlada by the power of iUa, 
189 ; curse on, 50 ; discourse v/ith 
Brahma, 140 ; on karmayoga, 203 ; 
on moksa, 150 ; on the power of 


tapas, 151 ; on types of heaven, 
211; story of the sacrifice of, 228 
Indradyumna, 17, 174 
Indraprastha, 20 
Indriyas , 192 
Inheritance, 8, 91, 97 
Immolation, See Sail 
Iravana, fought in the Mahabharata 
battle, 9 ; matrilooal residence of, 
9, 76; son of a remarriage, 75 
Istdpurla, in Bgveda, 169; mean¬ 
ing of, 246 
Itara, 192 


Jainism, and doctrine of ahimsd , 221; 
fasting in, 243 ; influence of, on 
post-wedlock sex morals, 91 
Jajali, 143, 188, 203, 238, 240 
Jamadagni, birth of, 146; episode 
of Renuka and, 50, 64, 105 ; 

Sahastrarjuna and, 156 « 

Jamuna (Yamuna), 12, 43 
Janaka, 23, 52, 140; as an ideal 
king, 151 ; discourse with Sulabha, 
200 ; renunciation of, 201 
JanakI, See Sita 
Janamejaya, 161 
Japa, 142 

Jarasandha, censures KrSna, 216 ; 
duel with Bhlma, 209 ; perfor¬ 
mance of human sacrifice, 231 
Jaratkaru, abandons wife, 233 ; 

story of, 105, 118, 202 
Jarita and Lapita, 236 
Jdtakarrna, 142, 143 
Jatila, polyandrous marriage of, 19 
Jatis, creation of, 128 
Jayadratha, 42, 80, 213 
Jealousy, 163, 235 ; and brahmin, 
236 ; as a vice, 191, 236 ; in the 
Epics, 235; of co-wives, 236; 
opposed to saddcdra, 49 
Jndna t 130, 174 

Kaca, 109 
Kadru, 105, 236 

Kaikeyi, curiosity of, 112 ; marries 
DaSaratha, 9 ; sulking of, 236 
Kaksivan, 82, 106, 141 
Kdlci, 112, 176 
Kali age, 25, 89 
Kalivarjya, in, 25, 81 
Kalmasapada, 86, 102 ; and VaSistha 
233 ; curse on, 233 ; on Balhikas, 7 
Kama, as an aim of human life, 205 ; 
causes rebirth, 173 ; as a vice, 
187, 191, 231 
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Kamatha, 141 

Kane, P. V., on ista and purta, 246; 
on human sacrifice, 230 ; on the 
origin of the concept of ahimsa , 
221 

Kanina , Brhaspati on, 34, 89; 

gudhaja and, 34 ; ksetraja and, 34 ; 
in Manu, 34 ; in smrtis, 34 
Kanva, advice of, to ^akuntala, 115 
Kanyd, 36; asarhskrta, 114 
also See Virgin 

Kanydddna, 24 ; concept of, 119 ; 
instances of, 119 
also See Gift 

Kapadia, K. M., on the legend of 
Svetaketu, 13 ; on the status of 
gudhaja, 61 

Kapas , qualities of, 145 
Kapila, on sanydsa , 129 
Karma , 54, 172, 192, 226, 227, 247 
agent of, 176; and its effects, 
182, 197 ; and ethics, 183 ; and 
pralcrti in Gita, 147, 163 ; and 
rebirth, 171, 172 ; and sanydsa 

in Gita, 195; and sukrta , 170 ; 
and yajna , 181 ; as the basis of 
varna , 128, 129, 130, 156 ; Bhima 
on the importance of, 200 ; dedi¬ 
cation of, to the lord, 173, 195 ; 
defined as dharma, 175 ; different 
types of, 180 ; effect of, 197 ; 
Gita on, 130, 173, 174 ; modifica¬ 
tions of the doctrine of, 180, 182, 
183; motive of, 164, 195, 196, 
197, 220; reward of good, 148, 
169; svadharma as, 149, 151 ; 

types of, for brahmins, 142 ; 
Vyasa on the theory of, 150 
Karmayoga , fused with nivrtti in 
Gita, 196; in Gita, 19, 173, 193, 
203 ; Indra on, 203 ; leads to 
moksa , 193 

Karpa, 6, 7, 8, 9, 22, 31, 34, 99, 166, 
167, 207 ; as a suta , 143, 163 ; 
boon to KuntI, 120 ; cursed by 
Para£urama, 143, 164 ; cursed for 
killing a oow, 197; duel with 
Arjuna, 141, 208 ; killed by Arjuna, 
214 ; on giving gifts, 249 ; perform¬ 
ance of yajna8 by, 165 
Kartika, 141 

Karve, I., on incest, 3, 99 ; on kin¬ 
ship in the vedas , 14 
Kadyapa, 248 

Kauravas, 8, 42, 105, 213 ; destroyed 
due to their karmas, 176 ; insult 
Draupadi, 123 
Kauravya, 75 


Kau^alya, 114 

KauSika, “ 67, 143, 166, 220, 232, 
233, 238, 240 
Kau6itaki upanisad , 172 
Kautilya, and varna , 159 
Kayavya, 149, 154 
Keyura , 59 

Khalas, and Indra, 131 
Khasiya, polyandry amongst, 15 
Kloaka, 91, 93 

King, 175, 230 ; and purtas , 250 ; 
and varnasamkara , 154; as an 

ideal of social behaviour 188; 
ascetic life forbidden to, 150 ; 
danda and, 217 ; dharma of, 151, 
152, 217 ; effect of the sins of. 
on the subject, 182 ; leading asce¬ 
tic life, 136 ; privileges of, 217 ; 
relation of, with brahmins, 160, 
162, 207 ; relation of, with society, 
188 ; taxation as a duty of, 132, 
217 ; treason of, as a crime, 161 
Kinship, in the vedas , 14; of a 

kdnlna, 35; sex relations and, 
102, 103 ; through female, 11 
Kinsman, rxiyoga with a, 87 ; per¬ 
petuation of family by, 82 ; 
remarriage with, 38, 39 ; sox rela¬ 
tion with a close, as incest, 98, 
103 ; sox relation with the widow 
of the family, 25 
Kohler, view on promiscuity, 1 
Krcchracdndrdyana, 243 
Krodha , and ksamd , 234; and sanydsK 
232 ; and Yudhisthira, 143 ; as an 
enemy of individuals, 232 ; as a 
vice, 187, 191, 231 ; control of, 
192; helps seduction, 112 ; of a 
brahmin, 67, 234 
Krodhagdra , 236 

Krpacarya, birth of 141 ; on war 
ethics, 208, 209 

Krspa, 9, 12, 142, 176, 211, 224, 231* 
240 ; and truth, 219 ; and Vidura, 
165 ; and war ethics, 209, 212, 
213, 214, 216 ; dedication of karma 
to, by a bhakta, 174 ; identified 
with Purusa, 125; identified with 
Vispu, 216 ; on prakrti , 130 ; on 
the status of vaUyas and 6udras t 
160; on truth, 220; on vices* 
191 ; originator of varna , 125, 130^ 
Krspa See Draupadi 
Krtrima and Kdnlna , 34 
Krttika, 141 
Krtu, 173 

Ksamd , and ksatriyas, 235 ; and 
savdharma , 151 ; balance betwe3n 
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krodha and, 234 ; Prahlada on, 
234-235 ; virtue of a brahmin, 
130, 234 

Ksatriya , 7, 13, 71, 107, 142, 146, 
150, 164, 165, 179, 214 ; and 

ahirhm, 224-225 ; and cruelty, 
143 ; and dharmayuddha , 209-210 ; 
and giving of gifts, 247-249 ; and 
Usama , 236 ; and modes of mar¬ 
riage, 108 ; and performance of 
yajnas , 198 ; and satya, 82 ; and 
strength, 130, 141 ; beha viour of a, 
208 ; bom from arms of Brahma, 
125 ; colour of a, 127 ; common 
origin with brahmin, 109 ; cursed 
by a 6udra, 126; dharma of, 151, 
208 ; dharma protected by, 156, 
163, 206 ; duty of a, 207, 247-249 ; 
extinction of, by ParaAurama, 82, 
156; following the dharma of a 
brahmin, 136 ; functions and col¬ 
our of, 128, 137 ; intervarpa 

marriage by, 104-105 ; marriage 
with brahmins, 49 ; occupations 
of, 131, 136; prakrti of, 136, 137, 
138; relation with brahmins, 156, 
157, 163 ; salvation of. through 

bhakti . 176 ; social status of, 156, 
159, 160, 167 ; sons produced by 
brahmins on, 83 ; status of the 
sons of a ksatriya woman, 107, 
162 ; 8vadharma of, 196, 224 
Ksetra , 75 ; Duryodhana on, 142 ; 
owner of, 89 ; ParaAara on, 140 ; 
quality of, 140; wife as a, 89; 
woman as, 110 

Ksetraja, and kdnina , 34 ; Brhas- 
pati on, 89 ; Manu on, 89 ; status 
of, 80, 89 
Ksetrajna, 110 
Kubera, 72 

Kumbha , festival of, 246 
KumdrU, pregnancy of, 27 
Kupdadhara, story of, 199 
Kundala, 59 
Kunigarga, 115 

Kunti, 3, 4, 8, 9, 16, 17, 18, 19. 
21, 29, 31, 34, 36, 87, 92, 100, 117 ; 
age at marriage, 36 ; as a mother, 
120 ; as a widow, 90 ; as a wife, 
119 ; austere life led by, 91 ; 
boon by Durvasa, to, 29, 85 ; 
boon of Karpa to, 120 ; concept 
of chastity of, 6, 89 ; cursed, by 
Yudhigthira, 113; fidelity of, 89; 
jealousy of Madrl, 236 ; new code 
of sex-ethics according to, 5, 6 ; 
niyoga of, 8, 84, 89 ; niyoga with 


Dharma, 85 ; niyoga with Indra, 
85 ; niyoga with V&yu, 85 ; pre¬ 
marital sex-relations of, with Surya, 
5, 29 ; retires to forest, 90 
Kuntlbhoja, 29 
Ku6adhvaja, 24, 95 
KuSanabha, 117 
Kuru, 70, 82, 84, 85, 289 
Kuruksetra, 229 ; as a tirtha , 243 ; 
battle of, 6 ; visit to, destroys 
sin, 245 


Lajjd (modesty), 100, 1.42, 239 
Laksmapa, 23, 24, 58, 69, 73, 74, 
122; and Surpapakha, 206, 215; 
protects VaAistha’s yajna, 131 
Laksml, and ethics, 189; and fola, 
192 ; episode of Bali and, 189 ; 
fourfold abode of, 189 
Lassen, C„ on brahmin-K>atm/n 
rivalry, 158 

Lobha , (greed), 240 ; condemned in a 
brahmin, 133 ; loss of varna posi¬ 
tion due to, 128 ; sudra associated 
with, 163 
Lokapala, 43 
Lokasa m graha ,204 
Lomapada, 233 

Lopamudra, 105, 107 ; given as a 
gift to Agastya, 119 
Lyall, A., on polyandry in modern 
India, 14 


Machofeii, on promiscuity, 1 
MadayantI, niyoga of, 85, 88. 102 
Madhavi, 32, 33, 118 
Madira, 96 

Madras, incest amongst, 8, 99 ; 

matrilineal descent amongst, 9 ; 
mobility of occupations amongst, 
132 

Madra-deSa, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 
Madroyas, 9 

Madrl, 100 ; bought in marriage by 
Papdu, 9 ; custom of satl and, 
91-92 ; niyoga with Alvinas, 84-85; 
rivalry with Kunti, 236 
Mahabharata, war, 31, 42, 105, 122 
Mahalaya, as a tirtha, 245 
Mahapdtaka , See Sin 
Mahatma , 141 

MaboAvara, See Sankara, 136 
Mahismati, 10, 11 
Maithuna , See Coitus, 219 
Majumdar, D. H., on polyandry 
amongst Aryans, 15 
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Makapaka, 238 
Malaya, 245 
Mamata, 24, 72 
Mamsa , etymology of, 226 
Mandapala, story of, 202 
Mandodarl, appearance of, in public, 
122 ; as a sati, 65-66 ; remarriage 
with Vibhisapa, 25 
Mantras , 225, 236 ; as atonements, 
41 ; power of, on gods, 185 ; 
recitation prohibited for sudras , 
166 

Manu, appointment of brahmin for 
niyoga , 86 ; chastity for widows 
in, 86 ; ddydda in, 71 ; marriage 
with cognates forbidden by, 104 ; 
on age of bride, 37 ; on adultery, 
56, 61 ; on aksatayoni widow, 81 ; 
on aurasa , 89 ; on dharmayuddha , 
210 ; on ethical basis of dharma , 
188 ; on extra-marital sex relations, 
62 ; on gotra , 103 ; on kdnbut , 34, 
35 ; on ksetraja , 89 ; on nii/oga , 
71, 84, 85, 86, 87, 96; on*pro¬ 
prietary rights of women, 121 ; 
on remarriage, 38 ; on sahodha , 
35 ; on 6otf, 96 ; on status of 
different types of sons, 80; on 
strtdhana, 121 ; on subjugation of 
women, 121 ; on taking a wife, 
103 ; on tirthaydtrd as a roligious 
creed, 243 ; on unapproachable 
women, 103 ; on vdkpdrusya , 23 
on virginity of a brido, 80 
Markandeya, 66, 67 ; on tirthayd- 
trd , 181 

Marriage, 75, 132, 135 ; age at, 

113, 114; annulment of, 33; 

anuloma type of, in the Epics, 108 ; 
and consent of guardians, 117 ; 
and payment of three fnas, 201 ; 
and truth, 222 ; and varna , 104, 
107, 153 ; and virginity, 16, 29, 
80, 116; and women, 69, 115, 
116 ; as a sacrament, 39, 69, 116 ; 
Bhisma, on 107 ; by capture, 37 ; 
by choice, 37 ; charms for 35 ; 
conditional, 32, 33, 34; consum¬ 
mation of, 35 ; cross-cousin, 104 ; 
different modes of, in the Epics, 
38, 118 ; exogamous groups for, 
103 ; hymn in $gveda, 99 ; origin 
of, 1, 3 ; polyandrous, 8, 72 ; 

puberty and, 35, 37 ; regulations 
for, 40 ; regulations for inter¬ 
vals, 107 ; ritual of, in vedas , 
35; taboos for, 98, 99, 103 ; 

Upadhayaya on conditional mar¬ 


riage, 34; with cognates, 104; 
with pitfkanyas , 99; marriage 
with a sagotra and sapinda, 103 ; 
with a 6udra y 105 
also See Remarriage. 

Maruts, 14 

Mary add, of Dlrghatamas, 51 
Matali, 116 

Matanga, 151, 167, 180; acquires 
higher varna status, 141 ; boon 
of Indra to, 145; Indra and. 
144 ; on the power of fate, 179 ; 
story of, 143, 144 

Matriliny and descent, 8, 9, 11 ; 

traits of, amongst Pai^davas, 9 
Matsara , 240 
Matsya , 141 

Matsyagandha, 27, 28, 31, 70, 82, 
83, 84, 171 ; age at marriage, 36 ; 
boon of ParaSara, to, 28 ; marries 
&antanu, 105 ; widowhood of, 90 
Mcdonell and Keith, on polyandry 
in the vedas , 15 

Mclennan, on origin of marriage, 1 ; 
on promiscuity, 1 

Meat, Bhisma on eating of, 225 ; 
brahmacdri and eating of, 227 ; 
eating of by brahmins. 224 ; 
eating in the Epics, 224, 226 ; 
eating by vdnaprasthas , 227 ; 

offered in srdddhas , 225 ; of certain 
animals prohibited, 227 ; rules for 
eating of, 227 ; sold by Dharma- 
vyadha, 196 
Medhavl, 198 

Menes, and the origin of institution 
of marriage, 1 

Mess, G., on the color theory of 
. varna , 138 

Messenger ( Duta ), instances of kill¬ 
ing or capturing, 211 ; pre-war 
convention of sending, 211 ; sacro¬ 
sanct, 211 

Meyers, J., on Dirgatamas episode, 25 
Ministers, advice of, 206, 211 ; 

brahmins as, 133 ; consulted for 
niyoga , 87 
Mlecchas , 9, 10, 129 
Moksa, as an aim in life, 199, 204 ; 
daivisampad leads to, 191 ; for 
sinners, 176 ; knowledge of Brah¬ 
man essential for, 150 ; perfor¬ 
mance of svadharma leads to, 149 ; 
purta leads to, 246 ; obtained by 
bhakti y 175-176 ; obtained by dev - 
ay ana, 172 ; obtained by ethical 
development of individual cha¬ 
racter, 193, 205 ; obtained by 
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petformanoe of karmayoga , 193 ; 
obtained by performance of sacrifi¬ 
ces, 176 

Morgan, on promiscuity, 1 
Modesty See Lajja 
Morality, and dharma , 183 ; and 

upanisads, 186 ; code of, amongst 
midlandio Aryans, 12 ; diadactic, 
206 ; essential for knowledge, 193 ; 
of brahmins, 105, 163 ; of women, 
110 ; llgvedic connotation of, 184; 
varna as promoter of, 140, 147 
Morals, effects on, by the system of 
varna , 155, 156, 167 ; fasting 

and, qualities, 242 ; for women, 
110; of a brahmin, 133, 234 ; 
post-wedlock, 89, 91 ; svadharma 
and social, 196 

Mother, 146, 147 ; cursed by Yudhi- 
gthira, 113 ; eulogy of, 120, 121 ; 
killed by Para6urama, 120 ; obedi¬ 
ence, to, 19, 66 ; right, 2 ; sex 
relations with, 100, 101 ; women 
as, 110 
Mudgala, 251 
Mukha (mouth), 124 
Muni , 52, 106 
Muniputra , 106 


Ndga, 105, 128 
Nagnika , 37 
Nahusa, 109, 158 

Naksatras , gifts given at certain, 
250 ; tlrthayatra and, 244 
Nakula, chastity of, 59 
Nala, story of, 75-78 
Nandi nl, 154 

Narada, 20, 42, 66, 238 ; advice to 
Kuuigarga’s daughter, 115; dia¬ 
logue with Pancacuda, 111 
Narada smrti, on the proprietary 
rights of a daughter, 121 ; on the 
proprietary rights of a widow, 121 
Narmada, 10 
Nila, 10-11 

NTlakantha, explanations of nt- 
savasdketas by, 10 ; explanation of 
the theory of colour as the basis 
of varna, 138 ; on adultery in the 
Epics, 60 ; on karmas of a brahmin, 
142 

y irabhimdnata, 238 
y isada, can obtain heaven, 114 ; 

disabilities of, 164 ; theft and, 154 
yivrttimdrga, and d^ramas, 204 ; 
fused with karmayoga , 196 ; Gita 
on, 203 


Niyati , 176 

Niyoga , 6, 31, 69, 71, 81 ; Arjuna 
on, 86 ; as an dpaddharma , 81 ; 
as a custom, 91 ; as dharma , 84, 

85 ; brahmins appointed for, 82, 
85, 86, 89 ; dliarmasutras on, 71 ; 
fidelity and, 88; Gautama on, 
82, 86 ; in dvdpara age , 89 ; in 
the Epics, 88 ; in kaliyuga y 89; 
Manu on, 71, 86, 87, 96; of 
KuntT, 8, 84; of MadayantI, 85- 

86 ; of Saradapdayani, 84 ; of 
Svetaketu, 87 ; of Vasistha, 87 ; 
of Vyasa, 85-86 ; of a widow, 86 ; 
Papdu bom of, 85, 87 ; Papdu 
on the righteousness of, 3 ; smrtis 
on, 8, 71, 86, 87, 89 ; transforma¬ 
tion in the practice of, 87 ; Winter- 
nitz on, 87 ; with a sagotra , 82 ; 
with a sapincla , 82, 86, 87 ; with a 
sapravara , 82 ; with a aavarna, 82 ; 
women appointed for, 88 

Non-Aryan, 12 
Norms, of sex behaviour, 40 
Nrga, story of, 148 
Nupuras , 59 

Occupations, and invitations for 
vrdddha, 133 ; and varna , 125, 130, 
131, 136, 149 ; ethical basis of, 
188 ; list of, to be adopted by a 
brahmin, 131, 133 ; mobility of, 
in the 1 countries of Gdndhdra and 
and Vahikas, 132 ; of a hunter 
adopted by a brahmin, 106 ; of a 
dudra, 163 ; of varnasarhkara, 154 
Oghavati, episode of, 42 

PaUunya, 240 
Pancacuda, 111 

Pancala, 16, 17, 19, 20, 209, 214 
Pai^davas, 8, 9, 11, 13, 16, 17, 20, 
21, 22, 31, 33, 42, 65, 76, 90, 
127, 207, 212, 213 ; breach of 
war ethics by, 216 ; cross-cousin 
marriages amongst the, 104 ; divine 
origin of, 89 ; eat meat, 224; 
marriage of, 72, 108 ; rdjasuya 

sacrifice of, 10 

Paudu, 34, 35, 71, 85, 87, 89 ; 

born of niyoga , 85, 87 ; curse on, 
91, 92, 197, 233, 284; marriage 
with MadrI, 9 ; narrates the legend 
of £vetaketu, 4 ; on niyoga , 3 ; on 
origin of marriage, 4 ; paleness of 
Pandu, 84; sex ethics according to, 
5 ; tradition of promiscuity traced 
by, 6, 12 
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Pdniqrahana, 24, 74 , 

Parnktidosaka, (those who pollute the 
rows), list of brahmins considered 
as, 133 

Panktipavanas , (those who purity 
the rows), list of brahmins con- 
sidered as, 133 , c 

PariUara, boon of, 28; fathej of 
Vvasa, 35, 83 ; on blja and ksetra, 
142 • on doctrine of karma and 
retribution, 182 ; on sanyasa, 198 ; 
on varna, distinction, 140 

Para6ara samhita , on post-wodlock 
sex morals, 97 . , . „ . 

Parasurama, as a brahmm, » 

as an incarnation of ViSjm, 143, 
156; curses Karija, 143, 104 , 

defeated by Bhisma, 156 ; defea¬ 
ted by Rama, 132, l->6 ; killed 
ksatriyas, 82, 143. 156 ; not killed 
by Rama, 207 ; revives dead 
mother, 121; rebuked for fight- 
ing, 131 ; slays mother, e0, 130, 

Parents, service to as a duty of 
rxirnatrama dharma, lo4 ; sms ol, 
and children, 182 

Parikrlta , (bought) as a type o 
son, 80 
Parlksita, 233 
Parnada, 227 
Partha, S>e Arjuna 
Parvata, 66 
Pataka , See Sin 
Pat ala, 9, 112 
Paternity, 11 

Pati , 52 . . . , * 

Pativratd , and immolation, 91 ; ideal 

Pativratya, and adultery, 63 ; con¬ 
cept of, 52, 57, 119 ; ideal of, 39 
Patriachate, 28 
Patriliny, 8 

Paunarbhava , Brhaspati on, 89 
excluded from trdddha, 80 ; status 
in the Epics, 80 
Pausya, 68, 233 

Pindas , offered by a son to satisly 
forefathers, 201 
Pegions, story of, 94 
Pi4dca>, creation of, 128 ; mode of 
marriage, 118 .. - . 

Pit r , 135 ; rna to, 170 ; world of m 
vedas , 170, 171 . , . 

Pitrkanyd , Ghurye’s interpretation 
of, 99 ; X. Karve’s interpretation 
of’ 99 marriage with, 99 
Pitrkdrya, See tfraddha, 16 


Pitrvya, 75 171 . 

Pitrydna , attained by grhaMha, 171 , 
heaven obtained, by 172 ; identi¬ 
fied with Krxna (black) path 
in Gita, 172 } in Kausitaki 
Upanisad , 172 

Polity, ( nlti ) overpowers ethics, 314, 
218 * 

Pollution, 106 

Polyandry, U, 26, 72 ; amongst 

Khasiyas, 15 ; Bnffault on, 15 ; 
explanation of Draupadis, 17 ; 
in Ramayaua, 23; instances of, 
19; in vedas, 14; Lyall A., on. !•>; 
Majumdar on, 15 ; Mcdonell and 
Keith on, 15 ; of Draupadi. 20 ; 
produces a samkara progeny. , 
vedic tradition against, 19 ; Win- 
ternitz on Epic, 22 
polygamy, and jealousy, -3o 
Polygyny, 02 
Pracetas, 19 
Praddnam, 169 

PradveSi, 50 , , n . on 

Pradyumna, enjoyment ol, n » 
war ethics, 211 . 

Prahloda, and Indra, 189 ; on I. sama 
and krodha, 234, 235 ; power of the 
Ma of, 189 

Prajapati, 113, 163 71 ; as origi¬ 

nator of varna, 12o ; incest of 
3, 98, 99 ; on women, 111 ’ 1 - 1 
Prajapatis , 138 

Prdjdpatya , mode of marriage 
dharmya , 118 . 

Prakrit, description of sattwka, * 
Gita on the power of, 173 ; inOi- 
vidual and, 130, 179 ; of different 
vamas, 139, 137; relation of 

karma and, 147; three guiw* of, 
138 

Pranlta, 80 . 

Pratigrahana, (acceptance ot guts) 
as a duty of brahmins. -47 
Pratiloma, adulterous relations. 60, 
marriage in the Epics, 108. 109 
Pratlpa, 106 

Pravaras , in the Epics, 103 ; m 
Rgveda, 103 

rayaioitta, as dharma, 181 ; fast 
as a, 55, 56, 243 ; for adultery, 
56, 59, 60 ; for begetting progeny 
on’ a tudra woman, 107 ; for 
incest in smrti , 101 ; for marriage 
with cognates, 104 ; for marriage 
with a fodra, 107 ; for murder of 
a brahmin, 161 ; for sins. 185; 
for telling a lie, 221 ; gifts as a. 
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161, 181 ; theory of karma and, 
181 ; tlrthayatra as, 181 
Preceptor, harmlessness of, 144; kill¬ 
ing of a, 207 ; niyoga with the 
wife of a, 87 ; offering one’s wife 
for sex-relations to, 86; service 
of, for varnasamkaras , 154 ; sex 
relations with the wife of, 56, 
100; wife of an agamyd , 100, 

101, 161 

Premarital sex relations, Briffault 
on, 2 ; concept of virginity and, 
39 ; in the Epics, 33 ; in Rama- 
yapa, 31, 32 ; Surya on, 6 ; Upa- 
dhyaya on, 27 ; Westermarck on, 
2 • 

Pre-puberty marriage, in the Epics, 
36-37 ; virginity and, 37 
Pretas, 128 

Progeny, status of intervarya mar¬ 
riage, 104 

Promiscuity, 11, 13 ; Altekar on, 
in the Epics, 12 ; amongst Bal- 
hikas, 7 ; amongst Indo-Aryans, 
13 ; and utsuvasaketas, 10; as 
dharma, 3, 4, 5, 6 ; Briffault on, 1 ; 
in Mahismatl, 10 ; in Uttarakuru, 

3 ; Kohler’s view, 1 ; Macho fen’s 
view on, 1 ; Mclennan’s view on, 1 ; 
Morgan’s view on, 1 ; tradition 
of, as traced by Papdu, 6, 12 ; 
Westormarck’s view on, 1, 2 
Property, brahmin and inheritence 
of, 163 ; inheritance of by a sister’s 
son, 8 ; ownership and control 
of, 110 ; sharing of by a grhastha, 
202 ; varna and, 162 
Puberty, and marriage, 35 ; and 
restrictions on sex relations, 2 
Pujd, 142 

Pulastya, curse of, 31 ; introduces 
tlrthayatra as a religious trend, 244 
Pupya , leads to heaven, 192, 219 ; 
virtues as, 192 

Puranas, 53 ; concept of heaven and 
hell in, 181 
Purandara, See Indra 
Purohita , appointment of, 127 ; brah¬ 
min as a, 133, 159 ; consulted 
for niyoga , 87 ; institution of, as 
a compromise to settle the brah- 
min -kmtriya feud, 159; sex re¬ 
lations with the wife of, 102 
P&rta, (works of public welfare), 
and king, 250; leads to moksa. 
246 

Pururava, 34, 100 

Purum, as an agent of karma , 176 ; 


identified with KrS^a, 125 ; identi¬ 
fied with Visnu, 125; originator 
of varna, 124 
Purusdrtha , 176 
Purus asukta, 124 
Purvakarma, 16 
Pusan, 18 

Putrikdputra , Babhruvahana, intro¬ 
duced as, 9 ; not invited for 
draddha, 135 
Puskara, 77, 245 


Race, propagation of, 62 
Radhakrishnan, on varna system, 
156 

Raghu, 73 
Raivataka, 11 
Rajanya , See Ksairiya 
Rajas , 138, 231 ; colour and quality 
of, 131, 137 ; ddna of the type of, 
252; kmtriyas and the quality 
of, 137 

Rdjasuya , yajHa of the Pfindavas, 10 
Rajputs, and the concept of dharma- 
yuddha, 206 ; and satl, 97 
Raksasa , Baka, 16, 116, 143; boons 
granted to, 191 ; creation of 128 ; 
duel with a, 71 ; mode of marriage, 
118 ; moral standard of, 58 ; 
Sunda and Upasunda, 20 ; tapas 
and, 191 ; Viradha, 23, 24 
Rama, 23, 24, 40, 44, 59, 70, 73, 
74, 122, 123, 143, 165, 206, 211 ; 
and truth, 221 ; banishment of, 
236; defeats Paraisurama, 132, 156; 
kills Vali, 215, 216; protects 

Vibhlsana, 207 ; protects Va§is- 
tha’s sacrifice, 132 ; refuses to 
kill ParaSurama, 207 ; refuses to 
kill Tadaka, 2Q6 
Rarnbha, 72, 232 
Rantidcva, 225 

Ravana, 31, 42, 58, 68, 72, 73, 95, 
122, 206, 211 ; abducts Slta, 42, 
44 ; insults Slta, 123 
Rclka, 105, 145, 146 
Rebirth, karma and, 171 ; $atapatha 
brdhmanai on the doctrine of, 170 ; 
Upanisads on the doctrine of, 170; 
Yajnavalkya on the doctrine of, 
171 

Remarriage, after disappearance of 
the husband in smrtis , 79 ; and 
srdddha, 135; as a custom, 9 ; 
as a kalivarjya custom, 39, 81 ; 
as a sin, 80; Epics on 81 ; 
in India, 75; in vedas , 70 * 
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instances of, in the Epics, 25; 
Manu on, 38 ; of a brahmin with 
a kudra, 79; of males, 52 ; of 
women, 69, 86 ; outside family 
circle, 75 ; with brother-in-law, 71, 
74, 75 ; with a kinsman, 89 ; with 
the younger borther of the hus¬ 
band, 14 ; virginity and, 39 
Renuka, episode of Jamadagni and, 
50-51, 64, 105 

Rgveda, concept of heaven in, 170 ; 
concept of sin in, 184 ; ddnastutis 
in, 246 ; gifts in, 246 ; incest in, 
98, 99 ; legend of $unah6opa in, 
231 ; marriage hymn in, 98, 99 ; 
on origin of varna , 124 ; on re¬ 
marriage, 70 ; pravuras in, 103 ; 
premarital sex relations in, 27 ; sail 
in, 91 

Rivers, 141 ; as tlrthas , 245 
Rnas , brdhmdnas on the three 
types of, 170; non-payment of, 
leads to dharma, 201 ; three types 
of, 166; to forefathers paid by 
having a son, 81, 201 
Rodasi, 14 
Rohidusa, 192 
Rohim, 96 
Rais , 23, 66, 247 
Rsyaspiga, 105, 109, 141 
Eta, and dharma, 183 ; concept of, 
169 ; in later mmhitds , 185 ; in 
Rgveda, 185 

Rtu, 49, 52, 53, 82, 101, 146, 226; 
and cohabitation, 39 ; faithful¬ 
ness to husband during, 4 ; fourth 
day of, 52 ; removes the fault 
of a woman, 57 
Rtuparna, 77, 78 

Rtvija , 133 ; judicial privileges of, 
160 

Rudra, See Sankara 
Ruma, 71, 72 

Tabari, attains heaven, 114; per¬ 
formance of penance by, 114 ; 
Rama eats the food of, 165 
SacI, 100 

Saddcdra , 179 ; and ahitnsd , 222 ; 
and jealousy, 49 ; as a deciding 
factor between smxti and sruti, 
190 ; as a source of dharma , 190 ; 
definition of, 232 ; ingredients of, 
222 

Sagara, 217 

Sages, ejaculation of semen by 59 ; 
mysterious birth of, 56; seduc¬ 
tion by, 56 


Sagotra , niyoga with, 82 ; sex rela¬ 
tions with, 103 
Sahadeva, 10 

Sahastrarjuna, 50, 156, 217 
Sahodha , Bjhaspati on 89; Manu 
on, 35 

Sakra, See Indra 

Sakti, curses Kalmaaapada, 233 

6akuntala, age at marriage, 35-36 ; 

Kauva’s advice to, 115 
6alvaraja, 96 
Salya, 6, 8, 55 
&ambuka, 165 

Samhit&8, concept of yajna in, 185; 
on the religious disability of 
8udra8, 164 ; on sex-relations, 40 ; 
sex morality in, 3, 27 
Samlka, 234 
Samkara , 19 

Samskdras, and brahmins, 142 ; and 
Matanga, 143 ; and 6udra , 164; 
and varna , 139 ; and women, 114, 
115, 116, 164 ; marriage as, 69 
Sanatkumara, on classification of 
varnas, 137 

Sanatsujata, on vices, 191, 231 
Sandhyd , 59, 142 
Caudill, 65 
Saiylilya, 114 
Sanjaya, 176 
Sanjivanl vidyd, 116 
Sankara, boon to Draupadi, 16-17, 
20 ; bow of, 143 ; on varnadharma , 
136 

Sahkha and Likhita, 161 
Sankhayana grhyasutra 41 
Santa, 105, 119 
Santarm, 34, 82, 83, 84, 105 
&anti (peace), as virtue, 130 
Sanydsa , (renunciation), and grhas - 
tha, 198 ; Epics on, 197, 198 ; 
Kapila on, 198 ; leads to moksa r 
198 ; ParaSara on, 198 ; smrtis on,. 
197 ; upanimds on, 197 ; Yudhi- 
Sthira on, 198 

Sanydsl, avoidance of vices by, 187 ; 
conquest of anger by, 232 ; ethical 
development of, 192, 202 ; fusion 
with grhastha stage of life, 203 ; 
supported by a grhastha 200 
Sapmda, 160 ; niyoga with 82, 86; 

sex relations with prohibited, 103 
Sapravara , niyoga with, 82 
Saptarsis, 47, 250 
SaradaudayanI, 84, 87 
Sarasvati, 44, 243 

Sarkar, S. C., on incest, 3, 99; on 
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polyandry in vedas , 14 ; on pro¬ 
miscuity, 12 
Sarmistha, 38, 156, 236 
Sctrpai; 63, 105, 118, 128, 139, 236 
Sarpa satra , 236 

Nostras (scriptures), 19, 107, 174 ; 
on colours of varna, 137 ; oft 
fasting for varnos , 242 ; on justice, 
161 ; on remarriage, 74 ; on rules 
of warfare, 212; on self-realisa¬ 
tion, 198 

Satapatha brdhmana, doctrine of 
rebirth in, 170; on the greatness 
of brahmins, 126; on the insti¬ 
tution of purohita, 159 
Sail, amongst Rajputs, 97 ; and 
DraupadI, 93; and pigeons, 94 ; 
Brhaspati on, 97 ; causes of, 95 ; 
concept of chastity and, 96; 
custom of, 69, 74 ; in the Epics, 
91 ; in Ramayapa, 95 ; in Rgveda, 
91 ; in smrtis , 97 ; instances of, 
97 ; MaSu on, 96; mysterious 
powers of, 67 ; names of, 66 ; 
primitive concept of, 93 ; Veda- 
vatl and, 96; Visou on, 97 ; 
Yajfiavalkya on, 96 
Satrughna, 24, 73 
Sattva, 137, 138 

Satya (truth), and a bhakta , 187 ; 
and a brahmin, 42 ; and a grhastha, 
187 ; and kapas, 145; and ksatri- 
yas, 82 ; and sila, 189 ; as purvya , 
219 ; Bhisma on, 219, 220 ; 

concept of, in the Epics, 218 ; 
connotation of the term, 218 ; 
equated with asvamedha , 192 ; 

heaven obtained by the speaking 
of, 192 ; identified with Brahman y 
218, 219 ; KrSi^a on, 220 ; mys¬ 
terious powers obtained by speak¬ 
ing, 219 ; practical aspect of, 219, 
220 ; power of, 27, 117 ; supports 
the world, 190 ; types of, 218 
Satyabhama, discourse with JDrau- 
padi, 65 

Satyakama Jabala, 27, 192 
Satyaki, 11, 213, 217 
Satyavana, 230 
Satyavatl, See Matsyagandha 
Satyavatl, (wife of Rclka,) 146 
Satyavrata, 218 

S atya-yuga, disabilities of iudras in, 

166 

&auca, as a virtue of a brahmin, 
130 ; varna, 109 
Sauvlra, country of, 9-10 
JSavarna, niyoga with, 82 ; right of 


a wife, 107 ; son of a, 153, 160. 
Savitr, 98 

Savitri, age at marriage, 35 ; as a 
8atly 65; education of, 114; 
father’s advice to, 115 ; power of 
satitva, 67 
Savitri , 227 

Seclusion, of women in the Epics, 
122 

Self-realisation, aim of human life, 
192 ; by the destruction of avidyd , 
192 

Semen, accidental discharge of, 59 ; 

of a dead man goes to water, 171 
Sex, among non-Aryans and Hima¬ 
layan tribes, 12 ; exposition of 
women, 111; freedom of among 
yddavas, 11 ; morbidity of women, 
112 

Sex behaviour, in samhitds , 40; 

regulation of women’s, 58, 69; 
regulation on, as adharma, 6 
Sex ethics, in ancient times accord¬ 
ing to Papdu, 5 ; in northern 
and southern India, 10 ; later 
standard of, 42, 52 ; new code of, 
according to KuntI, 6 ; new code 
of, in the Epics, 51-52, 113, 115 
Sex morality, looseness of 63, 141 ; 
of a married woman, 63 ; ParaSara 
samhita on, 97 ; standard of in 
samhitds , 3 ; violation of, 61 
Sex relations, extramarital, 53 ; 
between family members, 72; 
Manu on, extramarital, 63 ; with 
spiritual kins as a sin, 103 ; with 
a wife of preceptor, 56, 63 
Sibi, story of, 208 

SiddhiSy bestowed upon Uttunka, 101 
Sikhandin, Amba reborn as, 96; 

Bhisma, killed by, 212 
$ila , as the basis of varna strati¬ 
fication, 140 ; leads to heaven, 
192 ; necessary ingredients of, 189; 
of Prahlada, 189 ; power of 6ila, 
189 ; residence of LaksmI and, 
192 

Sin, absolved .by prayers, 175, 176; 
adultery as a, 53, 54, 55, 57, 59, 
61 ; avoiding svadharma as, 196 ; 
committed knowingly, 182 ; com¬ 
mitted unknowingly, 181 ; concept 
of, 184-185; expiations for, 181, 
185, 221 ; falsehood as a 181, 
219, 221 ; heinous, 8, 56 ; himsd 
committed for svadharma not a 
223 ; incest as a, 100, 103 ; killing 
a cow as, 161 ; hurting -an animal 
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4s, 144 ; murder of brahmin as, 
161, 207 ; murder of a woman 
-as, 161, 206, 206; non-payment 
of riiaa as, 201 ; of abduction, 
42 ; of killing of foetus, 39 ; 
of robbery, 42 ; punished by Varu- 
i?a, 170 ; remarriage as, 80 ; sex 
relation with a younger brother’s 
wife as, 216 ; llrthaydtrd destroys, 
v 244, 245, 246 ; transgression of a 
faithful wife as, 4 ; vices as, 191, 
205 

Sindhu, country of, 9, 10 
t^i6upala, against niyoga , 86 ; cen¬ 
sures Krsua, 216 

Situ, 23, “24, 58, 59, 68, 73, 74, 
206, 225 ; abduction of, 42, 44 ; 
age at marriage, 36 ; as a sati , 66 ; 
dowry of, 121 ; insulted by Hav¬ 
ana, 123 ; performance of vedic 
rites by, 114 ; public appearance 
r of, 122 

Siva, Sec Sankara 

Slaves, given as dowry, 121 ; sex 
relations with, 99; sudra and, 163 ; 
■4udras and vaisyas on par with, 
167 

Smarta, 133 

Smrtis, 26, 186 ; as source of dharma, 
190 ; concept of sin in, 185 ; 
judicial administration in, 162 ; 
judicial privileges of brahmins, 
162 ; marriage with cognates for¬ 
bidden in, 104 ; on adultery, 53, 
56, 59, 61 ; on age at marriage, 37 ; 
on ahimsd , 222 ; on fasting, 243 ; 
on incest as a sin, 101 ; on in¬ 
heritance of widows, 97 ; on kdnina 
34 ; on niyoga , 25, 71, 85, 87, 89 ; 
on the number of sons through 
niyoga , 87 ; on the path of sahyasa , 
197 ; on remarriage, 19, 25 ; on 
the supersession of a wife, 120 ; 
on vdkparusya , 237 ; on widow’s 
behaviour, 90 ; saddcdra and, 190 
Sndna, 142 
Sndtaka , 41, 224 

Sooiety, 155, 203 ; against niyoga, 
89 ; and sanyasa, 201 ; awareness 
towards loose sex morals, 68; 
brahmin and, 160 ; boycott by; 
56 ; classes of, 157 ; danta person 
and, 239; ethics for the benefit 
of, 240 ; functions of an individual 
in, 175 ; giving of gifts upheld 
by, 249 ; individual in, 175; 
karma and welfare of, 195, 203, 
204 ; king’s relation with, 188 ; 


obligations of a grhastha to, 202 ; 
organic theory of, 125; polyan- 
drous, 21 ; polygamous, 236 ; pro- 
miscous, 6 ; regulation of sex in 
98 ; sex morality in, 63 ; strati¬ 
fication of, 124, 129, 167 ; sva- 
dharma and, 151 ; supported by 
vaiAya , 126 ; varna enforced upon, 
156 ; works of amenities for, as 
purta , 247 

Soma , as a purifying agent, 136; 

selling of, 56, 133 
Somaka and Jantu, legend of, 231 
Sons, bom out of wedlock, 62; 
continuation of family by, 201 ; 
effect of sins of parents on, 182 ; 
gudhaja , 61 ; importance of, 201 ; 
in .ftgveda, 62 ; Manu on, 35, 80; 
number of through niyoga , 87 ; 
of a daughter, 117 ; of a savarna 
wife, 153 ; of a widow, 80, 81 ; 
pirida# offered by, 201 ; types of, 
34, 35, 42 ; varna and status of, 
105, 107, 108 
Soul, 93 

Speech, grhastha'8 sweetness of, 187 ; 
manifestation of violence in cruel, 
237 

Sutras, 26. 61, 79, 104 
Srdddha, as a varna duty, 187 ; 
brahmins unworthy of invitation 
to, 133, 161 ; could be performed 
by a son only, 201 ; gifts given 
at, 250 ; importance of, 202 ; meat 
offered in, 225-226 ; occupations 
and invitation for, 134; pays 
the rna to pitrs, 170; paunar- 
bhava excluded from, 80 ; perfor¬ 
mance of, as a dharma , 155 ; 

persons not to be invited for, 135 
Srauta, 133, 236 
6ravai>a, episode of, 106, 197 
£ ngavana, 115 
&rhgb 234 

Srrljaya, 66 

tfrotriya, 41, 162 

Sruti , 225 ; as a source of dharma. 

190 ; saddcdra and, 190 
Sthitaprajna , in Gita, 172, 175, 193, 
194, 231 
Strldhana, 121 

Subhadra, 213 ; Arjuna’s love for, 
12 ; kidnapped by Arjuna, 118 ; 
lamentations of, 54 
SudarSana, and jealousy, 230 ; offers 
wife to a guest, 42, 96, 236; 
episode of, 42; legend of Agm 
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and, 10, 11 

Sudesna, niyoga with Dlrghatamas, 
83 * 88 

gudra, 7, 40, 55, 60, 61, 109, 128, 
133, 135, 150, 165, 179 ; adoption 
of the profession of, 107 ; and 
bhakti , 176 ; and cruelty, 166 ; and 
mantras, 166 ; and samkaras, 155, 
163 ; and tapas, 143, 165, 166 ; 
as transporters of society, 125 ; 
and vices, 163 ; and women, 114 ; 
association with, 107 ; Bhrgu on 
the characteristics of, 163 ; colour 
of, 127, 128, 137; curses a ksatriya , 
106 ; disabilities of, 155, 163, 165 ; 
ekajatis , 164 ; Gita on the social 
status of, 160 ; heaven refused to 
a, 165 ; identified with Brahman 
and Visiju, 166 ; marriage with 
the woman of, 104, 105 ; moksa 
of, 166, 176 ; occupations of, 128, 
131, 163 ; origin of, 124, 125; 
pdkayajnas and, 165 ; prakvti of, 
130, 137, 138 ; possession of gunas 
by, 139 ; relations of, with a 
brahmin, 152 ; rules of fasting 
for, 242 ; samhitas on ,164 ; service 
and, 126 ; sex relations of, with 
a brahmin woman, 144; slaves 
and, 163 ; social status of, 167 ; 
social relations with, 135; son 
begotten on a woman of, 84, 162 ; 
srdddhu and, 164 ; varnadharma 
of, 164 

Sugriva, 25, 73, 74, 207, 215 
Sukanya, 66, 105, 119, 233 
Sukracarya, 109 ; on killing a 
brahmin, 161 ; on subjugation of 
anger, 232 ; rules of warfare by, 
207, 217 

Sukrta , 169, 170, 180 
Suksma darira, 180 
Sulabha, 114, 200 
tiulka, 74, 82 
Sumbha, 95 
Sumitra, 167 

Summer solstice, 173, 175 
{§unah6epa, 231 
Sunda and Upasunda, 20 
Surpai^akha, and LakHmaya, 206 ; 

desire of vengeance of, 250 
Surya, 249 ; and KuntI, 5, 29, 30, 
31 ; discovers shoes and umbrellas, 
64 ; father of Karija, 35 ; receives 
the dead man’s eyes, 171 ; views 
on pre-nuptial sex relations, 6, 12 
Surya, and Asvinas, 14, 98 
Suta , 141, 143, 163 


Svadharma, 240 ; and ahimsd , 196, 
223, 224, 225 ; and prakrti, 179 ; 
and social justice, 197 ; and social 
morality, 196, 203; and varna, 
149, 179 ; avoidance of, as a sin, 
196, 203 ; conoept of, 148, 167 ; 
emphasis on, 156 ; ethical con¬ 
cepts and, 151 ; for Siidras and 
samkaras , 155 ; in Gita, 149, 241 ; 
leads to moksa , 149 
Svadhaydya , as a tapas , 187, 194 
&vapaka, 149 

Svayaiiivara, accepted mode of mar¬ 
riage, 31 ; arranged by father, 31 ; 
of DamayantI, 76, 78 ; of Drau- 
padi, 16, 17, 18, 21, 22; public 
appearance of a woman allowed 
in, 122 

Svetaketu, and institution of mar¬ 
riage, 1, 3, 41 ; legend of, 4, 12 ; 
Kapadia on the legend of, 13 ; 
niyoga of, 87, 101 ; Westermarck 
on the legend of, 12 
Svayamjdta , 80 
Syumara^mi, 200 

Taboo, on marriage, 98 ; on sex, 24 
Tagore, K. N., on varna system, 168 
Tattlriya dr any aka , 27 
Tattlriya samhitd , fertility ritual 
in, 14 ; on extramarital sex-rela¬ 
tions, 40 ; on funeral moulds of 
varnas , 126 ; on greatness of brah¬ 
mins, 126 ; on human sacrifice, 
230 ; on social status of four 
varnas , 124 

Tanias , 138 ; and colour, 136, 137 ; 

siidras and, 137 
Taliya, 141 

Tapas , 128, 159, 194, 245 ; and 

brahmins, 142 ; and grhastha , 187 ; 
and pride, 143 ; and Siidras, 165- 
166 ; and yajna , 199 ; as a karma , 
147 ; as a means of achieving 
brahminhood, 144 ; as the basis 
of varna classification, 140 ; by 
widows, 74 ; concept of, 151 ; 
destroyed if used for cursing, 95 ; 
ethical basis of, 187 ; fasting as, 
242, 243 ; forbidden to a king, 
150 ; futility of, 202-203 ; Gita 
on, 157 ; Indra on, 151 ; mira¬ 
culous powers obtained by, 146 ; 
of Amba, 96 ; of Matanga, 144 ; 
of Vedavatl, 95; rdksaaas and, 
191 ; religious merit acquired by, 
115 ; speech as a sdttvika , 237 ; 
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to be followed before niyoga , 84 ; 
types of, 187 
’Tara, 25, 73, 74 
Tata , 24 

'Taxation, brahmins and, 132, 133, 
162 

Tilak, B. G., on Gita, 173 
Tlrtkas, description of, 244-245 
Tirthayatrd , and ethics, 245, 246; 
as an expiation, 181 ; as a new 
religions trend in the Epics, 181, 
241, 243, 244 ; as a destroyer of 
sin, 244, 245 ; Markandeya on, 181 
Trade, in the Epics, 131 
Tradition, 236; about origin of 
marriage, 1 ; extinction of family, 
152 ; Indian, 2 ; Indo-Aryan about 
women, 110 ; of abduction, 42 ; 
of brother’s right over the widow 
of a dead person, 72, 75 ; of 
capital punishment, 161 ; of dhar- 
mayuddha in India, 206 ; of poly¬ 
andry in the Epics, 22-25 ; of 
remarriage, 69, 70 ; of sati, 91, 
94 ; of severe punishment, 161 ; 
vedic, 35 

Transmigration, doctrine of, in Chan- 
dogya U panwad , 171, 172 ^ 
'I'retayuga, disabilities of a sudra in, 
166 

Trigunatita , 138, 174, 179, 193, 194 
Trijata, greed of, in accepting gifts, 
250 

TriSaoku, curse on, 179 
Tjisira, 161 
Tipabindu, 31 
Truth, See Satya 

Tuladhara, 136, 143, 188, 203, 222, 
223, 240 

Tydga , defined by Gita, 195 


Ulupl, marriage with Arjuna, 9, 
34, 75, 76, 105 
Uma, 136 

Upadhyaya, B. S., on age at mar¬ 
riage, 35 ; on conditional marriage 
in vedas , 34 ; on kinship in vedas, 
14; on premarital sex relations 
in vedas, 21 

Upanisads, morality of, 186; on 
devayana and pitryana, 172 ; on 
disabilities of a Sudra , 164 ; on 
path of sahydsa i, 197 ; on the 
doctrine of rebirth, 170 
Upendra, 20 
Urmilft, 23, 24 
Urvaft, 34, 100 


U£anas, 109 
U6as, 98 
Utathya, 43 

Utsavasaketa, promiscuity in, 10 
Uttara, dowry of, 121 ; widowhood 
of, 90 

Uttarakuru, 3-4, 6 

Uttunka, curses PauSya, 233; 
episode of, 52, 101 


Vadavagni, 112 
Vahika, See Balhikas 
Vattya, 7, 55, 60, 61, 109, 133, 
143, 150, 152, 165, 179; and 

intervarqa marriage, 104 ; assault 
of, on a brahmin, 152 ; colour of 
a, 127 ; fasting for, 242 ; follow¬ 
ing the dharma. of a brahmin, 
152; liable to taxation, 125; oc¬ 
cupations of, 131, 136; origin of, 
124-125 ; prakrti of, 130 ; rules 
for selling articles for, 135 ; sal¬ 
vation of, through bhakti, 176; 
social status of, 160, 167 ; sons 
bom on the woman of a vaMya, 
107, 153, 162 ; supports society, 
126 

Vakparusya , and ahirhsd, 222 ; and 
varnay 238 ; Brhaspati on, 237 ; 
Manu on, 238 
Vaksi, 19 

Valmlki, on war ethics, 213 
Villi, and Ruma, 71, 72, 74; killed 
by Rama, 215, 216 
Vanara, king of, 71 ; moral standard 
of, 58 

Varnasy 4, 57,106, 125, 126, 128, 130, 
131, 135, 137, 138, 150, 186; 
dcdra as the basis of stratification 
of, 139 ; adultery and, 59, 61, 63 ; 
and dona, 252 ; and fasting, 242 ; 
and Gita, 176 ; and karma , 147, 
156 ; and morality, 140, 147, 155, 
156, 167 ; and occupations, 125, 
131, 148 ; and ^amskdras, 139; 
and 8vadharma y 149 ; and trans¬ 
migration, 172 ; and vdkpdrvsya , 
23 ; and yajila , 153 ; Bhrgu on 
the stratification of, 127, 128, 

138 ; Brahma on equality of, 
140 ; censure of dharma of, 198 ; 
change of, 136; colour as the 
basis of, 127, 136; common origin 
of, 109; conflict between, 159; 
divine origin of, 124, 125 ; dharma 
of, 108, 139, 164, 167, 169, 187, 
203 ; disabilities of a non-brahmin, 
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161 ; distinction, 56, 141 ; family 
relations and position of, 135, 163 ; 
guna as the basis of the stratifica¬ 
tion of, 137, 142, 145, 156 ; losing 
a, 107 ; maintained by a king, 
152 ; maintained by KrSpa, 121, 
152 ; marriage and, 104, 105, 

1Q6 ; mobility of, 143, 145 ; mix¬ 
ture of, 126, 218 ; organic theory 
of, 125 ; Paragara on varna dis¬ 
tinction, 140 ; privileges granted 
to, 125 ; Sanatkumara on the 
stratification of, 137 ; sex relations 
between different, 128 ; Sila as 
the basis of, 139 ; social functions 
of, 125, 126, 127, 139, 148 ; strati¬ 
fication of, 137 ; system in Epics, 
124 ; Tagore on, 168 ; transgres¬ 
sion of dharma of, 165 
Vamasamkara, 109 ; Bhisma on, 
147 ; characteristics of, 154 ; dhar¬ 
ma of, 154 ; list of, 153, 154 ; 
occupations of, 154 ; produced 
from Nandpil, 154 ; result of anar¬ 
chy, 152 

Vanina, absolution of sin through 
prayers to, 175 ; guardian of rta f 
170, 183 ; legend of Bhadra and, 
42 ; punishes sinners, 170; role 
of, in brdhmands , 185 
Varunapraghds , 40 

Vasanta , season of love and pleasure, 
11 ; sexual desire and, 92 
Vasava, 53 

Vagietha, 180, 236 ; appointed for 
niyoga, 85, 86, 87, 88 ; Epic on 
niyoga of, 102 ; protects the 
sacrifice of Adityas, 131 ; rivalry 
of, with Vigvamatra, 156, 157 ; 
subjugation of anger by, 232 
Vasu, 227, 228 
Vasudeva, 97 
Vasudeva, See KrSija, 173 
Vasuki, 119 
V&tapi, 234 

Vayu, and KuntI, 85 ; and Kugan- 
abha’s daughters, 117 ; on origin 
of varnas , 125-126 ; receives the 
dead man’s breath, 171 
Veda, 141 

Vedas, 141, 145, 147, 158, 223, 
227, 249 ; and heaven, 203 ; and 
mokqa, 176; incest in, 3, 98; 
identified with truth, 139 ; main¬ 
tenance of varnas by, 139; on 
istapvrta, 169 ; polyandry in, 14, 
19; premarital sex relations in, 
27 


Vedavati, and Ravaija, 96; and 
Visriu, 96; immolation of, 95, 
96 ; story of, 95 
Vedi , 246 

Vedic Index, on sex relations with 
preceptor’s wife, 101 ; on Uttara- 
kuru, 4 

Vegetarianism, 145 
Vena, 158 

Vendetta, blood drinking as a form 
of, 215 ; immolation for, 93, 96 ; 
of Bhima, 215 ; of Paragurama, 
143 ; of &urpai?akha, 215 
Vibhlgapa, 25, 72, 122, 207 
Vices, and sanydsi, 187 ; anger as, 
9, 231 ; as sins, 191, 205 ; ddnta 
free of, 246 ; jealousy as a, 236 ; 
leads to hell, 205 ; list of, 187, 191, 
240 ; dudras and, 163 
Vicitravlrya, 34, 83, 84, 85, 86, 87, 
90 ; death of, 82 ; widows of, 76 ; 
Vyasa and, 87 
Videha, 44, 58 
Vidula, 8 

Vidura, and Kr8i?a, 165 ; birth of, 
84 ; legend to explain the wisdom 
of, 161 ; preaches dharma , 136 
Vinata, rivalry with Kadru, 236 ; 

slavery of, 105 
Vipula, 112 
Viradha, 23, 24 
Virata, 93 

Virgin, right of cohabitation of, 5 ; 
unapproachable for sex relations, 
103 

Virginity, 30 ; and pre-puberty mar¬ 
riage, 37 ; and re-marriage, 39 ; 
essential for marriage-rites, 92 ; 
of a bride, 38, 80, 116 ; protected 
by guardians, 117 ; regained by 
DraupadI, 20; regaining of, 28, 
30, 32, 33, 89; stress on, 79; 
virtue of good women, 32, 33 
Virtues, as ingredients of individual 
character, 189, 205 ; lead to 

heaven, 205, 211 
Virupaksa, 79, 249 
Vispu, 95, 96 ; identified with PuruSa, 
125 ; originator of varna , 125 ; 
Paragurama on incarnation of, 
143, 156; dudras identified with, 
166 

Visnu smrti, on anuloma adultery, 
61 ; on pardyadcitta of adultery, 
60; on proprietary rights of a 
daughter, 121 ; on proprietary 
rights of a widow, 121 ; on sati, 97 
Vigrava, 31 
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Vi6vamitra, 31, 33, 206 ; and anger, 
232; change of varna by, 136, 
141, 145 ; rivalry with Vasifltha, 
156, 157 
Vifivavasu, 35 
Vitahavya, 146 

Vrata, and brahmins, 133 ; fast and 
242 ; observed by a widow, 90 ; 
of Bhisma, 86 ; of killing Jayadra- 
tha by Arjuna, 213 ; to be observed 
before niyoga , 187 
Vrsadarbha, 158 
VrSaparva, 116 
VrSflis, 11 

Vltti, See Occupation 
Vyasa, 16, 21, 31, 87, 117, 210, 224, 
248, 260 ; and sati , 96 ; brahmin- 
hood of, 87 ; illegitimacy of, 27 ; 
invited for niyoga , 35, 83, 84, 85 ; 
niyoga of, 86; on Draupadi’s 
polyandry, 17, 18, 19, 20 ; on 
moksa , 150 ; on theory of karma , 
150, 176 ; relation of, with Vici- 
travlrya, 87 


Weber, 15 

Wedlock, See Marriage 
Westermarck, on incest, 98 ; on 
jealousy and sex ethics, 49 ; on 
legend of $vetaketu, 12 ; on 
origin of marriage, 1, 2 ; on pre¬ 
marital sex relation, 2 ; on pro¬ 
miscuity, 1, 2 

Widow, behaviour of, 91 ; chastity 
for a, 51, 81, 86 ; immolation of, 
69 ; inheritance of a, 91, 97 ; 
of Vicitravirya, 70 ; remarriage 
with kinsman, 38, 89 ; remarriage 
of, outside the family, 75 ; re¬ 
marriage with the brothers of 
the husband, 74, 75 ; retires to 
forest, 90, 91 ; restrictions on, 90 ; 
sex freedom of, 69 ; sex relation 
with kinsman, 25, 89 ; vraias 

observed by a, 90 ; Yajnavalkya 
on the inheritance of, 121 
Wife, as ksetra , 89 ; elder, and eatl , 
92 ; eulogy of a chaste, 94, 120 ; 
killing of a, 237 ; menial services 
of a, 64 ; obedience of, 64 ; of a 
friend, unapproachable for sex 
relations, 103 ; position of a, 119, 
120; progeny on a 6udra y 104, 
105 ; sacrifice on the part of a, 
64; 8avarna> 107 ; sexual satis¬ 
faction of, 52 ; sin of transgressing 
a faithful, 4 ; sold in Anga, 7 ; 


iudra woman as a, 104 
Wind, See Vayu 
Winter solstice, 172 
Wintemitz, on Bhigma’s marriage, 
70 ; on brahmins and niyoga y 87 ; 
on Draupadi’s marriage, 16, 17 ; 
on Epic polyandry, 22, 23 
Witches, 112 

Woman, abandoned by, 78 and 
bhaktif 114, 167 ; and dowry, 121 ; 
and marriage, 60 ; and remarriage, 
69 ; appointed for niyoga , 68; 
as a daughter, 115, 116, 117, 118 ; 
as a mother, 110, 120,121; as a 
wife, 110, 119, 120; barrenness of, 
120 ; oan be killed under certain 
circumstances, 206 ; captured as 
war booties, 207 ; chastity of, 
115 ; curiosity of, 113 ; dharma 
of, 115; disqualifications of, 113; 
duties of, 63 ; frivolity of, 63, 78 ; 
given as gifts, 248 ; giving birth 
to female children, 120 ; instances 
of killing of, 206 ; looseness, of, 
152 ; marriage age of, 113 ; mar¬ 
riage and status of, 119 ; not to 
be killed, 207; of Madras, 7; 
opinion about, 110 ; Prajapati on, 
111; privileges of, 122; proprietary 
rights of, 121 ; public appearance 
of, 122; salvation for, 114, 176; 
sawskdras for, 114, 115, 116 ; 

dastras on, 113 ; seclusion of, 122 ; 
social disabilities of, 113 ; status 
of, 110, 116, 123; subjugation 
of, 121 ; unapproachable for sex 
relations, 87, 103 


Yadavas, craftiness of, in war, 216; 
cross-cousin marriages amongst, 
104 ; freedom of sex amongst, 
11, 13 

Yadu, 231 

Yajna , 150, 163, 179, 244, 247 ; 
and dharma , 180 ; and kings, 152 ; 
and rta , 138 ; and tapas, 199 ; 
and varna , 153 ; as an expiation, 
181 ; as dharma , 122, 190 ; con¬ 
cept, of in Gita, 174 ; dvddaiaha , 
240; fusion of the concept of 
karma with, 181 ; Gita ©n vedic, 
174 ; human beings offered for, 
230 ; in brahmanas , and sarhhitds , 
185 ; jndna and, 174 ; killing of 
animals for, 227, 228 ; merit- 

accrued by, 242 ; new kind of, 
227 ; of Agastya, 228 ; of a horse. 
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54 5 of Indra, 228 ; pdka , for 
samkarc w, and diidras, 165 ; pitr- 
ydna and performances of, 171 ; 
position of, in religion, 169, 170 ; 
prisoners as offerings in, 230; 
three types of, 142 ; to be per¬ 
formed by ksatriyas, 198 
Yajffavalkya, exponds the doctrine 
of karma and rebirth, 171, 173 
Y&jfiavalkya Smrti , on adultry, 61 ; 
on niyoga , 96 ; on sat I, 96 ; on 
sex relations, 40; on the proprie¬ 
tary rights of a widow, 121 ; on 
the proprietary rights of a daughter 
121 

Yajurveda, adultery in, 42 ; white, 62 
Yaksa, 95 

Yama, abode of, 62, 92, 173, 184; 

incest with Yami, 3 
Yami, incest with Yama, 3 
Yamuna See Jamuna 
Yavakrta, 141 

Yayati, 31, 118, 236, 238, 248 ; 
advice to Yadu on subjugation 
of anger, 232 ; falls from heaven, 
174; marriage with Devayani, 
109 ; on the duty of ksatriyas to 
give gifts, 248 ; receives the merit 
of the actions of grandsons, 182 
Yoga , 175, 194, 198 ; as a protection 
of chastity, 112; definition in 


Gita, 193; result of failure in, 
175 

Yogaksema, 174 

Yogi, in Gita, 172, 175, 193, 194, 203; 
ethical qualities of, 188, 192; 

fasting and, 243 

Yojanagandha, See Matsyagandha 
Yoni , 54, 55, 144, 172, 180 
Yosd, 36 

Yudhisthira, 8, 17, 18, 21, 22, 23, 
31, 74, 96, 111, 136, 174, 196, 
209, 211, 212, 220, 224, 228, 229, 
230, 235, 241, 242, 244, 248; 

an authority on, 114 ; as an incar¬ 
nation of dharma , 110, 198 ; 

advamedha yajna of censured, 229 : 
builds rest houses, eto. 251 ; 
consoled by Vyasa, 176; curses 
Kunti, 112 ; dialogue between 
sarpa and, 139 ; dream of, 224 ; 
follows war ethics, 211 ; krodha 
and, 143 ; on mixed castes, 153 ; 
on sanydsa , 198 ; on the basis of 
varna , 127 ; on varna, stratifica¬ 
tion, 140, 141 ; opinion of, about 
women, 110; prosperity of, 189; 
satya and, 214, 219, 221 ; visit 
to hell by, 181 
Yuvati, See Konya 
Yuyutsu, 105 * 
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